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ADVENTURES OF PORTE CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 
Second Paper. 

E come il ciel rigd col novo raggio 
Tl sol’, dell’ atirea luce eterno fonte : 
Su, Su, gridaron’ tutti; e'l lor’ viaggio 
Ricomincidr con voglie ardite e pronte.—Tasso. 
NCE more upon the road! The horses, seem- 
ingly tired of inglorious ease and golden 
oats, trotted along at a jolly pace, expressing 
their satisfaction in alternate snorts; the coach- 
man flourished his whip with such hearty good- 
will that the fuzz flew at every crack; the girls 
chattered and sang in a manner betokening the 
highest exhilaration. 
pensive and abstracted. His voice mingled 
in the gleeful chorus, and to Mice’s frequent 
exclamations, “Mass’ Porte! da® a. 8quirrel— 
Mass’ Porte! da’s a crow,” he paid no attention. 
Presently a light hand tapped him on the shoul- 
der. “Cousin, are you asleep? or what has 
befallen you ?” 

“T am not asleep, Cousin Dora; and the 
cause of my hidden grief can never be made 
manifest. I fear it is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of you girls.” 

“Indeed!” cried they, indignantly, “what un- 


paralleled assumption! as if any secret was be- | 


yond our eomprehension.” 


Porte Crayon along Pa 


suppose he has lost a favorite lead-pencil, or 

something of equal importance.” And so say- 

ing, she looked out of the carriage window with 
| as much nonchalance as she could assume. 
“T always did despise secrets,” said Dora. 
| “T never read one of these mysterious novels 
| but I turned over the leaves to find out the se- 
| cret before the characters in the book knew it.” 
| But, Cousin Porte,” said Minnie, with her 
| most winning smile, “it seems to me that when 
| persons are traveling together, all the joys and 
sorrows of the trip should be common property, 
and that itis selfish, or at least ungenerous, for 
any one to appropriate exclusively either the 
one or the other.” 

“So pretty a speech, Cousin, deserves a bet- 
ter return than I shall be able to make; for, in 
truth, like Canning’s Poor Knife-Grinder, I 
have no secret to tell. Indeed, if I had not 
been taken off my guard, I should have been 
tempted to invent one to satisfy you.” 

“Now,” said Minnie, “I suspect you are 
wishing yourself back in the cave.” 

“That was a shrewd guess, Miss Minnie, and 
| very near the truth ; for I have been ill satisfied 

with my success in subterranean sketching, anc 
| would fain have had a few more trials. But it 
| is just as well as it is, probably, for if I had re- 
mained a month, I do not know that I should 
| have stieceeded better. When I compare the 





“Pish,” said Fanny, “I would not give a/| soul-filling grandeur of the original with these 


brass thimble to hear one of Porte’s secrets. I 


| bits of scratched and smutted paper which I 
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have taken so much pains to elaborate, I begin 
to feel a sort of contempt for my art.” 

“Why, brother!” exclaimed Fanny with 
warmth, “the drawings are beautiful. We all | 
recognized them. Mr. Moler recognized them. | 
Any one who has seen the cave would recognize | 
them at first sight.” 

“But, Cousin Porte, you draw portraits so 
well,” said Dora, encouragingly. “I would | 
much rather excel in likenesses than to have a 
talent for caves.” 

“Ah! pretty cousin, I failed more inglori- 
ously in sketching you the other day, than I | 
have done in the cave.” 

“ Mass’ Porte pieters off a hoss ’mazin good, 
any how; he tuck dis sorrel so pat, I think I 
see him switchin’ he’s tail.” 

“Truly,” said Crayon, with an air of satisfac- 
tion, “a little well-timed self-depreciation has 
brought me abundance of sympathy and conso- 
lation. I feel quite refreshed.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Minnie; “and 
truly glad on your account that we have got 
away from the cave. I began to be apprehen- 


sive lest you might share the fate of a mocking- 
bird I once heard of.” 
“What was that? 
ing-bird !” 
“ Well,” said Minnie, “an acquaintance of 
mine in the lower country had a mocking-bird 
whose powers of song and mimicking were mar- 


Tell us about the mock- 





velous, even among the talented race to which | 
he belonged. From his cage that hung in an | 
upper window, he heard and reproduced with 


| menced whistling. 


variations and improvements the notes of all 
the feathered tribe, from the chattering of the 


| wren that built her nest beneath the window- 


sill, to the cooing of the dove that haunted the 
locust grove. He had even been known to 
make recognizable attempts at imitating the 
gobble of a famous turkey-cock that strutted 
about the yard, and it was universally conceded 
he could do every thing but talk. One unlucky 
day a smart-looking negro rode up to the house, 


| bearing a note from his mistress to the mocking- 


bird’s mistress. As he tarried at the door for 
an answer to the missive, to pass time he com- 
Now it seems this boy was 
also a genius in his way. He whistled like a 
flageclet, and at all the dancing parties, Christ- 
mas revels, or huskings, he was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the orchestra; fiddle, bones, 
and tambourine, all playing second to his mag- 
nificent whistle. At the first notes which struck 
his ear the bird’s eye sparkled: he raised him- 
self upon his perch, and thus continued, spell- 
bound, until the strain ceased. His mission fin- 
ished, the lackey went his way whistling. Then 
the mocking-bird set himself firmly on his legs, 
and swelling his throat, began a warble. It was 
a failure. Again he strove, and again stopped 
disgusted and dejected. A third time he gath- 


| ered up his strength, and poured forth a super- 
| avine trill: he ceased, the white film closed 
| over his eye, and with a shivering flutter of his 


wings, he fell from his perch—dead !” 
“Ugh!” said Mice, giving vent to his pent- 
up feelings. ‘ He bu’st he’s heart a-tryin’.” 


ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
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“Poor thing!” said Fanny. “I know how} 
he felt; I heard Jenny Lind once. It was not | 
envy, nor jealousy, nor self-depreciation ; but it | 
seemed as if those undefined longings of the 
soul, those dreams of happiness and perfection 
were for a moment about to be realized; then 
the delusion passes away, and for a while after 
common life appears intolerable.” 

“How eloquent she is!” muttered Crayon. 
“There the genius of song got entirely the up- 
per hand of the practical housekeeper.” 

“Porte! get out with your nonsense. And,” 
continued Minnie, “suppose that Porte, over- 
come by his high-wrought feelings, had perished 
in the cave, and become a great stalagmite, like, 
like—who ?” 

‘** Niobe, incrusted all over with carbonate of 
sodz—” 

“Of lime,” interrupted Crayon. 

“Or, like Lot’s wife, a. pillar of chloride of 
something or other—a pillar of salt,” said Dora. 

“True enough; so it was. There goes the 
chemistry!” cried Crayon. “The laboratory will 
be blown up directly.” 

* And as Porte tells us,” cried Minnie, “ the 
stalagmite would grow, and grow, and grow, un- 
til it reached the roof of the cave, and resemble 
a tower,’ which the proprietor, with his usual 
aptitude in naming, would undoubtedly call the | 
Tower of Genius; and which would be admired | 
and wondered at through all time.” | 

“ And if such a thing had happened,” quoth | 
Crayon, “you, dear cousin, would have wasted 
away like Echo, until there was nothing left but | 
the tip of your tongue, which, like the soul, I} 
firmly believe, is destined to be everlasting. | 
And, by the grace of fortune! there’s Staunton.” | 

“Where? Let us see!” cried they all at once. 

The approach to the town of Staunton, by the 
road from Weyer’s Cave, is quite imposing, es- 
pecially if the view and its surroundings hap- 
pen to be lighted by a brilliant autumn sunset, as 
in this instance. On the right, the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb stands gut in bold relief 
from its background of rich foliage, its Doric 
portico being one of the best specimens of ar- 
chitecture to be seen in Virginia. On the left | 
are the extensive aud commodious buildings for 
the Insane; and on the surrounding hills are | 
a number of pretty edifices—academies, semin- | 
aries, and private residences —exhibitiaig far 
more architectural taste than is usually found in 
the smaller Virginia towns. 

As the authorities had not been informed of 
the approach of our travelers, there was no pub- 
lic demonstration on their entrance into the 
town. But, in recompense, there was a con- | 
siderable amount of staring on private account, | 
especially among the colored population. And | 
they flattered themselves, gs they descended from | 
their carriage at the door of the principal hotel | 
—Crayon in his hunting costume, and each of 
the girls with a book in her hand—that there 
was an unusual commotion among the loungers. 
The idea of making an impression was not alto- | 
gether ungrateful to our friends, as they well | 
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knew that Staunton was renowned all over the | 


State for its cultivated society. 


“ Hark ye, girls!” said Porte Crayon, making | 


an emphatic gesture with his finger, “no doll 
babies here.” 
“Certainly not,” replied they in chorus. 


“The idea of carrying the books,” pursued | 


he, “is a good one; in connection with my 


sketching, it gives a superior air to the party, | 
suggestive of the literary tourist, or something | 


of that sort. While I don’t admire pretension 
in any thing, there is a certain modest, yet dig- 
nified manner of suggesting, rather than assert- 
ing one’s claims, that goes far among strangers.” 

At this discourse Dora appeared really alarm- 
ed. ‘Mercy onus! I hope no one will take me 
for a literary body. I’m confused at the bare 
idea. I shan’t know what to say; I shall be 
afraid to open my mouth.” 


“Bless your innocent eyes, Cousin Dimple, | 


don’t be alarmed. No one would ever suspect 
you for a moment. But prattle away in your 
usual amiable and artless manner, and, believe 
me, you will be none the less admired.” 

Here Crayon scrutinized his wards, and then 
east an oblique glance at his own figure in the par- 
lor glass. ‘“ I don’t think,” said he, “that a person 


of ordinary knowledge of the world would be apt | 


to suspect any of us of being literary characters. 


But we must endeavor to keep up appearances, | 


at any rate.” 

On the following morning an untoward event 
vecurred, which gave great vexation to our 
friends, and showed that, however plausible Mr. 
Crayon’s observations might appear, yet upon 
the whole, those are least liable to mortification 


or misconstruction who live and travel without | 


any pretension whatsoever. 


On sallying forth after breakfast to see the | 


town, the girls in ful! costume, each with a mag- 
azine, and Porte Crayon with his sketch-book, 
they marched up street in high good-humor. On 
turning into the principal street, they saw an ob- 
ject that brought them to a halt. This was no 
other than that marplot scoundrel, Mice, dress- 


ed in his holiday suit, with a ruffled shirt of red | 


calico, a June-bug breastpin, a brass-headed cane 
like the club of Hercules, and, to crown all, a 
number of Harper under his arm, As he swag- 
gered along at a leisurely pace, his face beam- 
ing with exalted complacency, he was an object 
of general attention. Occasionally he paused to 
address a condescending question to some “com- 
mon nigger,” to salute some turbaned damsel of 
his own race at an opposite window, or to cast 
a look of ineffable satisfaction at his goodly 
shadow, which entirely overspread the narrow 
sidewalk. 

Crayon is a philosopher (one of a multitudi- 
nous and lofty school), who looks upon the vary- 
ing events of life with admirable calmness and 
equanimity, when every thing goes to please him ; 
but who, when disappointed or thwarted, behaves 
very much like common people. For, as Crayon 
sagely remarks “It is not well for any individual 
to be entirely cut off from human feelings and 


= 


THE LITERARY VALET. 


| sympathies.” On this occasion, had his coach- 
| man been within reach, he would undoubtedly 
| have caned him. As it was, his perception of 
| the ridiculous got the better of his wrath; and 
| venting his feelings in a jumbled paragraph 
| (which he afterward told the girls was a quota- 
tion from Furius Bibaculus, the Roman satirist), 
he turned about and hastened back to the hotel. 

“Waiter,” said Mr. Crayon, “ go into the next 
street, and when you see a big, foolish-looking 
negro, parading about with a book under his arm, 
tell him to come down and get out my carriage, 
as we wish to take a drive.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied the grinning waiter. 
know him.” 

As the streets were very dusty during the re- 
mainder of their sojourn in Staunton, our friends 
generally went out in their carriage. 

They were highly gratified by a visit to the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, a near ap- 
proach to which did pot disappoint the expecta- 
tions excited by the distant view. The grounds 
are already improved with great taste, and, from 
their peculiarly fortunate location, are suscepti- 
ble of improvement to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. The buildings are extensive, weli arranged, 
and imposing. Our friends took great interest 
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in the exercises of the different classes of deaf 
mutes, and saw with wonder and delight how the 
missing faculties seemed, in some cases, to be 
more than supplied by the ingenious and skill- 
ful cultivation of the remainder. An air of 
cheerfulness and home-like contentment per- 
vaded the whole establishment, and it is not a 
matter of surprise that the pupils generally leave 
their Alma Mater with reluctance. While there 
they are unconscious of misfortune, surrounded 
by companions and guardians with whom their 
intercourse is free and unrestrained, and carried 
on in a language as graceful and expressive as 
the most cultivated forms of speech. A part of 
the establishment is devoted to the Blind, a con- 
siderable number of whom are at present under 
instruction. 

On the return of our party, the conversation 
1aturally turned upon what they had seen. 
Minnie May observed that if she had the choice 
of misfortunes, she would prefer being blind; 
“because,” said she, “I am naturally fond of 
talking, and one’s friends would read aloud all 
the new works, and Cousin Fanny would sing 
for me; and besides, there is a touching interest 
which attaches itself to the blind, which does not 
belong at all to the deaf mute. A woman, after 
all, is a helpless, dependent creature ; and this 
misfortune, in rendering her more so, increases 
in a still greater degree her claims to attention 
und protection.” Fanny agreed to some extent 
to the foregoing; remarking that the cultiva- 
tion of music, and the increased susceptibility to 
its charms, might compensate in some degree 
for the loss of sight. She appreciated the pleas- 
ure of conversation, the fireside in wintér, and 
the veranda in summer; but she was by no means 
prepared to admit that women were such help- 
less or dependent creatures. Moreover, she 
thought a deaf and dumb lady could keep house 
quite as advantageously as one that had the use 
of her tongue, and that upon an average the 
servants got along as well without scolding as 
with it. Dora yawned and said, for her part she 
would be very well contented to remain as she 





was; but she did think she would like to have 
little feet like a Chinese lady. 

“Mice,” said Crayon abruptly, “don’t you 
wish you were white ?” 

“Bless your soul, Mass’ Porte, I’se better as 
lis. I’se a pretty good nigger, but I ain’t got 
sense enough to be white.” 

The Hospital for the Insane consists of a 
louble range of brick buildings, extensive, ele- 
gant, and handsomely located, although its posi- 
tion is not so commanding as that of the Asy- 
lum, nor are the grounds about it in so forward 
a state of improvement. This work, however, 
is in progress, and will be carried out in a style 
commensurate with the extent and importance 
of the institution. 

Of the visit of our friends to the interior of 
the establishment they have never said much. 
They ofcourse saw the public rooms, the cook- 
ing apparatus, and the chapel for the use of the 
patients, which is furnished with a fine organ ; 
all of which are entirely unexceptionable. Porte 
Crayon, however, was a good deal vexed with 
his wards for their persevering curiosity, in wish- 
ing to see the unfortunate inmates of the Hos- 
pital. Having used moral suasion to no pur- 
pose, he privately bribed their conductor to tell 
them that the patients were not permitted to see 
or to be seen of strangers. 

Having thus disposed of the lions of Staun- 
ton, our travelers resumed their journey, and 
leaving the general direction of their route, took 
the road to the northwest, toward the Chimneys, 
some sixteen miles distant. Several miles on 
their way they passed a man engaged in a con- 
troversy with a mule. As the presence of wit- 
nesses generally serves to aggravate a quarrel, 
so upon the approach of the carriage both mule 
and man became more violent in their demon- 
strations. As well as could be ascertained from 
their actions, the man wanted to go to Staun- 
ton, and the mule seemed willing to go any 
where else, even preferring the alternative of 
going backward over a bank ten feet high, rather 
than yield his point. The quarrel growing out 
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of this diversity of opinion or of interest 
seemed likely to last some time, as the 
mule was a stout, healthy animal, and 
the rider a sinewy, long-legged, sun- 
burnt farmer, with a choleric and de- 
termined expression of face. The ladies 
united in desiring Porte Crayon to stop 
the carriage, that they might see the re- 
sult of the dispute. This, however, he 
peremptorily refused to do, alleging as 
a reason that there was no calculating 
the time they might lose in waiting; 
and, besides, that politeness forbade 
them to be impertinent witnesses of the 
misfortunes of their neighbors. ‘ More- 
over,” said he, *‘ judging from the con- 
dition of things when we passed, you 
would most probably overhear, before 
long, a number of indelicate and pro- 
fane expressions, improper for female 
ears.” 

But Minnie was unwilling to give 
up the point, and insisted that’the poor 
man might get hurt, and that it would 
at least be civil to stop and send Mice 
to his assistance. 

“By no means, cousin. I can appreciate 
your kind motive, but the man in question prob- 
ably would not—certainly not in his present 
state of mind. Sympathy, in a case like this, 
only serves to increase the evil. I know some- 
thing of these things by personal experience,” 
said Crayon, with a wise wag of his head. 


Anon he leaned out from his seat, and looked | 


back with great interest. 

“What's the matter? can you see him yet?” 
exclaimed the girls, looking through the peep- 
holes in the back of the carriage. 


There, indeed, they caught the last glimpse | 


of the unhappy couple, in the same spot where 
they had first seen them; the mule seated in 
the middle of the road on his ultimatum, and 
the rider, burning with rage and grief, standing 
astride of him, holding on by one ear, and pum- 
melling him lustily with his disengaged fist. 


THE CONTROVERSY. 





REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS. 


Well, Cousin Porte—as politeness forbids us 
to laugh at the unlucky countryman—suppose 
you amuse us by the recital of some of your ad- 
ventures—the experiences in mule-riding, for 
example—which you hinted at just now.” 

“Welladay, girls! It has been fifteen years 
or more since I rode one of them; and, to tell 
the truth, I have never cared to repeat the ex- 
periment. On that well-remembered occasion 
| I was one of a riding-party, consisting of some 
| eight o® ten young people of both sexes, bound 

for a picnic on top of the North Mountain. 
| When the party assembled at the rendezvons, I 
appeared mounted on a mule. The girls gig- 
| gled, as a matter of course, and the men criti- 
| cised my perverse eccentricity, as they called it. 
I, however, defended my monture with great 
vehemence. The ancient kings of Israel rode 
mules; knights and ladies in the chivalrous 
ages ambled on mule-back; the great Moham- 


| 


| med rode one; and why should not Porte Crayon 


bestride the likeness of Alborac? As the little 
| animal trotted along with great sprightliness, I 
| began to get credit for some judgment in my 
| selection; and one youngster, who was mounted 
| on a bonesetter, begged me to exchange with 
| him. This offer in the pride of my heart I re- 
fused disdainfully. On fording the Tuscarora, 
at the Old Church, we reined up to water our 
| beasts. Alborac junior drank deep of the limpid 
| wave, and, when he had finished, suddenly 
roached his back, and pitched me plump over 
| his head into the midst of a flock of geese. 
|I remember perfectly how I felt when I rose 
| out of the water. There was the cursed beast 
| Sipping away with the most cheerful and uncon- 
cerned expression of countenance, and making 
‘no attempt whatever to run away. I hastily 
, swallowed a large gulp of fury and water, and 
mounted the animal again, endeavoring at the 
same time to appear as little incommoded as 








was possible under the circumstances. 

‘Ha, ha! ha, ha!’ said I, forcing a 

hearty laugh, ‘I got a little ducking! 

There was no response, but such faces 

as I could catch a glimpse of appeared 

all purple with constraint. ‘He! he! 

he!’ I snickered again, ‘I got a funny 

fall.” No one replied. ‘What the 

prevents you from laughing?’ cried I, 
inafury. ‘Nobody’s killed!’ A chorus 

of shouts and shrieks followed, long, 

loud, and unrestrained. I wouldn't 

have minded it, but Cousin Julia was 

there, and that infernal fellow Frank 
Williams. Cousin Julia could scarce- 

ly keep her saddle for laughing; in 

fact, she laughed all the way to the 
Mountain. Every silly, pointless speech 
furnished occasion for such extravagant 

and disproportioned merriment, that it 

was impossible not to perceive what 

was at the bottom of it. I had at least 

the satisfaction of perceiving that Frank 

was as much annoyed with it as I. 

The creature was in love to that degree, that 
he could neither laugh himself nor endure 
to see Julia laugh. By the way, I can’t im- 
agine a more disgusting condition for any one 
to be in. 
way, and are totally unfit for general society. 

“When we got to the top of the Mountain, 
and were riding along its wooded crest in search 
of the spot for the view and the picnic, Williams 
rode beside me. ‘Crayon,’ said he, ‘I am heart- 
ily sorry for your misfortune.’ 

“T replied, tartly, that I was not aware of 
having met with any serious misfortune, or of 
standing particularly in need of any one’s sym- 
pathy, and especially of his. Frank reddened, 
and without more words rejoined my cousin. 
They exchanged a few sentences in an under- 
tone, and presently she whipped up her horse 
and joined me. ‘ Porte, my dear cousin, gou 
seem to be hurt. Frank, that is, Mr. Williams, 


REMINISCENCE No. 2. 


Julia, entirely restored me to my good humor, 
and by the time the cloth was spread, I felt as 


| well—soul and body—as I did before I ever 
mounted the accursed mule. 


They can’t appreciate fun in any | 


| easily. 


“Williams, a word with you.’ Frank ap- 
proached me rather stiffly, and we walked to- 
ward a laurel thicket a short distance off. I 


observed Cousin Julia’s eyes following us un- 


‘Frank Williams, I have had an un- 


|lucky day of it—I have been ducked, laughed 
| at, and, finally, hung on the limb of a scrub oak 


| like a scarecrow. 


| said Frank, ‘I must apologize—’ 


I have borne the laugh with 
reasonable fortitude; but politeness and sym- 
pathy under such circumstances are beyond hu- 
man endurance. Let me apologize—’ ‘No,’ 
‘IT was ill- 


tempered,’ I insisted. ‘I was a fool,’ said he; 


| and we both laughed until the tears rolled down 


did not intend to wound your feelings; and, in- | 
| with evident surprise and pleasure. ‘Only some 
| funny explanations we've been making,’ I re- 


deed, I am extremely sorry —’ ‘Cousin Julia, 
stop this stuff. It’s bad enough to be thrown 
by a mule, ducked, and laughed at for an hour 
and a half without intermission; but to be in- 
sulted in this manner, I won’t put up with it. 
As for your Mr. Williams, he shall hear more 
from me.’ 
and relieve my excited feelings, I gave my beast 
two or three sharp whacks across the rump. 
One would have been enough. He bolted like 


a shot, and when I found myself, I was hanging | 


to the limb of a scrub oak, unhorsed, and the 
breath nearly knocked out of my body. I was 


our cheeks. 
“By this time Cousin Julia had joined us. 
‘What are you two laughing at?’ inquired she, 


plied. ‘Then, Sir, you owe me an explanation 
for your uncivil haste in riding off when I was 


talking to you;’ and as she made this allusion 


And, to cut short the conversation | 


so bewildered by this ‘ hey presto’ movement, that | 
although I hung only a few feet from the ground, | 
I had not sense enough to get down myself, but | 


was lifted down and set against a tree by one 
of the party. 

“ Like the man of Islington’s second leap into 
the quickset hedge, this second mishap, aided 
by an apologetic glass of toddy brewed by Cousin 


she bit her lips, convulsively striving to avert 
an approaching paroxysm. ‘Indeed, Miss Ju- 
lia, I shall make no explanation whatever to 
you—you have diverted yourself sufficiently at 
me and my misfortunes to-day to clear ali scores, 
and leave me still your creditor for a consider- 
able amount; byt Frank—oh, no, I mean Mr. 
Williams—is dying to make some explanations 
to you.” ‘What do you mean, Porte?’ said she, 
suddenly forgetting her merriment, and blushing 
scarlet. ‘Oh! nothing at all,’ I replied, hasten- 
ing to rejoin the company, and chuckling at 
my wicked device for stopping Cousin Julia’s 
mirth.” 

“Well, what became of them?” asked Min- 
nie, with interest. 
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“Pshaw! They walked off somewhere, and 
didn’t return until we had eaten up all the 
dinner. Some of the girls were considerate 
enough to save them a few sandwiches and 
a piece of pickle; but they didn’t want any 
thing to eat. Frank, on being rallied about 
his loss of appetite, did take a sandwich; but, 
after nibbling a mouthful or two, he quietly 
slipped the remainder to a pointer dog. How- 
ever, he did not refuse a thumping swig of 
toddy; and then, seizing my arm, he dragged 
me off to take a walk with him, and made me 
the custodier of such a string of mawkish con- 
fidences that I returned with the deliberate in- 
tention of making him drunk. 

** As soon as my cousin laid eyes on us she 
divined my intentions, and gave me such a look! 
What an expressive eye Cousin Julia had! Lan- 
guage was really of no use to her—her eyes 
spoke so handsomely and eloquently; every 
glance was a paragraph. That look entirely 
unnerved me; it read thus: ‘Dear Cousin 
Porte, can you be so ungenerous as to take ad- 
vantage of poor-Frank’s soft condition? You 
know, when a young gentleman has just been 
accepted, he is open to any folly or extrava- 
gance that may be suggested. 
my sake. Don’t make him drunk.’ 


and reviled. 


regret that the mule had not broken my neck 
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Don’t do it, for | 
Having | 
first secured a glass of toddy for myself, to nerve | 
me to the sacrifice, I slyly upset the pitcher on | 
the grass. You may imagine how I was berated | 
Dick Spindle, who was already | 
in a state of juvenile exhilaration, expressed his | 


| before I got there. The girls, however, thought 
the accident was not amiss, and Cousin J@lia 
gave me a look and grateful pressure of the hand 
that was entirely satisfactory.” 

“And what became of the mule?” asked 
Fanny. 

“ How absent I am. 
tirely.” 

“We all forgot the mule toward the conclu- 
| sion,” said Dora; “and I think, cousin, your 
| mule story was near turning into a love story.” 

“Bless me, child! what better could I do? 
The story had to run its course. My hero kick- 
ed up and ran away before the story was finished. 
He left me hanging in a tree with a couple of 
stupid lovers on my hands. I have got myself 
out of the tree, disposed of the eatables and 
drinkables, and left my lovers very happy. What 
more can any reasonable person ask ?” 

“T believe,” said Minnie, “that Porte was in 
love with Cousin Julia himself.” 

“Ts that the only moral you can extract from 
my story, little humming-bird ?” 
| “And that Frank married Cousin Julia, of 
| course. 
| “Frank did,” replied Porte Crayon, with a 
contemptuous shrug of his shoulders. “ At that 
day, Frank was a brilliant young man; he had 
a riding-horse that could out-rack Pegasus, was 
a jolly sportsman, chock full of adventure, and 
was the life of all dinner-parties and dances. 
Now he is the most commonplace of farmers, 
growing fat and rich, wearing a broad-brimmed 
He rides his old 


I forgot the mule en- 





| hat and green baize leggings. 


THE CHIMNEYS. 
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week a mare to town, with a colt trotting after 
him; has become a squire of the county, and | 
goes to the Legislature. Poor Frank!” sighed 
Porte Crayon, feelingly, “that he should have 
sunk to this! . And yet he don’t seem aware of 
his degradation; he brags like a Kentuckian. 
‘ Vita conjugalis altos et generosos spiritos frangit, 
et a magnis capitationibus ad humilimas detrahit. ” 


And thus they beguiled the time in pleasant | 


chat, until some two hours after mid-day, when 
they found themselves within sight «f the neat 
little village of Mount Solon. The inn to which 
they were directed—the only one in the village 


—was a very modest-looking establishment al- | 


together, and was kept by an old palsied man, 
who appeared as if he might have known better 
days. Ascertaining here that the object of their 





curiosity was only about two miles distant, they 


left their baggage and an order for supper with | 


the landlord, and drove on. 

After jolting over a rocky, uneven road for a 
short time, they at length had the satisfaction | 
of seeing the black tops of the Chimneys tower- 
ing above the trees in the distance. At this 


point our travelers left their vehicle and pro- | 
ceeded on foot, by a path leading through a_| 
barn-yard, to the base of the rocks, about two | 
hundred yards from the main road. 

This curious group of natural towers rises at | 
the point of a limestone hill, which juts out like | 
& promontory into an extensive alluvial bottom. | 


There are seven of them, some seventy or eighty 
feet in height, their bases washed by a small 
stream, and their whole appearance reminding 
one of the ruined stronghold of some feudal 
baron surrounded by its neglected moat. To 
those whose fancies are more exclusively Amer- 
ican, they look like the chimneys of a deserted 
iron-foundry; and altogether the picture pre- 
sented is in a high degree unique and interesting. 
From no. point can all the towers be seen at one 
view. The northern one is the tallest, the most 
completely detached from the hill, and in all 
respects the most perfect, Its round, regular 
stratifications, gradually narrowing toward the 
top, show like successive galleries and cornices, 
such as are represented in the old pictures of 
the Tower of Babel. This structure is about 
eighty feet in height, and thirty in diameter near 
its base. It is tunneled below by a wide arch- 
way, through which is the most convenient ap- 
proach to the bases of the other towers; and 
from one point of view this huge mass appears 
supported only upon two pillars. 

The southern group, consisting of three tow- 
ers, united for about half their height, is also 
perforated by a cavernous passage, narrow at 
each entrance, but opening to a chamber of some 
size in the centre. None of the Chimneys are 
completely detached from the hill; and the view 
from every quarter is intercepted by a heavy 
growth of timber, much to the annoyance of the 
artist. 

Although these rocks are highly picturesque, 
curious, and not wanting in grandeur, our tray- 





elers, having lately seen objects of such surpass- 


THE GREAT TOWER. 


ing interest, expressed their gratification here in 
moderate terms, and were soon seated under 
some opportune apple trees, discussing their 
lunch with a zeal and earnestness which neither 
custom nor daily repetition bad in the smallest 
degree abated. 

Not so Mr. Crayon. He spent his time walk- 
ing curiously about, examining the towers and 
caverns at all points. Having made several un- 
successful attempts to ascend the rocks, he at 
length succeeded in reaching the summit of one 
of the lowest, which is joined to the hill by a 
natural wall several feet in thickness, and reach- 
ing more than half way to the top of the tower, 
Thinking this no great feat, and perceiving that 
the ladies were too much engaged to look at 
him, he came down and betook himself to his 
sketch-book. Having taken his position at some 
distance out in the meadow to get a better view 
of the southern group, he was in a short time 
surrounded by all the dogs on the plantation— 
Bull, Ring, and Bobtail—who barked and clam- 
ored until they were tired, and then trotted off, 
surprised and disgusted at the imperturbability 
of the artist. 

The sketches being completed, and the curi- 
osity of all parties satisfied, our friends returned 
to their carriage. It was unanimously agreed 
that, although they had been much gratified by 
their visit, yet there was nothing about the Chim- 
neys to excite enthusiasm—in short, they were 
wanting in the quality of sublimity. Porte went 
on further to observe, that he preferred the 
homely name of “The Chimneys” to the more 
elegant appellation of “Cyclopean Towers ;” for, 
although an admirer of the classics in the ab- 
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PORTE CRAYON SKETCHING. 


stract, and understanding fully the propriety of 
the name as applied to this style of architecture, 


yet he had always felt averse to mixing associa- 
tions drawn from the Old World with American 


scenery. The most striking characteristic of 
our scenery, when compared with the European, 
is its freshness, observable even in the appear- 
ance of the rocks, and the charm of the impres- 
sion is always disturbed by any association with 
the old mythology. The family of the Cyclopes 
was Sicilian, and was disposed of long before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, in 1492. 
Let them kick and sprawl till doomsday under 
their mountain tomb: we doubt if the introduc- 
tuca of distinguished foreigners is of much ad- 
vantage in any way to us on this side of the 
water. 

Miss Dora expressed a doubt whether there | 
were ever any such persons as the Cyclopes. But 
Crayon assured her that he had seen the place 
where they were buried. 

Arrived at the barn-yard, they found their | 
horses still engaged in munching some remark- | 
ably fine oats, which had been served up in an | 
old pig-trough. Crayon complimented his man 
on his thoughtful attention, and desired him to | 
go and pay the farmer for the feed. | 

The coachman replied that, having a suspicion 
that the horses might get hungry, he had taken 
the precaution to bring a supply with them, which 
he had procured from Mr. Moler’s barn at the 
Cave Hotel. 

Not recollecting any charge for extra oats at 
that place, a suspicion began to insinuate itself 
into Mr. Crayon’s mind, 

“What ?—why, here’s a bushel more in the 
carriage-box! You scoundrel! have you been 





stealing, and feeding my horses on surreptitious 
oats ?” 

“No, indeed, Mass’ Porte; dese ain’t dem 
kind—dese is de best oats I seen sence I left 
home.” 

And Mice went on to declare that the oats in 
question fairly belonged to the horses, as they 
had not eaten their full allowance while stabled 
at the Cave Hotel, and he had only taken what 
he thought they ought to have eaten. He more- 
over added, by way of strengthening his defense, 
that the horses relished these oats especially, 
and that Mr. Moler had such a pile of them in 
his barn that he would not have missed ten bush- 
els, if any one had seen fit to take that quantity. 
Notwithstanding this clear explanation, Crayon 
would have given his coachman a severe repri- 
mand, but they all got into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, and one should never attempt to 
moralize without a sober countenance. 

Fanny, being the first to recover her gravity 
sufficiently, reminded Mice of his devout belief 
in a place of future punishment, expressed while 
inthe cave. This belief he re-aftirmed, but felt 
assured that he “wasn’t gwine to be saunt dere 
becase he took good care of his hosses.” Porte 
Crayon then mildly but firmly suggested that 
whenever there should be need of a fresh supply 
of oats, he should be informed, and that they 
should be acquired by purchase in the regular 
way—as our government formerly acquired ter- 
ritory. Mice acquiesced, of course, promising 
faithfully to attend to the matter; but looked, 
at the same time, as if he thought this arrange- 
ment involved a very unnecessary and absurd 
expenditure of money. 

Our adventurers were on the road next morn- 
ing before sunrise, while the fields were yet white 
with frost. 

“This is an improvement, girls. How well 
you all look this morning. This is the glorious 
time for traveling; the horses move gayly, and 
puff clouds of smoke from their nostrils, like two 
steam-engines. Now the sun begins to show his 
red disk above the hills, and gilds the mountain 
tops rising to the westward of us.” 

Dora’s eyes sparkled as she suddenly pluck- 
ed Crayon’s sleeve. “Hist! cousin, there’s a 
pheasant.” 

“ Where ? quick—point him out!” whispered 
Crayon, unslinging his Yeager. 
“There! don’t you see? 

among the pines.” 

Mice had stopped the carriage upon the first 
intimation of game, and was looking intently 
inthe bushes. “Da he is! I sees him—big as a 
turkey gobbler. Good Lord, Mass’ Porte, shoot 
quick, he gwine to fly !” 

“Be quiet, you blockhead! I see him now; 
a fine cock, with his neck stretched and his ruff 
up.” 

“Bang went the rifle—whir—r, whir—r, 
whir—r went the pheasants in every direction 
from among the grape trees, where a large com- 
pany of them were breakfasting. 

“ Fotch him !” shouted Mice, tumbling out of 


On that old log 
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the mountain at Jennings’s 
Gap without a perceptible 
grade. From this point the 
country becomes more wild 
and rugged in its features. 
Mountains rise on every 
side, forests of pine and 
hemlock border the way, 
and limpid streams pour 
over rocky beds, murmur- 
ing of deer and trout. Hu- 
man habitations become 
fewer and further between, 
ruder in their character, 
and frequently ornamented 
on the outside with tro- 
phies of the chase—deer’s 
horns, racoon and bear 
skins, and turkeys’ wings. 
At this season too, the 
road seemed to be deserted 
by travel. Occasionally, 
indeed, they met a lone- 
ly teamster, who, after ex- 





the carriage, and rushing into the bushes. Pre- | changing with Mice their characteristic salute— 


sently he returned, his face illuminated with a 
triumphant grin, carrying the bird by the legs. 
“Bullet tuck him right through the neck; miz- 
zible good brile he’ll make; fat as butter.” 

The whole company were now on the alert. 
“There’s a pheasant! No, its a ground squir- 
rel.” “ There’s one in the grape tree!” Bang! 
down he tumbled, whirring and fluttering among 
the dead leaves. The girls clapped their hands, 
and were so full of the sport that the carriage 
could scarcely hold them; and when Porte 
Crayon missed a shot in his haste, they were 
quite outrageous upon him. He reinstated 
himself, however, by shooting two more birds 
shortly after. ‘We've now come to an open 
country and there will be no more pheasants 
this morning,” remarked Crayon. 

The girls were quite vexed, and insisted on 
going back over the same road, in the hope of 
seeing more game. “How blood will show 
itself in spite of every thing,” cried the de- 
lighted Crayon; “all our family take to hunt- 
ing as naturally as sparrow-hawks.” 

The appearance of the Augusta Springs di- 
verted the attention of our travelers from the 
subject in hand; and as it was a pleasant, rural 
looking spot, they determined to tarry for half 
an hour to see what was to be seen. This place 
is twelve miles distant from Staunton, and is 
more frequented by visitors from the neighbor- 
hood than by those from a distance, its name 
being overshadowed by its more celebrated rivals 
in the counties of Bath and Greenbrier. The 
water is a sulphur, and is said to possess some 
value as a remedial agent. The girls here ; ur- 
chased a spotted fawn’s skin from an old lady, 
for the purpose of making Porte Crayon a bullet 
pouch, to be presented as a testimonial of his 


a crack of the whip—passed on his snail-like 
| journey toward Staunton. 

The horses made good speed that day, al- 
though the meridian sun was hot and the road 
dusty, Cloverdale was reached at length and 
left behind. It was still far to the Bath Alum, 
and the sun was rapidly declining. The moun- 
tains rose grandly, deep blue with sharp-drawn 
outline against the glowing west. Still the 
tired horses were jogging on, fetlock deep in 
dust. The pine forests grew taller and gloomier 
in the fading twilight. No sign of life or civil- 
ization yet. Then utter darkness closed her 
wing over all the land. Night is the time for 
evil doers to be abroad. Night is the time 
when wild beasts range for their prey. Night 
is the season for the busy teeming fancy to con- 
jure up its thousand phantoms. The girls whis- 
pered timidly among themselves, and Crayon 
instinctively examined his arms to feel assured 
that-all was right. 

“Drive cautiously now, Mice, it is useless to 
hurry; it can get no darker, and we must trust 
to the instinct of the horses.” 

Presently they came to a dead halt of their 
own accord, nor was a cautious admonition of 
the voice and whip sufficient to induce them to 
stir. “Dey sees somethin’,” said Mice, who 
believed firmly that horses could see ghosts and 
other strange things invisible to mortal eyes. 
But the animals snorted and gently pawed the 
ground, thereby intimating to their masters that 
they were neither frightened nor fatigued, but 
had stopped from some other motive. 

“T think I see something myself,” .quoth 
Porte Crayon; “a tall white thing standing on 
the left of the road.” 





skill in shooting pheasants. 
About two miles from these Springs our | 
friends struck the Lewisburg road, which passes | 


“Lord bless us, master!” cried Mice, “what 


| you think it is?” 


“TI think it is a sign-post,” replied Porte. 
“Fanny, feel in my knapsack, under the sketch- 
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THE WAGONER. 


book, and, rolled up in a silk handkerchief, you | the present instance destined to be fully realized. 


will find my tin match-box—hand it to me.” 

Crayon got out, and having lighted a wisp of 
paper, found that he had not been deceived. 
There was a sign-post standing where the road 
forked, and by the light of his flickering torch 
he managed to read the direction to the Bath 
Alum, one mile distant. The horses, satisfied 
with this reconnoissance, started off briskly be- 
fore Crayon had fairly regained his seat, or the 
coachman had given the warning crack of his 
whip. “D’ye hear, Mice? these horses must 
be well rubbed and curried before you go to bed 
to-night—to-morrow they shall rest.” 

Now they see the star of hospitality twinkling 
in the distance, suggestive of smoking suppers 
and comfortable beds. These promises were in 





Soon the cheerful board spread with biscuit, 
corn cakes, and hot venison steaks, rejoiced the 
souls of our benighted travelers, while crackling 
fires roared in the chimneys of the parlors and 
bedrooms. “ Ah!” said Porte Crayon, throw- 
ing himself upon a springy sofa, with a sigh 
of unspeakable satisfaction, and a dreamy re- 
trospect of numberless corn dodgers, hot and 
brown, floating in butter, and of four broad cut, 
generous portions of venison steak—‘ah me! 
as much as I contemn luxury and despise civil 
ization with its attendant fopperies and vices, | 
don’t mind taking a go6d supper occasionally.” 

“Indeed,” said Fanyy, “1 don’t think you 
could take many such meals as you made to- 


| night; the sixth time your plate went up for 
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THE SIGN-POST. 
steak, both the waiter and manager got into a 
titter.” 

“My plate went up but four times,” replied 
Crayon, dogmatically, “and the manager was 
laughing at my wit, and not my appetite.” 

“It went up six times, as I live.” 

“Young woman,” said Crayon, with feigned 
asperity, “I did observe, but did not intend to 
comment on your performance at supper. Suf- 
fice it to say, if you had been in a region where 
fashion takes cognizance of what and how much 
ladies eat, you would have lost caste forever. 
Indeed, if those peony-colored cheeks of them- 
selves would not be an insuparable objection to 
your admission into any refined society.” 

“Good gracious !” cried all the girls at once; 
you don’t mean to say our cheeks are red ?” 

“Red !” quoth Crayon, contemptuously, “ the 
word don’t express it. A respectable damask 
rose would look pale beside them.” 

“ This comes of traveling in the sun and wind 
with these foolish bonnets,” cried Fanny, spite- 
fully. 

“Tt comes of exercise, fresh air, and good 
appetites ; for besides, your are getting as fat as 
partridges.” 

“Tt is no such thing,” said Minnie, indig- 
nantly. “ Porte, you’re a horrid bear! Come, 
girls, let us retire and leave him.” 

“‘ And as freckled as turkey eggs,” continued 
Crayon. 

“It is positively insulting; he has no con- 
sideration for our feelings !” 

“Porte shouted after them as they flounced 
out of the room, insisting that he had not in- 
tended to offend, and ‘had really supposed he 
was complimenting them. 

After enjoying his sofa for a while, it occurred 
to him to commend his pheasants to the cook, 


as they might probably be opportune 
at breakfast. Nor did he omit to 
assure himself of the well-being of the 
horses, and not long after, our hero 
found himself mentally comparing the 
merits of a hair mattress with those of 
the hemlock couch of the Canaan. As 
no conclusion has ever been reported, 
it is supposed he fell asleep before 
finally disposing of the subject. 

The drizzling rain which fell during 
the whole of next day did not prevent 
our friends from enjoying their com- 
fortable quarters, nor even from making 
sundry outdoor excursions. The im- 
provements at the Bath Alum are cer- 
tainly superior, in point of taste and 
elegance, to those at any watering-place 
in the mountains of Virginia. At a 
distance of several hundred yards from 
the hotel, beneath a slatestone cliff, 
fifteen feet in height, are found the 
Alum Springs, which are nothing more 
than six little reservoirs, so excavated 
as to catch the drippings from the pro- 
jecting rock. These reservoirs contain 
the alum water in different degrees of 

strength ; one of them is a strong chalybeate, 
jand one a mixture of chalybeate and alum. 
| These waters are but recently known as a re- 
| medial agent, and have suddenly obtained im- 
mense celebrity by their success in curing dis- 
eases hitherto reckoned incurable. Those who 
are desirous of more accurate and extended in- 
formation on the subject, are commended to 
Dr. Burke’s excellent work on the Virginia 
Springs, or what might be still more to the 
purpose, a visit to the Springs themselves. As 
for our travelers, having taken large doses of 
broiled pheasant that morning, they confined 
their experiments in alum water to a cautious 
sip from the glass handed by the polite mana- 
ger, a comical wry face, and a forced compli- 
ment to its flavor—faugh ! 


DELIGHTFUL! 1sn’T IT? 
In the afternoon the rain increased to a con- 
tinued heavy shower, notwithstanding which, 
Crayon, accompanied by his valet, went hunt- 





ing, and it was near dark before they returned 
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THE BATH ALUM SPRINGS. 


weary, wet, and hungry, with only three or four 
unlucky squirrels for their pains. 

From this place to the Warm Springs, the 
distance of five miles, is accomplished by trav- 
ersing the Great Warm Spring Mountain, on an 
easy, well-constructed road. When our friends 
set out from the Alum the’rain had ceased, 
and fair promises of a clear day were given. 
Masses of damp-looking clouds still hung about 
the tops of the mountains, as if unwilling yet 
to yield the day to Phebus, who, for his part, 
poured his bright rays through at every open- 
ing, producing in endless variety those brilliant 
and startling effects of light and shade so much 
sought after by the scenic school of English 
artists. When about half-way up the mount- 
ain, the girls, who had walked in advance, were 
seen suddenly to turn and fly with all speed to- 
ward the slow-toiling carriage. 

“O Heavens, let us in—let us in quick !” 

“What now? What's the matter? Have 
you encountered some untimely snake, or frost- 
bitten lizard ?” 

To Crayon’s inquiry they vouchsafed no re- 
ply, but,in breathless haste bundled into the 
vehicle ; and ere they had fairly disposed them- 


selves in their seats, the question was answered | 
Where the road swept | 
| the mountain resounded far and near with the 
| hoarse bellowing of the beeves, mingled with 


from another quarter. 
in a bold curve around the base of a cliff, now 
advanced with slow and stately tread, in all the 
pomp of bovine majesty, the vanguard of one 
of those monstrous herds of cattle wending 
their way from the rich pastures of Monroe 
and Greenbrier to the eastward. First came a 


| 





stout negro, with stupid face and loutish step, 
leading an ox, whose sublime proportions and 
majestic port might have served as a disguise 
for Jove himself. 

* Large rolls of fat about his shoulders clung, 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung,” 
while his horns sprung from his curling fore- 
head in tapering length a full cloth-yard each 
one. What horns! What noble drinking-cup)s 
they would have made. One of them would 
hold enough to fuddle a Thracian. The negro 
remarked Crayon’s admiring glances, and, as he 
touched his hat, the dull face lighted up with 
an expression: “Am not I one of the chosen— 
I who serve so magnificent a beast? Night and 
morning I curry him, and walk all day in his 
presence. He and I are the observed and en- 
vied of all.” “’Pears to me,” said Mice, “ dat fool 
nigger is proud to be a leadin’ of dat big beef.” 

Following this leader came a train of thirty 
or forty others scarcely inferior in size or ap- 
pearance ; and when the carriage, winding slow- 
ly through this formidable-looking company, 
turned the angle of rock, the road was visible 
in its windings for a mile or more, alive with 
cattle and bristling with horns. The horses 
held on their way through the living mass as 
steadily as if unaware of their presence, although 


the oaths and whoops of the drivers. The girls, 
who at-first looked doubtfully upon the array of 
monstrous horns and the red, lowering eyes of 
the savage troop, soon regained their self-pos- 





session, and commented coolly on their size and 
keeping. 

The celebrated view from the summit of the 
Warm Spring Mountain did not strike our trav- 
elers very forcibly, probably owing to the clouds 
which hid the distant mountain-tops rising to 
the eastward. The view of the Warm Springs 
and the valley seen directly below them was ex- 
tremely pretty. This village, which is the coun- 
try-seat of Bath, owes its existence and name 
to the famous fountain; and, in fact, consists of 
nothing more than the group of hcetels, cottages, 
and out-houses about the Springs, and the ordi- 
nary county buildings, a court-house, jail, etc. 
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The principal hotel has heretofore had a high 
reputation for excellence; and the bathing- 
houses, although somewhat primitive in their 
construction, furnish a bath at a natural temper- 
ature of 98° Fahrenheit, the luxury of which 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 

Our party remained at this place but a few 
hours, and hurried on to the Hot Springs, five 
miles distant, where they arrived about five 
o'clock on Saturday evening, on the 22d of Oc- 
tober. Although the hotel here was closed for 
the season, the proprietor gave them a hospitable 
welcome, and they soon found themselves in- 
stalled in comfortable quarters. 


THE DROVES. 
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This place, to the scientific traveler, is one 
of the most curious and interesting in the mount- 
ains. The Hot Springs, about twenty in num- 


ber, issue from the base of a hill or spur of the | 


Warm Spring Mountain, and range in tempera- 
ture from 98° to 106°, but owing to the prox- 
imity of fountains of cold water at 53°, baths 
of any intermediate temperature may be had. 
The bathing-houses are numerous and well-ar- 
ranged to suit the purposes of invalids. These 
waters are chiefly celebrated for their efficacy in 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, and affections of the 
liver, although they are resorted to by all classes 
of invalids. The proprietor is himself an emi- 
nent physician, and to the enlightened use of 
the waters under his direction is probably owing 
much of their success in the cure of disease. 

The hotel and cottages here are pleasantly 
situated and comfortable, and the table most un- 
exceptionable, Sunday was a delightful day, 
and our friends passed it pleasantly and quietly, 
wandering up and down hills, through meadows 
and forests, drinking in buoyant health with the 
pure atmosphere, and enjoying the mellow beau- 
ties of the autumn landscape. The evening fell 
in still and solemn grandeur. 

“ We will have a bridliant starlit night,” quoth 
Crayon; “the air is soft and balmy. To-mor- 
row I will make two or three fine sketches before 
we leave here.” 

“To-morrow,” said Fanny, “TI will produce 
my colors, and attempt this bit of purple land- 
scape opening to the south.” 

“To-morfow,” langhed. Minnie May, “I will 


| gather leaves of the maple and hickory, and 
| weave chaplets of crimson and gold to crown 
| our artists withal.” 


“* And what shall I do to-morrow ?” inquired 
Dora. “I'll point Porte Crayon’s pencils for 
him, and hold Fanny’s color-box while she 
paints, and help Minnie to weave her chaplets.” 

To-morrow, ay, to-morrow—O! simple-heart- 
ed schemers, who can reckon what a night may 
bring forth? In a night the gourd of Jonah 
grew, and in a night it withered. In a night 
the host of the Assyrian was blasted. And while 
your young eyelids are fanned by the. soothing 
wings of sleep, in the darkness and silence of 
a night, what mighty changes may be wrought 
upon the face of nature! 

“ Porte Crayon, Porte Crayon, arise and look 
out of the window!” Porte Crayon opened his 
sleepy eyes, and gave a great yawn. ‘“ Methinks 
I heard a voice, and the pattering of light feet 
about my door.” Our hero arose, and hastily 
donned his vestments; there was no one at the 
door; he then drew the curtain of the window. 

“With wild surprise, 


As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless he stood.” 


Presently, recovering his faculties in some de- 





gree, he rubbed his eyes and lookedagain. Our 
| hero was well read in the philosophy of the 
| schools, and knew how little credit was due to 
| any appearance based solely upon the evidence 
| of the senses. He pinched his ear, and plucked 
his beard. He rapped his skull with his knuck- 
|les. Cogito, ergo sum,” quoth he; “and yet 








TUE HOT SPRINGS. 


this morning I am inclined to be a disciple of | giving his mustache a gallant twirl, “ Jmpri- 
Pyrrho. | mis, let us breakfast.” The cock-eyed servant, 
“If I be I, as I do hope I be, with a polite bow, intimated that the meal 
There are three little girls in the adjoining room, and | alluded to awaited their orders. Hot coffee, 
they know me." | muffins, and beef-steak are well calculated to 

No wonder that the view from the window | inspire vigorous and stout-hearted counsels. 
confused our hero’s faculties and chilled his soul | Their position and prospects were discussed 
to marble. Lawn and grove, field and forest, | during the progress of the meal. While wait- 
meadow and mountain, were all covered deep | ing for the butter to melt on his fourth muffin, 
with a white panoply of snow, and all the air | Porte Crayon prefaced a harangue with a thump 
was misty. with the thick-descending flakes, | on the table, so energetic that it made the china 
Crayon hastily completed his toilet, and sallied | dance, and he felt under the necessity of apolo- 
forth. The first person he met was his coach- | gizing for his violence before going on with his 
man, hat in hand, and with a countenance of | speech. 
dumb dismay. “Hownow, Mice; what news?”| “We will push on to the White Sulphur, if 
Mice pointed to the front porch of the hotel, | we are frozen tomummies. It is written in the 
where the snow lay eight inches deep. ‘Mass’ | programme, and we must accomplish it or per- 
Porte, dis is redicklus.” ish in the attempt.” 

“ Go look after your horses; see that carriage | -Here Dora intimated that she entertained a 
and harness are sound and trim; then call for | peculiar dislike to the idea of perishing in the 
further orders.” | snow. 

The ladies were already in the breakfast-room, | “True enough, child; you shall not perish ; 
huddling around the fire, with looks equally ex- | I'll engage to carry you through without the 
pressive of dismay, but by no means dumb. | slightest risk, and even without any considerable 

“Oh, Cousin Porte, what shall we do?” | discomfort. I never was the man,” said he, 
«What shall we do, brother?” “ What adread- | with a valiant look—(here he stopped to point 
ful thing, what can we do?” | his discourse with a mouthful of muffin and a 

Porte Crayon had that morning been more swig of coffee)—“I never was the man to be 
unnerved at the sight of the snow than he would | bullied by the weather. I am ready to beard 
be willing now to admit; but of all things to old Hiems himself, though backed by his flunk- 
rouse the pride and energies of man, there is | ies, blustering Boreas and Jack Frost both to- 
nothing like an appeal from one or more fright- | gether.” 
ened beauties. Crayon’s swaggering manner, conjointly with 

“What shall we do?—Do ?” quoth our hero, | the beef-steak, inspired all about him. The 
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girls went bravely to work preparing for the sor- | 
All the extra shawls and worsted comforters | 


tie. 
were put in requisition; and Crayon’s supply of 
yarn socks were distributed round to sefye as 
overshoes. 

Mice brought up the carriage in complete or- 
der; the curtains all down, and the bottom cov- 
ered knee-deep with fresh hay. All arrange- 


ments being now complete, not forgetting a bag | 


plethoric with lunch, Crayon gallantly took the 
girls in his arms and carried them one by one 
to the carriage, safe and dry-shod. Then de- 
positing his rifle in a dry place, and brushing 
the snow from his feet, he took his seat beside 
the driver. The apron-cloth was drawn up over 
their legs, and with a brisk chirrup and a crack 
of the whip they started into thé storm. 

No spiteful spitting from a passing cloud was 


this; no accidental dredging from the snow- | 


box; no light squadron of skirmishers adven- 
turing far in advance of the imperial army of 
winter; here was the Snow-King himself, with 
all his host, marshaled in 
* Battle's magnificently stern array,” 

precipitating his squadrons upon the baggage- 
burdened retreat of Autumn. The 24th of 
October! Whoever 
heard of suchathing? 
It was a surprise, a 
base violation of com- 
pact, ungenerous, un- 
like a king, thus to 
take Nature all-un- 
warned and unpre- 
pared. The forests, 
still encumbered with 
their tawdry apparel, 
were yielding fast 
om-wery side. The 
you..ger and lither 
trees bent theirloaded 
crowns to the earth 
before the conquerer; 
the tall pine, whose 
evergreen top bore up 
the snow like a broad 
white canopy, would 
suddenly rip loose 
from the earth and 
fall like some smitten 
giant. The stout oak, 
who had bravedahun- 
dred winters, stood 
proud and defiant. 
“ The Old Guard nev- 
eryields!” Vain boast. | 
A sudden crash pro- 
claims the triumph of 
this remorseless ene- 
my,-and, one by one, 
his fifty strong arms 
are riven, and fall 
helpless tothe ground. 

The horses bore 
themselves sturdily. 
The roan and sorrel 





were of good mettle; their backs were white 
with snow; the snow balled in their hoofs and 


| tripped them as they moved; but they never 


faltered. When they reached the toll-gate 
on Jackson’s river, nine miles from their start- 
ing-place, the storm raged with unabated fury, 
The toll-gatherer begged them not to persist in 
the attempt to cross Morris’s Hill. The road 
was blocked up so as to be impassable; a man 
had made the attempt that morning on horse- 
back and had returned.—“ We will try it. En 
avant.” —“ Good luck to you, stranger,” shouted 
the gate-keeper, hurrying into the house. 

As they slowly toiled up the mountain through 
the deepening snow, the scene opened in all its 
wildness. The North Wind, not then the bluster- 
ing braggart, came down upon them in his might. 
The downy-cushioned earth and woods gave 
back no echo to the sound of his rushing wings ; 


| but with silent energy and hissing malignity he 
| drove the drifting clouds before him; now blind- 


ing men and horses with the showering flakes, 
now revealing in a Jong, wintry vista, the un- 
broken highway and snow-encumbered forest. 
Sometimes the young growth was bowed from 
either side until the tops, interlocking in the 





THE SNOW 


centre, formed a snowy archway over the road. 
Then our adventurers would dash through, 
helter-skelter, and find themselves half buried 


in the avalanche from the shaken trees. Some- 
times through erring judgment the rush would 
prove a failure, and they would be brought up 
standing, with their equipage so entangled in 
tree tops and grape vines, that it was necessary 
to open the passage with their knives. Some- 
times trees were found lying across the way, as 
if forbidding their further progress. Then 
Mice would descend, and setting his ponderous 
strength against the obstacle, would roll it from 
the road, and pass on. When they at times 








STORM. 


encountered 2 tree too much for their strength, 
then, by deftly combining art with force, they 
would bend the limbs one by one, and hack 
them off with the hunting-knife until a passage 
was cleared. 

When surrounded by difficulties, Porte Crayon 
is frequently in the habit of warming his courage 
by repeating heroic verses. On that occasion 
the noble lines of Scott, describing the battle of 
Flodden Field, were uppermost in his mind. 


“No thought was there of dastard flight, 
Linked in that serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well.” 
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They are brave verses, although they seem to 
have no especial applicability to the subject. 

In the warfare on Morris’s Hill, the groom 
was the predominant character. In narrating 
the matter, Porte Crayon says, “I was no more 
to be compared with him on that field than the 
presumptuous frog to the doughty ox. To be 
sure I was not idle; I hacked and hewed with 
my knife to the best of my ability; I waded 
about in the snow, and gave directions, shouted, 
sung, and made brave speeches; but Mice per- 
formed prodigies. Things that he took hold 
of seemed to lose their weight and tenacity. 
He would seize a moderate-sized pine-tree by 
the crown, and drag it out of the track as though 
it had been a bush. When the road for an 
eighth of a mile was so overhung with snow- 
bowed saplings and grape vines that the possi- 
bility of penetrating them was doubtful, he 
would walk ahead shaking, breaking, and tear- 
ing every thing before him, like an elephant in 
an Indian jungle, or a hippopotamus among the 
reeds of the Gariep.” 

“The events of that day,” continues Crayon, 
“have covered the humble name of Little Mice 
with imperishable glory, nor shall a historian 


and limner be wanting to blazon his deeds to | 


an admiring world. 
artist to seize him, as he issued from the bushes 
covered with snow, looking like a polar bear, 
and trailing after him, by his unconscious legs, 
2 hundred feet of grape vine !” 


THE HERO OF MORRIS'S HILL. 


The snow had by this time attained a depth 
of fourteen inches, and was still deepening and 
drifting furiously. While the storm grew might- 
ier, human and equine energy had their limits. 
The horses panted and sobbed at every hard 
brush, and the snow-flakes no longer whitened 


their smoking hides. Wet, worn, and chilled, 
master and man sat drowsily in their seats, feel- 
ing the approach of that dangerous lethargy 
which steals over men too long exposed to cold. 
** Mass’ Porte, I wish we was at a tavern,” ex- 
claimed the subdued coachman. 
Porte folded his arms across his breast, and, 





What a moment for the | 








with a desperate look, took a rapid mental sur- 
vey of their position. “It is now four o'clock; 
night will be upon us a little after five. Since 
we passed the toll-gate we have scarcely aver- 
aged a mile in an hour. The horses are failing; 
this over-done giant is losing his courage. We 
shall be benighted, and completely blocked up 
by the snow in this wild, inhospitable forest. 
Poor girls! it was my rashness and obstinacy 
that brought them into this perilous position. 
God knows what may happen. I dare not think 
of it. They have been silent within there for 
some time. I have had no desire to communi- 
cate with them. I must warn them against 
sleeping, however; and must be careful not to 
alarm their fears. No, not for the world; they 
would sink under it, if they even suspected their 
situation.” 

Crayon quietly lifted the corner of the front cur- 
tain, and peeped into the interior of the vehicle. 

The first glance at his charge relieved him of 
any fears as to the state of their minds. They 
were not asleep, nor were they weeping; but 
Fanny had the lunch sack in her lap, from which 
she had distributed sundry biscuits and slices of 
ham, and at the exact moment of Crayon’s ob- 
servation, all three were so busy in dismember- 
ing a broiled chicken, that he dropped the curtain 
and regained his former position unperceived. 
One might have supposed that this exhibition of 
the “mens agua in arduis” in a trio of women 
would have delighted our hero. On the con- 
trary, he was highly indignant. He mentally 
accused them of lacking the wit to appreciate 
their danger, and of the most heartless indiffer- 
ence to his exposure and sufferings. Moreover, 
when he thought of the heroic labors of Mice 
and himself, and compared their present forlorn 
condition with that of the ungrateful girls, gig- 
gling over their lunch, he felt strongly inclined 
to break in upon the feast, and warn them of 
their approaching fate. 

“ Mass’ Porte, please Sir, ontie dis knot in 
my whip lash; somehow my fingers won't work.” 

“Neither will mine,” said Crayon, “and I 
can’t limber them. My gloves are wet, and my 
pockets full of snow.” 

“ Here, take these, Porte,” and a dainty little 


| hand appeared beneath the curtain, presenting 


a pair of fur-tipped gloves. He received them 
with a gruff acknowledgment, and then regard- 
ing the gift with a smile of indifference, mut- 
tered—* The inconsiderate child ; I couldn’t get 
three fingers into them.” So saying, he thrust 
them carelessly into the left pocket of his vest. 
Crayon felt a genial warmth pervading his half- 
congealed breast. It is difficult to believe that 
so trifling an addition to a man’s clothing as 
those bits of fur and silk could produce so great 
a change; possibly their location in the vest 
pocket had something to do with it, but true it 
is, from that moment our hero felt neither cold 
nor despondency. Once more he sat erect, and 
his drooping eye again glanced defiance to the 
tempest. 

“ They shall not perish, positively,” he growl- 
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ed between his teeth. “Their entire insouciance 
doubtless proceeds from a firm reliance on my 
promise that no harm should befall them; and 
they believe in my ability to fulfill it as con- 
fidently as if I were ruler of the storm. How 
beautifully feminine the trait, and how abject 
the soul that would not fire with the assumed 
responsibility!” Crayon’s bosom so glowed with 
these generous emotions, that all the snow melt- 
ed off the breast of his coat, and he broke forth 
into voluntary song. What particular song he 
sung is not recorded, Doubtless it was a good 
one, for the curtain was drawn up, and voices 
from the interior of the carriage swelled the 
jolly chorus. 
* Amid the storm they sung” 

so blythe a carol, so hearty and so brave withal, 
that Boreas, in sheer disgust and impotence, 
gave up the war. 

They had passed Morris’s Hill, and the road 
lay before them plain and unencumbered, ex- 
cept by the depth of snow. The country too 
appeared more open, and the coachman’s ardent 
wish to see a tavern seemed likely to be gratified 
speedily. Night overtook them, however, still 
toiling onward at a snail’s pace. The driver 
dozed in his seat, abandoning the vehicle entire- 
ly to the discretion and instinct of the horses, and 
the silence was only disturbed by the creaking 
of the carriage and the monotonous cranching 
of the snow beneath the wheels. The efferves- 
cence of enthusiasm was past, and overwrought 


nature claimed her dues. Undisturbed by doubt | 
or apprehension, our travelers sank unresistingly | 


into pleasant reveries, and these, as if by a com- 
mon instinct, turned toward their distant home. 
These siren thoughts insensibly glided into 


dreams. ‘Their journey was accomplished ; they | 
had returned to their kindred ; the welcome was | 
| taking leave of the girls, went in search of his 


over; the pantry ransacked to add to the profu- 


sion of the groaning board ; “the fire fair blaz- | 


ing and the vestment warm” were prepared for 


them. Caressing friends sat listening with com- | 
placent admiration to their narratives of hair- | 


breadth ‘scapes and natural wonders. They 
recalled the Fort Mountains, the Cave, the Chim- 
neys; they remembered the day they crossed 
Morris’s Hill in a snow storm. A terrible day it 
was, and stoutly they bore themselves through 
ital sw. 

At length the horses stopped, and the sorrel 
gave a loud snort, to which the roan replied with 
a triumphant whinny. Porte Crayon started 
from his sleep so suddenly that he flattened his 
cap against the top of the carriage. Before them, 
at a distance of no more than a couple of hun- 
dred yards, he saw a number of lights, and heard 
a confusion of loud voices. “Wake up, you lout! 
Here’s a tavern at last !” shouted Crayon, shaking 
and pommeling his man with all his might. In 
a state of complete bewilderment, Mice stretch- 
ed his benumbed limbs, and mechanically re- 
sumed the governorship of the carriage. “Girls! 
girls! wake up. We've arrived at last.” 

“Athome? Are we at home?” said Dora, 
eagerly. 


“No, child; but, most fortunately for us, at 
a tavern.” 

“Oh, cousin, are we still in the storm ?” said 
Minnie. “I have had such a pleasant dream.” 

Before our travelers had fairly recovered their 
consciousness, their vehicle had threaded its way 
among a number of road wagons, and was drawn 
up in front of a country tavern—a long, low, 
wooden building, with a rude porch running the 
whole length of the front. The girls were daint- 
ily transferred to the house, and the horses im- 
mediately driven off to the stables. 

“May I be spavined,” said a wagoner to the 
group that witnessed the disembarkation, “if 
there baint an old feller with a beard as white 
as Noah’s when he come out of the ark !” 

“Cuss my hide,” said a drover, “if I know 
what started a flock of wimmin to take the road 
sich a day as this.” 

The supper, at which the tidy hostess pre- 
sided, was such as her honest spouse had prom- 
ised, and consisted of fried middling and flap- 
jacks, with six varieties of fruit preserved in the 
same fermented molasses. But, like Baucis and 
Philemon of old, 

“ The kindly hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and with open face ; 
In all they did you might discern with ease 
A willing mind and a desire to please.” 

During the meal the man was at his wit’s end 
to know how he should lodge his newly-arrived 
guests ; but, on consultation with his wife, it was 
agreed that their own room, which was in a cot- 
tage standing in the yard, and a little way re- 
moved from the main building, should be ar- 
ranged for the young ladies, the dame, with 
her brood, retreating into the loft, and the man 
agreeing to take his chance among the wagoners. 
Crayon desired nothing better for himself; and 





lieutenant, that he might have some assurance 
of the welfare of the horses. At the end of an 
hour he found him seated beside the kitchen 
fire, and there received the following artless re- 
port of his proceedings: The stables were even 
more crowded than the house. Not a stall was 
to be found, nor even a shed to shelter our faith- 
ful pair. The roan and sorrel looked wistfully 
into the crowded sheds, and saluted the posses- 
sors with many gracious and friendly whinnies. 
These salutations were civilly answered from 
within, but no movement was made to offer a 
place to the new-comers. Mice begged and di- 
plomatized in vain; he received nothing but 
curses and threats from the wagoners. When 
these, one by one, had looked after their horses 
and retired to the more attractive precincts of 
the bar-room, he cast his eye upon the hostler, 
a negro lad who had been kicked and cuffed 
enough that day to prepare him for any ‘thing 
that might be proposed. Mice desired his good 
| Offices to assist him in getting his horses under 
| shelter, at the same time greasing his palm with 
|a quarter. The boy insisted that every place 
'was “chock full;” and then added, in a tone 
| that might have passed for suggestive, “‘ Dassent 
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move any of ‘em, no, indeed—eh! eh!”—| 
“ Whose hosses is dese ?” asked Mice. “Dem’s | 
Mr, Longbow’s, biggest devil of ’em all.”— 
“ Here’s a big, wide stall, only one hoss in ?”— 
“Eh! eh! him kicks like forty jackasses.” Mice 
inquired still further, and finally ascertained that | 
a couple of horses occupying a very cozy place, | 
belonged to an individual who was dead drunk 
over in the loft of the tavern. Without more 
ado he untied their halters, and kicking ther | 
out into the yard, introduced his suffering friends | 
into the vacated places. The boy made a show 
of protesting, and threatened Mice with the aw- | 
ful consequences of his temerity. ‘De Lord | 
knows,” he sagely observed in reply, “a man | 
what’s dead drunk ain’t a-gwine to hurt any 
body.” And besides, he promised himself to get 
up before daylight and replace the unlucky ani- | 
mals whose misfortune it was to have a master | 
that got drunk. The roan and sorrel doubtless | 
had a comfortable night, if indeed the general 
belief is correct that horses have no consciences. | 

That portion of the company which more par- | 
ticularly calls for the interest and solicitude of | 
every gallant and humane traveler being disposed | 
of for the present in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, if any one is desirous of knowing what fur- | 
ther adventures befell our friends during their | 
sojourn at this inn or elsewhere, he is referred | 
to the next chapter of this veritable history. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF THE EMPEROR 
TO FRANCE. 

HE history of most men terminates with the | 

grave. It is not so with Napoleon. His 
wild and wondrous story is continued beyond 
the dying hour and the silence of the tomb. 
Nine years, after the burial of the Emperor, | 
passed away, during which the long agony of 
St. Helena increasingly engrossed the attention 
of the world. Every memorial of his cruel suf- 
ferings was eagerly sought for, and a chord of | 
sympathy was struck which vibrated in all hu- 
man hearts. 

In the notable three days of July, 1830, the 
French nation rose as one man, and, for the 
third time, expelled the Bourbons from the 
throne of France. In accordance with the pre- 
diction of Napoleon the crown was placed upon 
the brow of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans. 
Two months had hardly passed after this event, 
ere, early in October, a petition was presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, requesting that the 
remains of Napoleon might be claimed of the 
British Government, and restored to France. 
The enthusiasm which his name ever inspired, 
but which had been repressed under the feudal 
monarchy of the Bourbons, now found free ut- 
terance. “Napoleon,” said M. de Montigny 
upon this occasion, “re-established order and 
tranquillity in our country. He led our armies 
to victory. His sublime genius put an end to 
anarchy. His military glory made the French 





name respected throughout the whole world; 
and his name will ever be pronounced with emo- 
tion and veneration.” 

This petition was followed by many others, 


| and a flame was enkindled in the hearts of the 


people which could not be repressed. It may be 
supposed that the government of Louis Philippe 
regarded with some apprehension thisenthusiasm 
in behalf of the memory of Napoleon. But re- 
sistance was vain. ‘There was no alternative 
but to attempt to take the lead in the universal 
movement. 

On the 8th of July, 1831, by a national ordi- 
nance it was decreed that the statue of the Em- 
peror Napoleon should be replaced upon the 
column in the Place Vendéme. The now hum- 
bled Allies who had, with sacrilegious hands, 
torn down that statue from its appropriate sum- 
mit, no longer ventured to resist its triumphant 
ascension. 

On the 29th of July, 1832, the son of Napo- 
leon, born King of Rome, but named by his grand- 
father the Duke of Reichstadt, died at the age 
of twenty-one years, a dejected prisoner in the 
palace of his maternal relatives. Thus the di- 
rect line of the Emperor Napoleon became ex- 
tinct. 

The statue of the Emperor, in accordance 
with the national decree, was elevated upon its 


| glorious pedestal on the Ist of June, 1833, with 


great pomp, and amidst the universal acclama- 
tions of France. Upon that majestic célumn 
were inscribed the words: 

** Monument reared to the glory of the Grand 
Army, by Napoleon the Great. Commenced 
the 15th of August, 1806. Finished the 15th 
of August, 1810.” 

28th of July, 1833, Anniversary of the Rev- 
olution of July, and the year Three of the reign 
of Louis Philippe L, the statue of Napoleon has 
heen replaced upon the column of the Grand 
Army.” 

By similar ceremonies on the Ist of August, 
1834, a statue of Napoleon was placed in the 
court-yard of the royal hotel of the Invalides. 
On the 14th of September of the same year, the 
Court of Cassation, the highest court of appeal 
in France, rendered homage to the most pro- 
found legislator the world has ever known, by 
suspending in the council chamber a magnifi- 
cent portrait of Napoleon, representing the Em- 
peror pointing to the immortal Napoleonic code. 
These acts of grateful recognition were but the 
prelude to a scene of national homage which 
arrested the gaze of the world, and which, in all 
the elements of sublimity and triumph, must 
forever remain without a parallel. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor had 
written in his will, with his own hand, “It is 
my Wish that my ashes may repose on the banks 
of the Seine, in the midst of the French people 
whom I loved so well.” The French nation, 
liberated from the bayonets of the Allies, now, 
with a united voice, swelling from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, demanded of the English govern- 
ment the remains of their beloved Emperor. 
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On the 5th of May, 1840, the anniversary of 
Napoleon’s death, the application was made to 
the government of Great Britain by M. Guizot, 
in the following official note. M. Thiers was at 
that time at the head of the French Ministry. 

“ The undersigned, embassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the 
King of the French, has the honor, conformably 
to instructions received from his government, 
to inform his Excellency the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to her Majesty, the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, that the 


King ardently desires that the mortal remains | 


of Napoleon may be deposited in a tomb in 
France, in the country which he defended and 
rendered illustrious, and which proudly pre- 
serves the ashes of thousands of his compan- 
ions-in-arms, officers and soldiers devoted with 
him to the services of their country. The un- 
dersigned is convinced that her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s government will only see in this desire 


of his Majesty the King of the French a just | 


and pious feeling, and will give the orders ne- 
cessary to the removal of any obstacle to the 
transfer of Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena 
to France.” 

Times were now changed, and this demand 
could not be denied. The response was speedy 
and cordial. On the 9th of May Lord Palmer- 


ston transmitted the following reply, in which 
it will be observed with pleasure that the En- 


glish government no longer stigmatized the re- 
nowned Emperor of France as a usurping gen- 
eral, but promptly recognized his imperial title : 
“The government of her Britannic Majesty 
hopes that the promptness of its answer may be 
considered in France as a proof 
of its desire to blot out the last 
trace of those national animosi- 
ties which, during the life of the 
Emperor, armed England and 
France against each other. Her 
Majesty’s government hopes that 
if such sentiments survive any 
where, they may be buried in 
the tomb about to receive the re- 
mains of Napoleon.” 
This was all the amends which 
the English government could 
make for its unpardonable crime 
against the independence of na- 
tions. Justice exults in seeing 
the charge of usurpation thus re- 
tracted, in the recognition of the 
imperial title of the monarch of 
popular suffrage. Napoleon in 
his tomb had gained the victory. 
On the 12th of May the French 
Ministry made the following com- 
munication to the Chamber of 
Deputies : 
“Gentlemen; the King has 
ordered his royal highness the 
Prince of Joinville to proceed 
with his frigate to the island of 
St. Helena, to receive the mor- 


| tal remains of the Emperor Napoleon. We 
| come to ask of you the means to receive them 
worthily upon the soil of France, and to erect 
for Napoleon his last tomb. The government, 
| anxious to accomplish a great national duty, 
| has addressed itse)f to England. It has de- 
manded of her the precious deposit which for- 
| tune had surrendered into her hands. The 
| frigate charged with the mortal remains of Na- 
| poleon, will present itself, on its return, at the 
mouth of the Seine. Another vessél will con- 
| vey them to Paris. They will be deposited in 
the Invalides. A solemn ceremony, a grand 
religious and military pomp will inaugurate the 
tomb which is to receive them forever. It is 
important, gentlemen, to the majesty of such 
a commemoration, that this august sepulture 
should not be in a public place, in the midst of a 
noisy and inattentive crowd. It is proper that 
it should be in a silent and sacred spot, which 
can be visited with awe by those who respect 
glory and genius, grandeur and misfortune. He 
was Emperor and King. He was the legitimate 
sovereign of our country. With such a title he 
could be interred at St. Denis. But Napoleon 
must not have the ordinary sepulture of kings. 
He must still reign and command in the build- 
ing in which the soldiers of the country repose, 
and to which all who may be called upon to de- 
fend it, will go to draw their inspirations. His 
sword will be placed upon his tomb. Under the 
dome, in the midst of the temple consecrated 
by religion to the God of armies, art will raise 
a tomb worthy, if possible, of the name which 
is to be engraven upon it. His monument must 
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be of simple beauty, but of noble form, and have 
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that aspect of firmness and solidity which ap- 
pears to defy the action of time. The monu- 
ment of Napoleon must be as durable as his 
fame. Henceforth France, and France alone, 
will possess all that remains of Napoleon. His 
tomb, like his renown, will belong only to his 
country.” 

This annunciation, so nobly expressed, was 
received by the Chamber of Deputies, and by 


the whole of France, with a tumultuous burst | 


of applause. The Prince of Joinville, with two 


armed ships, was immediately sent to St. Helena. | 


General Gourgaud, General Bertrand, and Count 
Las Cases, the companions of the Emperor's im- 
srisonment, accompanied the expedition. A cof- 
Kin of solid ebony, elaborately carved in the 
shape of the ancient sarcophagi, was construct- 


the Emperor was interred, so that his ashes 
might not be disturbed. 


face of this massive and polished sarcophagus. 
A very magnificent funeral pall of velvet, sprink- 
led with gold bees, and bordered with a broad 
band of ermine, was also provided. At each 
corner was an eagle, embroidered in gold, and 
surmounted with the imperial crown. 

On the 8th of October the two ships cast an- 


chor in the harbor of St. Helena, and were re- | 


ceived with friendly salutes from the forts, and 


also from the English ships of war which were | 


in the roadstead, awaiting the arrival of the | 


French vessels. The 15th of October was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the arrival: of the 
august prisoner at this dreary rock. This day 
was appointed for the exhumation of his re- 
mains. Precisely at midniyht the British royal 
engineers, under direction of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of St. Helena, and in presence of the French 
and English commissioners, commenced their 
work. 


removed, and the heavy slab which covered the 


internal sarcophagus was lifted by means of a | 
| of the Emperor. 


crane. Prayers were then offered with uncov- 
ered heads, the coffin was carefully raised, and 
conveyed to a tent which had been prepared for 
its reception. With religious awe the three 


coffins of mahogany, lead, and tin were opened, | 


and upon carefully lifting a white satin vail the 
body of the Emperor was exposed to view. The 
remains had been so effectually protected from 
dampness and the air, that, to the surprise of all, 
the features of the Emperor were so little 
changed that he was instantly recognized by 
those who had known him when alive. His 
military dress exhibited but slight decay, and 
he reposed, in marble beauty, as if he were 
asleep. The emotion experienced by all was 
deep and unutterable. Many burst into tears. 
The hallgwed remains were exposed to the ex- 
ternal air less than two minutes, when the 
coffins were again closed, and soldered with the 
utmost care, and were then placed in the mass- 
ive ebony sarcophagus which was brought from 








Paris, and which was also protected by a strong 
box of oak. 

In the mean time clouds darkened the sky, 
the rain fell in torrents, dense sheets of mist 
enveloped the crags in almost midnight gloom, 
and a dismal tempest wailed its dirges over the 
gloomy rock. Minute-guns, from the forts and 
from the ships in the harbor, blended their thun- 
ders with the sublime requiem of the ocean and 
of the sky. Still nearly all the inhabitants of 
St. Helena, regardless of the deluging storm, 
were at the grave, and followed in the procession 
from the tomb to the ships. The funeral car 
was drawn by four horses, each led by a groom, 
while eight officers walked by the side of the 
hearse. All the military, naval, and civil au- 


| thorities of the island accompanied the remains, 
ed, large enough to inclose the coffins in which | 


with crape on the left arm. And, by the ex- 


| press invitation of the Governor, the successor 
One single word, Na- | 
POLEON, in letters of gold, was placed upon the | 
| whole military force of St. Helena, consisting of 


of Sir Hudson Lowe, all the gentlemen of the 
island were invited to attend in mourning. The 


the regular soldiers and the militia, were also 
called out to honor these marvelous obsequies, 
in which repentant England surrendered Napo- 
leon to France. As the vast procession wound 


| slowly along among the rocks, the most soul- 


subduing dirges of martial bands blended with 
the solemn booming of minute guns and with 
the roar of the elements, The streets of James- 
town were shrouded in crape, the yards of the 
shipping apeak, and all their flags at half-mast. 
Napoleon went down into the tomb denounced 
as an usurper. He emerged from it, after the 
slumber of twenty years, acknowledged an em- 
peror. 

At the quay, where the English lines termin- 
ated, the Prince of Joinville had assembled 
around him the French officers, all in deep 
mourning. As the car approached, they stood 


|in reverential silence, with heads uncovered. 
After nine hours of uninterrupted labor the | 
earth was dug from the vault, the solid masonry | 


The car stopped within a few paces of the mourn- 
ing group. The Governor-General of St. Helena 
then advanced, and, in the name of the British 
government, surrendered to France the remains 
The coffin was then received 
beneath the folds of the French flag, exciting 
emotions in the bosoms of all present such as 
can not be described. From that moment the 
same honors which the Emperor had received 
while living were paid to his mortal remains. 
Banners were unfurled and salutes were fired as 
the coffin was conveyed in a cutter, accompanied 
by a retinue of boats, to the ship. It was re- 
ceived on board between two ranks of officers 
under arms, and was then placed in a conse- 
crated chapel, constructed for the purpose, and 
illuminated with waxen lights. A guard of 
sixty men, commanded by the oldest lieutenant, 
rendered to the remains imperial honors. The 
ladies of St. Helena had offered, as a homage 
to the memory of the Emperor, a rich banner, 
embroidered by theirown hands. This grace- 
ful token from the English ladies was suspended 
in the chapel. The affecting scenes of the day 
were closed by the appropriate observance of 








those religious rites which the serious spirit of 
the Emperor had so deeply revered. 

The English authorities had vied with the 
French in rendering all possible official honors 
to the memory of the Emperor. “ During the 
whole time,” says one of the French officers, 
“the mission remained at Jamestown, the best 
understanding never ceased to exist between the 
population of the island and the Freijch, The 
Prince de Joinville and his companions met, in 
all quarters and at all times, with the greatest 
good-will, and the warmest testimonials of sym- 
pathy. The authorities and the inhabitants must 
have felt, no doubt, great regret at seeing taken 
away from their island the coffin that had ren- 
dered it so celebrated. But they repressed their 
feelings with a courtesy that does honor to their 
character.” 

The vessels sailed from St. Helena on the 18th 
of October, just twenty-five years and three days 
from the time when Napoleon was landed upon 
the island, a captive, to pass through the long 
agony of his death. As they were crossing the 
equator, on the 2d of November, a French ship 
of war met them, with the alarming intelligence 
that hostilities had probably already commenced 
between England and France, upon the subject 
of the Turkish-Egyptian treaty. The danger of 
capture was consequently imminent. The Prince 
of Joinville immediately resolved that, in case 
he should meet with a superior force, rather than 
surrender the remains of the Emperor again to 


the English, the ship and all its inmates should | 
go down, to accompany the ashes of Napoleon | 


to a common sepulchre in the abyss of the ocean. 
This heroic resolve was communicated to the 
whole ship’s company, and was received with an 
unanimous and an enthusiastic response. For- 
tunately, however, this cloud of war was dissi- 
pated. 

On the 2d of December, the anniversary of 
the great victory of Austerlitz, the two funeral 
frigates entered the harbor of Cherbourg. Three 
ships of war, the Awsterlitz, the Friedland, and 
the TJilsit, immediately encircled with protect- 
ing embrace the ships which bore the sacred 
relics. All the forts and batteries, and all the 
ships of war fired a salute of twenty-one guns 
each. The coffin was then transferred to the 
steam-ship Normandy, which had been, at great 
expense and with exquisite taste, prepared for 
the occasion. On the 9th the convoy entered 
the mouth of the Seine. A magnificent chapel 
had been constructed upon the unobstructed deck 
of the steamer, in which the coffin was placed, 
so raised as to be conspicuous to all who might 
crowd the banks of the stream. A’very impos- 
ing effect was produced by the number of wax- 
lights and flambeaux which, by day and by night, 
threw a flood of light upon the coffin. The im- 
perial mantle, sweeping to the floor, covered the 
sarcophagus. On a cushion at the head of the 
coffin rested the imperial crown, vailed with 
crape. A sentry with muskets was stationed in 
each corner of the chapel. At the head of the 
coffin stood an ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 
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Several officers were grouped near him. The 
Prince of Joinville stood alone at the foot of the 
coffin. 

Thus the cortége approached the city of Havre. 
Watchful eyes had discerned its coming, when 
it appeared but as a dark speck in the dim blue 
of the horizon. The whole city was in commo- 
tion. Minute-guns were fired; funeral bells 
were tolled; and the still air was filled with 
dirges from well-trained martial bands. All 
business was suspended. Every sound was 
hushed but the appropriate voices of grief. The 
crowd, oppressed with a religious awe, preserved 
the most profound silence as the imperial steam- 
ship, with her black hull and tapering masts— 
to which were attached the banners of France, 
gently fluttering in the breeze—glided majestic- 
ally to her appointed station. 

At this place arrangements had been made to 
convey the remains, by a smaller steamer, up the 
river Seine, one hundred miles, to Paris.. The 
taste and the wealth of Franee were lavished in 
the attempt to invest the occasion with all .pos- 
sible solemnity and grandeur. The steamer 
Parisian \ed the way, filled with the high digni- 
taries of the kingdom. Then followed a second 
steamer, with the crew of the frigate which had 
borne the remains from St. Helena. After this 
came the imperial barge, bearing the sacred 
ashes of the dead. It was richly, but with great 
simplicity, draped in mourning. ‘The sarcoph- 
agus was so elevated in the chapel that every 
eye could behold it. Ten other steamers com- 
posed the unparalleled funeral train. 

On the morning of the 10th of December, 
just as the rising sun was gilding the cloudless 
skies, this imposing flotilla of thirteen funeral 
barges, saluted by tolling bells, and solemnly- 
booming guns, and soul-stirring requiems, left its 
moorings, and majestically commenced the as- 
cent of the river. The back country, for thirty 
miles on either side, had been almost depopu- 
lated, as men, women, and children crowded to 
the banks of the stream, in homage to the re- 
mains of that great man, who was worthily en- 
throned in all their hearts. The prefect of the 
Lower Seine had issued the following proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants : 

Fellow-citizens! The department of Lower 
Seine will be first traversed by the general cor- 
tege, proceeding under the direction of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Joinville, toward the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, where memorable solemni- 
ties are to be enacted in the presence of the great 
bodies of the State, and illustrated by all the 
prodigies of art. There is no event in history 
which presents itself with such a character of 
grandeur as that which accompanies the removal 
of the remains of the Emperor Napoleon. When 
the vessel containing those venerated ashes shall 
advance slowly along the river, you will receive 
it with that religious feeling, and those deep 
emotions which are ever produced by the recol- 
lections of the misfortunes of the country, its 
triumphs, and its glory. You will render the 
last honors to that great man, with the calmness 
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and dignity becoming a population which has so 
often experienced the benefit of his protecting 
power and of his special solicitude.” 

As the cortége passed along, an innumerable 
multitude gazed in silence, but with tearful eyes, 
upon the sublime spectacle. Every battery ut- 
tered its salute. From the turret of every vil- 
lage church the knell was tolled; and there was 
not a peasant’s hut passed on the route which 
did not exhibit some testimonial.of respect and 
love. The city of Rouen, containing one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, is situated half-way 
between Havre and Paris. The’ sagacious pol- 
icy of the Emperor had contributed much to its 
prosperity, and had rendered it one of the chief 
commercial and manufacturing cities in the king- 
dom. “Paris, Rouen, and Havre,” said he, on 
one occasion, “shall form one great city, of 
which the Seine shall be the main street.” 
Such were the noble objects of Napoleon’s am- 
bition. But the Allies thwarted his generous 
plans by their assailing armies, and hunted him 
down as if he had been a beast of prey. The 
Mayor of Rouen, in preparation for the recep- 
tion of the remains of the Emperor, thus ad- 
dressed the inhabitants of the city: 

* Beloved fellow-citizens! After twenty-five 
years of exile in a foreign land, Napoleon is at 
last restored to us. A French prince, the worthy 
son of our citizen king, brings back to France 
what remains of the great Emperor. In a few 
days these glorious ashes will rest in peace under 
the national safeguard of his glory and the re- 
mains of his invincible phalanxes. A few mo- 
ments only are allowed to salute the coffin of the 
hero who caused the French name to be re- 
spected throughout the world. Let us employ 
them in solemnly manifesting the sympathies 
which are in the hearts of a population over 
whom the Emperor once extended his powerful 
and protecting hand. Let us unite with a relig- 
ious feeling in the triumphal funeral reserved to 
him by the city where his glory and genius are 
stamped with immortal grandeur.” 

From the adjoining country more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants had 
flocked to Rouen. Both banks of the river were 
richly decorated, and long galleries had been 
constructed, draped in costly silks, for the ac- 
commodation of the countless throng. Many 
lofty pyramids were erected, covered with rich 
purple satin and spangled with golden tears. 
Upon the bases of these pvramids were inscribed 
the’ names of the principal battles of the Em- 
pire. A triumphal arch, of majestic proportions, 
spanned the whole stream, covered also with 
richest silk, and brilliantly decorated with bees 
of gold. ‘Twenty thousand yards of silk were 
used in this structure, and thirty-six thousand 
bees. Two ships of honor, imposingly decor- 
ated, and covered with the flags of all nations, 
were so stationed that the funeral procession of 
steamers might pass between them. The bridges 
of Rouen were embellished with the highest 
decorations of art, and from every steeple and 
turret, and from almost every window of the 





city, tricolored banners were floating in the 
breeze. 

Before mid-day all the inhabitants of the city 
and its environs were assembled—cuirassiers, 
judges and advocates, ecclesiastics, the national 
guard, with drooping banners draped in mourn- 
ing, students, members of the Legion of Honor, 
retired officers, the veteran and wounded sol- 
diers of the old armies of the Empire, fifteen 
hundred in number, all at their appointed sta- 
tions. As these veterans, torn and battered by 
the storms of war, traversed the streets in long, 
military array—many of them im extreme old 
age, and all of them bearing in their hands 
crowns of immortelles and laurel—marching with 
reversed arms and to the mournful music of the 
muffled drum, their eyes moistened with tear. 
and their faces flushed with irrepressible emo. 
tion, they were greeted with that fervor of en- 
thusiasm which bursts from the soul when 
moved to its profoundest depths. They were 
the representatives of Napoleon. They were 
his children. There was probably not one among 
them all who would not gladly have laid down 
his life for his beloved chieftain. 

Just at noon, of a serene and brilliant day, 
the funeral procession of steamers made its ap- 
pearance, moving noiselessly and majestically 
along the mirrored surface of the river. A 
sublime peal of artillery, from ships, batteries, 
and the cannon of the national guard—louder 
than heaven’s heaviest thunders—announced 
that the Emperor was approaching. The scene 
of emotion which ensued no language can ex- 
aggerate. The Emperor, though in death, was 
restored, triumphant in love and homage, to his 
Empire. The honor of France was retrieved ; 
for her most renowned and adored monarch no 
longer slept, a captive, beneath the soil of his 
enemies. 

The speed of all the boats was slackened that 
the spectators might have a better opportunity 
to witness the imposing pageant. On reaching 
the suspension-bridge, over which, like the bow 
of promise, rose the triumphal arch, the Impe- 
rial barge paused for a while, and the military 
veterans, defiling along, cast their erowns of 
flowers at the foot of the coffin, while with wail- 
ing voices they tremulously shouted “ Vive 
lEmpereur !” The shout, which had so often 
thrilled in the heart of the Emperor, fell upon 
the cold and leaden ear of death. Did Napo- 
leon, from the spirit-land, witness this scene, 
and rejoice in the triumph of his fame? The 
vail is impenetrable. 

The Imperial barge then passed under the 
arch, and took her station in the center of a 
circle surrounded by the remainder of the steam- 
ers. The bells of the churches tolled the funeral 
knell, minute-guns were fired, the archbishop 
read the burial-service, while dirges from many 
martial bands were breathed plaintively through 
the air. Immediately after this act of homage 
to the dead, a salute from the shore announced 
that the ceremony would henceforth assume a 
triumphal character, The Emperor had re- 








turned to his grateful people, and was to be re- 
ceived as if still living. The bells rang out their 
merriest peals. All the bands played national 
airs. ‘The troops presented arms. The artil- 
lerymen of the National Guard fired a salute of 
one hundred and one rounds; and though all 
eyes were dimmed with tears, and all voices 
were tremulous with emotion, the clangor of 
bells, the thunder of artillery, and the peal of 
trumpets were drowned in the delirious and ex- 
ultant shout of “ Vive ?Empereur!” It was the 
shout of an enfranchised people, in thunder- 
peal announcing to astonished despotisms the 
final triumph of popular suffrage, in the re- 
enthronement of the monarch of the people’s 
choice. 

The same evening the procession moved on 
toward the excited, throbbing, expectant me- 
tropolis, The banks of the Seine, from Havre 
to Paris, are thickly planted with cities and vil- 
lages. As the flotilla passed along, it was con- 
tinually received with every possible demonstra- 
tion of attachment to Napoleon, and of national 
rejoicing at the recovery of his remains. The 
shores were lined by thousands of spectators, 
and the inhabitants of every district did all in 
their power to invest the scene with the most 
impressive splendor. Thousands came from 
Paris to witness a spectacle so singular and sub- 
lime. 

At Annieres lay the massive and gorgeous 
ship which had been built expressly to convey 
the remains of the Emperor up the Seine. A 
receptacle for the coffin had been constructed 
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upon the deck, in the form of an Egyptian tem- 
ple, open at the sides, with a flat roof, supported 
at the corners by four gigantic statues. The 
entrance to this temple was by a flight of steps. 
An immense gilded eagle formed the figure- 
head of the vessel. Tripods, blazing with many- 
colored flames, were placed around the tomb. 
This magnificent and costly piece of craftsman- 
ship was, however, found to be too heavy to be 
towed up the Seine in season for the ceremony 
appointed on the 15th. But at this place the 
vessel joined the convoy, adding greatly to its 
effect. 

At four o’clock in the afternoor of the 14th, 
the flotilla arrived at Courbevoie, a small village 
about four miles from Paris. Here the remains 
were to be transferred from the steamer to the 
shore. Thousands from Paris thronged the vil- 
lage and its environs to witness the imposing 
pageant. A colossal statue of the beloved Jo- 
sephine arrested universal attention, as she stood 
there to greet her returning husband. Maria 
Louisa, the daughter of the Cesars, was then 
living ingloriously at Parma. No one thought 
of her. At the head of the quay an immense 
column was raised, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, surmounted by a globe six feet in diam- 
eter, and crowned by a lordly eagle, glittering 
in gold. Upon the base of the column were in- 
scribed the memorable words : 

“It is my wish that my ashes may repose on 
the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the 
French people whom I loved so well.” 

A Grecian temple, one hundred feet high, 
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THE FUNERAL CAR 


was constructed at the termination of the wharf 
under which the body was to lie in state, until 
transferred to the funeral car. Richly decorated 
tripods, twenty feet high, emitted volumes of 
flame, producing a very impressive effect. Here 
Sergeant Hubert, who for nineteen years had 
kept watch at the solitary grave of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, landed. All the generals imme- 
diately gathered around him, with cordial em- | 
braces, and he was received by the people with | 
deep emotion. 

During the night all the vessels of the flotilla | 
were brilliantly illuminated. The next morn- | 
ing the sun rose, resplendently glowing in the | 
clear, cloudless, serene sky. 
claimed, “It is the sun of Austerlitz!” For a 
week multitudes, not only from the distant cities 
of France, but from all parts of Europe, had been 
arriving to witness this spectacle of sublimity 
unrivaled. For nearly four milés, from the 
esplanade of the Invalides, along the Quay 


Thousands ex- 


dOrsay, the Bridge of Concorde, the Elysian 
Fields, the Avenue of Neuilly, the Bridge of 
Neuilly to the village of Courbevoie, the road 
was lined by thousands of spectators, and crowd- 
ed with an indescribable opulence of embellish- 
ments. The excitement of the war-worn vet- 
erans of the Invalides amounted almost to de- 
lirium. The whole National Guard of Paris 
was drawn out to escort the remains. The 
Polish emigrants, many of them men of high 
distinction, sent a deputation earnestly request- 
ing permission to assist at the funeral ceremo- 
nies of the only monarch who had ever expressed 
any sympathy in their cause. Louis Philippe, 
the King of the French, with all the members 
of the royal family, and the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Chamber of Peers, 
were assembled beneath the gorgeous dome of 
the Invalides to render homage to the returning 
Emperor. The embellishments in Paris, along 
the path of the procession, surpassed every thing 
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which had ever been attempted before. The 
Arch of Triumph was decorated with most 
imposing grandeur. A colossal image of the 
Emperor stood upon its towering summit, look- 
ing serenely down upon his own marvelous tri- 


umph, and surrounded by those flags and eagles | 


which his victories had rendered immortal. 


Elysian Fields was imposing in the extreme. 
Each side was lined with lofty columns, sur- 
mounted by gilt eagles and decorated with tri- 
colored flags. Colossal statues, triumphal arch- 
es, immense vases blazing with variegated flames, 
and the assemblage of a countless multitude of 
spectators, presented a spectacle never to be for- 
gotten. 

The Imperial car was composed of five dis- 
tinct parts—the basement, the pedestal, the 
caryatides, the shield, and the cenotaph. The 
basement rested on four massive gilt wheels. 
This basement, which was twenty-five feet long 
and six feet high, and all the rich ornaments with 
which it was profusely 
embellished, were cover- 
ed with frosted gold. Up- 
on this basement stood 
groups of cherubs, seven 
feet high, supporting a 
pedestal eighteen feet 
long, covered with bur- 
nished gold. This ped- 
estal, elevated thirteen 
feet from the ground, was 
constructed with a heavy 
cornice richly ornament- 
ed. Itwashungin purple 
velvet, falling in grace- 
ful drapery to the ground, 
embroidered with gold, 
and spotted with bees. 

Upon this elevated ped- 
estal stood fourteen cary- 
atides, antique figures 
larger than life, and en- 
tirely covered with gold, 
supporting, with their , 
heads and hands, an im- 
mense shield of solid 
gold. This shield was 
of oval form andeighteen 
feet in length, and was 
richly decorated with all 
appropriate ornaments. 
Upon the top of this 
shield, nearly fifty feet 
from the ground, was 
placed the cenotaph, an 
exact copy of Napoleon's 
coffin. It was slightly 
vailed with purple crape, 
embroidered with golden 
bees. On the cenotaph, 
upon a velvet cushion, 
were placed the sceptre, 
the sword of justice, and 
the Imperial crown, in 





gold, and embellished with precious stones. 
Such is a general description of this funeral 
car, the must sumptuous that was probably ever 
constructed. 

This Imperial chariot of velvet and gold, im- 
pressing every beholder with its gorgeous and 


|sombre magnificence, was drawn by sixteen 
The view down the spacious avenue of the | 


black horses, yoked four abreast. ‘These steeds 
were so entirely caparisoned in cloth of gold 
that their feet only could be seen. Waving 
plumes of white feathers adorned their heads 
and manes. Sixteen grooms wearing the Im- 
perial livery led the horses. 

At half-past nine o’clock in the morning, 
after prayers had been read over the body, 
twenty-four seamen raised the coffin on their 
shoulders and, following the procession of the 
clergy, conveyed it to the Grecian temple. 
There it was deposited for a short time, while 
the clergy again chanted prayers. The seamen 
then again took up their precious load, and con- 
veyed it to the triumphal car. It was placed in 
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the interior of the vehicle, its apparent place 
being occupied by the cenotaph upon the sum- 
mit of the shield. As the car commenced its 
solemn movement the sun and moen were both 
shining in the serene and cloudless sky, gild- 
ing with extraordinary splendor this unparalleled 
scene. No language can describe the enthusi- 
asm inspired, as the car passed slowly along, 
surrounded by the five hundred sailors who had 
accompanied the remains from St. Helena, and 
preceded and followed by the most imposing 
military array which the kingdom of France 
could furnish. More than a million of people 
were assembled along the line of march to wel- 
come back the Emperor. All the bells in Paris 
were tolling. “Music from innumerable bands 
filled the air, blending with the solemn peal of 
minute-guns and of salutes of honor from many 
batteries. The multitude shouted, and sang, and 
wept. In a roar as of thunder the Marseilles 
Hymn resounded from ten thousand voices, and 
was echoed and re-echoed along the intermin- 
able lines. 

The church of the Invalides, in the splendor 
of its adornings, resembleda fairy palace. The 
walls were elegantly hung with rich drapery of 
violet velvet, studded with stars of gold, and 





bordered with amassive gold fringe. The eight 
columns which support the dome, were entirely 
covered with velvet, studded with golden bees. 
It would require a volume to describe the splen- 
dors of this room. Beneath its lofty dome, be- 
neath which the tomb of Napoleon was nlteriorly 
to be erected, a tomb which would cost mill- 
ions of money, and which would require the 
labor of years, a magnificent cenotaph, in the 
form of a temple superbly gilded, was reared. 
This temple was pronounced by all judges to 
be one of the happiest efforts of decorative art. 
Here the remains of the Emperor were for a 
time to repose. Thirty-six thousand spectators 
were seated upon immense platforms on the 
esplanade of the Invalides. Six thousand spec- 
tators thronged the seats of the spacious portico. 
In the interior of the church were assembled 
the clergy, the members of the two chambers 
of Deputies and of Peers, and all the members 
of the royal family, and others of the most dis- 
tinguished personages of France and of Europe. 
As the coffin, preceded by the Prince of Join- 
ville, was borne along the nave upon the shoul- 
ders of thirty-two of Napoleon’s Old Guard, all 
rose and bowed in homage to the mighty dead. 
Louis Philippe, surrounded by the great officers 
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of state, then stepped forward to receive the re- 
mains. 

“Sire,” said the Prince, “I present to you 
the body of the L:mperor Napoleon.” 

“T receive it,” replied the King, “in the 
name of France.” ‘Then taking from the hand 
of Marshal Soult the sword of Napoleon, and 
presenting it to General Bertrand, he said, 
“General, I charge you to place this glorious 
sword of the Emperor upon his, coffin.” 

The King then returned to his throne; the 
coffin was placed in the catafalque, and the last 
wish of Napoleon was gratified. The funeral 
mass was then celebrated. The King of France 
sat upon one side of the altar, accompanied by 
the Queen and all the princes and princesses 
of the royal family. The ministers and the 
marshals of the kingdom, the Archbishop of 
Paris with his assistant bishops and clergy, and 
all the prominent civil and military authorities 
of France gathered reverentially around the mau- 
soleum in this last sublime act of a nation’s love 
and gratitude. As the solemn strains of Mozart's 
Requiem, performed by three hundred musicians, 
floated through the air, all hearts were intensely 
moved. Thus ended a ceremony which in all 
the elements of moral sublimity has no parallel. 

In beautiful tribute to the warm affections 
of the Emperor, France, in 1847, placed by his 
side the ashes of two of his most devoted friends, 
General Bertrand, and General Duroc, each of 
whom had been Grand Marshal of the Imperial 
Palace, as if to cheer, by their love and com- 
panionship, the solitude of the tomb. ‘These 
two men,” said General Gourgaud, in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, ‘“‘ have been chosen principally be- 
cause the functions which they have fulfilled near 
the person oi: the Emperor, were all those of 
friendship and confidence. In placing them after 
their death by the side of his tomb, they will be 


| there, not as the most illustrious, not as the only 
| devoted and faithful, under a reign which furnish- 
| ed so many illustrations, so many generous sacri- 

fices of every kind, but as the natural representa- 
| tives of devotion the most pure, the most grate- 
| ful, and of a fidelity which was manifested the 
| most frequently, the most direct, and the longest 
| continued in good as in adverse fortune.” 

These two beloved friends now repose by the 
side of the Emperor. “Dear and venerated 
veterans,” said General Fabvier, “when you 
meet our chieftain, say to him, that his glory 
each day extends and brightens, and that this 
ceremony is a homage which we render to his 
loving heart, in again giving him the com- 
panionship of two of his most cherished associ- 
ates.” France has also established, in grateful 
commemoration of the virtues of her illustrious 
Emperor, an annual religious celebration of the 
return of his ashes, to be observed through all 
coming time, on the 15th of December, at his 
tomb beneath the dome of the Invalides. 

With such honors has France received back 
her Emperor, who had been torn from her by 
combined despotisms. Napoleon, in death, has 
| become the victor over all his foes. Every 
generous heart now does homage to his lofty 
character. His last wishes are accomplished, 
and his ashes repose in the bosom of his beloved 
France, amidst the imperishable monuments of 
| his wisdom, his goodness, and his glory. France 
has reared for him a mausoleum which is a 
nation’s pride, and he is enthroned in the hearts 
of his countrymen as monarch was never en- 
throned before. Through all coming ages travel- 
ers from all lands will, with reverential awe, 
visit the tomb of Napoleon. His noble fame is 
every day extending. The voices of obloquy 
are becoming more faint and few, and soon will 
| be hushed forever. 
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ITALIAN LIFE AND MORALS—EFFECTS 
OF ROMANISM ON SOCIETY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PARISIAN SIGHTS AND FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES.” 

HAVE universally found that the differences 
in the relative prosperity of the inhabitants 
of Catholic and Protestant countries was in ratio 
to the degree in which the Holy Father would 
consider the former faithful and the latter he- 
retical. This has indeed become a trite observa- 
tion among travelers of both religions. But no 
less a writer than the Abbé Lamennais denies its 
truth, and instances for his authority the condi- 
tion of the very. countries which Protestants 
claim as their own evidence. . England, Sweden, 
and Protestant Germany, according to him, are 
given over to irreligion, licentiousness, and po- 
litical turmoil; while those countries that repose 
under the shadow of the Holy See are stable in 
their institutions, and united in their faith. <A 
monk of St. Bernard, in conversation with me 
on the extent and progress of the United States, 
acknowledged that we were indeed a great na- 
tion physically ; but, said he, “what a pity it is 

you have no religion. . You will soon perish.” 
Such is the general sentiment among rigid 
Catholics.. They can not conceive how good 
morals, prosperity, a wise government, or salva- 
tion can exist independent of papal authority. 
To secure its supremacy, they are ever ready to 
trample upon those rights which we believe to 
be essential to human progress. Liberty of 


press and conscience, and the separation of civil 
and religious government, they consider equiva- 


lent to anarchy and atheism. The very enter- 
prise, toleration, and freedom of thought which 
are developed by our political institutions, and 
which we fondly conceive to be the fruits of 
righteousness, are, in their eyes, so many wit- 
nesses of our corruption and infidelity. With 
them, absolution, or centering faith and power 
in the Roman Church, is the “one thing need- 
ful” for humanity. This accomplished, they 
close their view to all further comparison; or 
if by chance they look abroad, and the wide 
gulf between the wealth, comforts, intelligence, 
and energy of Catholic and Protestant states is 
too obvious not to be acknowledged, they class 
the latter among those who in gaining the whole 
world are losing their own souls, 

Believing, as we do, that the possession of 
the good things of this earth proceeds mainly 
from those qualities that heap up most treasure 
in heaven—or, in other words, that virtue and 
vice, whether of the individual or nation, have 
their appointed rewards and punishments in this 
life as well as in that to come—we consider it a 
fair rule to judge papal rule by its fruits. In 
one Swiss Canton we find no beggars, universal 
thrift, cleanliness, and enterprise; in another, 
beggary, poverty, dirt, and general distress. The 
one is Protestant, and the other Catholic. 

But as Protestantism predominates in Swit- 
zerland, the contrasts are not so striking as be- 
tween those Catholic countries which are ex- 
clusively the religious property of the Roman 





See, and England, Prussia, and the United 
States, where Protestantism, although enforcing 
toleration, sways or influences the eritire popu- 
lation. France is in a transition state, a chaos 
of atheism, bigotry, and sentiment. Its shop- 
keepers, in mingled devotion and blasphemy, 
scarce knowing themselves which impulse pre- 
dominates, place over their doors, “ La Grace 
de Dieuw’ (the Grace of God), as a sign to attract 
custom, as may be seen in the street St. Roch, 
at Paris. The Spaniards call a fighting-vessel 
the “‘ Most Holy Trinity ;” and the Romans name 
a bank “The Holy Ghost ;” but these names 
are given in sincerity. and solemnity. France 
has grown prosperous and strong in proportion 
as she has become tolerant and free from the 
control of Rome; while Italy and Spain, the be- 
loved of the Church, are filled from one extrem- 
ity to another, in proportion as they are steeped 
in Romanism, with indolence, superstition, beg- 
gary, and their concomitant vices. If, then, 
wherever Romanism is omnipotent we perceive 
these results, it is natural to infer. that they fol- 
low the relation of cause and effect. 

My inquiries relate to Italy, and chiefly to 
Rome. Throughout the peninsula, except where 
the new-born liberality of Piedmont stimulates, 
or the iron hand of Austria, as in Lombardy, 
crushes, we find Jndolence the national charac- 
teristic. The Church encourages this parent 
of vice, by appropriating more than a quarter of 
the year to festivals, on which all labor is for- 
bidden and amusements encouraged. The vaca- 
tions of the schools, on this account alone, are 
so numerous that the general ignorance ceases 
to be a wonder. Undoubtedly many of the 
holydays originated in the desire to relieve over- 
taxed labor and recall the untaught mind to sen- 
timents of religion ; but during so many centuries 
saints have so rapidly increased as to threaten 
to entirely monopolize the time of the living. 
“Let the dead bury their dead,” has a pointed 
moral in Italy in the present age. 

Another cause of indolence are the fetters 
imposed on knowledge. There are numerous 
primary schools, it is true. Rome alone pos- 
sesses three hundred and seventy-two, which re- 
ceive about fourteen thousand children of both 
sexes. Throughout the country they exist gra- 
tuitously ; but, beside the simple elements of in- 
struction, they, as well as the universities, are 
made subordinate to papacy. The instructors, 
in general, are priests. ‘The Church Catechism 
is a text-book. All knowledge that tends to 
expand the mind, liberalize ideas, or develop 
physical energy unsuited to the theory of abso- 
lutism, is rigorously tabooed. Their intent is 
not to rear citizens, but to make subjects—to 
train disciples, and not masters. Catholic teach- 
ers are free to receive Protestant children—but a 
Protestant teacher is forbidden to receive a Cath- 
olic pupil. Indeed, it is with difficulty that 
Protestant parents can educate their children, 
unless they submit to the requisitions of the priest- 
hood. Even the Catholic principal of the best 
institution in Tuscany, a Frenchman, has with 
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difficulty, by the interference of his embassador, 
been allowed to continue his school, because the 
authorities conceived that he was bringing up | 


his pupils to be “too manly.” They even wished 
to exile him from the country. 

The field of knowledge being thus limited, 
enterprise is proportionally so; so that the ed- 
ucated, who have means, become in general ef- 
feminate idlers and corrupt in morals; while 
the poorer sort obtain some nominal office under 


government, at one or two shillings per day, or | 


else try their fortunes in the few and in general 
despised branches of commerce left to their op- 


tion, sufficiently unfettered as to admit of hope. | 


In America, we can not realize the extent of the 


restrictions to personal freedom, even in the | 


commonest concerns of life, which are the lot 
of Italians. If you are living on the sea-shore 
vou are denied the use of a boat, unless as a li- 
censed fisherman. Each city has its custom- 
house. I have seen a carriage stopped at the 
gates, and a penny’s worth of cake, which a lit- 
tle girl held in her hand to eat, taken. and taxed | 
the smallest copper coin—equal to a mill—for 
which a receipt was regularly made out and 
given, before the carriage could enter. The 
poor are unmercifully fleeced at every gabelle ; 
while the rich can carry loads of merchandise, 
unopened, in their trunks from one end of Italy 
to another, for a bribe of fifty cents given at 
each custom-house. 

From Rome I have gone by land to Naples, 
thence through some of the northern states of 

Vor. X.—No. 57.—X 


| Italy, 


ITALIAN HOLIDAY. 


and back to Florence, and never once 
| opened a carriage-load of trunks. The gift was 
expected, as a matter of course; but for the of- 
ficers to do their duty, that was quite another 
affair. The system is seen in its greatest cor- 
| ruption in the Neapolitan kingdom. At every 
|ten miles or so the traveler comes to a dogana. 
The soldiers stop the carriage. The ladies are 
requested to alight, and the gentlemen are ush- 
| ered into an upper room, where, in solemn dig- 
nity, sit the officials, who become prolix upon 
, the necessity of a strict examination of the bag- 
| gage. Should you in your innocence offer the 
keys, they speak more to the point, and at last 
| plainly say that it will save both trouble and ex- 
pense for you to give them a fee. Otherwise, 
| they will be sure to find something contraband. 
If you hand a Napoleon, they look astonished 
| at your meanness, and shake their heads, and 
say this will never do, They would do the same 
|if it were a shilling. An Italian must always 
| be twice paid. The smallest additional gratuity 
| settles the difficulty; and with a profusion of 
bows and good wishes you think you are ready 
| to proceed. Descending the stairs, your mis- 
‘take i is at once rectified. First comes the officer 
| of the guard for his gratuity—next the corporal 
—next the soldiers, each of whom swears he 
has been your special guard; that is, he has in- 
vited himself to a ride on your box for a mile or 
so—and, lastly, the facchini, or porters, the most 
extortionate of all, who claim high pay for not 
taking your trunks off. This is all done amidst 
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® throng of beggars and thieves, who pick your 
pockets or steal from the carriage as opportunity 
offers, at the same time stunning heaven with 
cries for charity, or calling upon the Madonna 
to pass to your credit above the coppers you have 
distributed among them below. 

A little further on occurs a similar scene at 
a so-called passport-office. I have had money, 
with which I was paying a porter, snatched from 
my hand in the streets of Naples by a sentinel 
on duty, and no one thought it strange. Go 
where you will in this kingdom, and you find a 
similar system of organized robbery, which makes 
one almost regret the good old days of banditti, 
when novelty and excitement added zest to the 
adventure. But now it is barefaced extortion, 
disgusting wrangling, and inevitable pillage. 
Formerly there was a chance of escape—now 
none. If you refuse to pay, your baggage re- 
mains untouched, but you are not allowed to 
proceed, The same corruption extends through 
all classes, with, of course, some honorable ex- 
ceptions. The King of Naples is well known 
as the chief of the lazzaroni. Hats, handker- 


chiefs, and sundries are not always safe at an 
Italian ball, or among even what may be con- 
sidered a genteel crowd. These peccadilloes, 
with lying and cheating, so common among even 
the better classes, bespeak a defective moral ed- 
ucation, and find their solution in great measure 
in the confessional, which acts as a safety-valve 


to the conscience, a little money or trifling pen- 
ance securing indulgence or absolution, until at 
last habit destroys the sense of sin and shame 
altogether. 

In France, lies are expected as a matter of 
course. Among the ladies they,pass under the 
softened expression of “ broder” (to romance) ; 
with gentlemen, more vulgarly; “ blaguer” (to 
fib); but both practice the vice either to please 
or to add piquancy to scandalous gossip, but 
seldom from baser motives. They so love to 
exaggerate, that even their daily newspapers 
are universally dated a day in advance; and even 
Galignani has been compelled to follow their ex- 
ample, to do away with the charge that he did 
not give the /atest news. 

With the Italians, however, lying is a down- 
right vice. Without the courage and gallantry 
of the French, they lie from fear as well as fun. 
One need have no greater evidence of the de- 
pravity of morals among the higher classes of 
Italian cities, than the universal scandal, which 
spares no one, and at the same time announces 
a general corruption inconceivable in similar 
circles in Protestant countries, or which, if ex- 
isting, would doom the offenders to social isola- 
tion. So the universal suspicion proclaims the 
equally-spread habit of falsehood. However 
much courtesy may gild social intercourse, the 
serpent-head of distrust is seen beneath. Jeal- 
ousy is equallycommon. Not the more honor- 
able sentiment founded on a regard for chastity, 
but the meaner spirit begotten of envy. It is 
really extraordinary to see how ludicrously, not 
to say inhumanly, domestics and the lower classes 





will sometimes exhibit this, when one would sup- 
pose that common wants would produce common 
sympathies. As for the former, when it exists, 
it is chiefly among lovers, and not married cou- 
ples, whose connubial eye is supposed to be 
blind. I have heard it remarked, by other la- 
dies, of one of the chief nobility of Tuscany—a 
wife and mother that it would be well for the 
country if it possessed more of—* How strange 
it is that the Duchess contents herself with 
only her husband.” Such is the common sen- 
timent. Matrimonial fidelity is the exception. 

Generally speaking, Italian women are the 
most untidy of their sex, both as housekeepers 
and in their toilet, when not dressed for their 
diurnal drive. This arises from indolence and 
want of good home educations, Convents are 
the schools of Italian mothers. Slipshod at 
home, they loiter or doze away their time after 
the most approved listlessness, indifferent to 
every thing but appearing well on parade or at 
the opera. Their households are neglected, 
children intrusted to servants, and their work, 
if any, confined to embroidery, rarely music, 
and sometimes a little painting or design. Their 
want of good taste in dress, in which, as a class, 
they are behind every other civilized nation, is 
the more strange, as they possess a natural taste 
for the beautiful in art. When the sex is thus 
unrefined in person, the mind is upon a par; so 
that one is not astonished to find a latitude in 
conversation, and an ignorance on general topics 
no less lamentable, but combined with an ami- 
ability and wit which, under better auspices of 
government and religion, would raise them to 
the level of their sex in more favored countries. 

The general effeminacy and want of energy 
of the male sex, would astonish any one not 
versed in their political history for the past two 
centuries. They weigh like nightmares upon 
the race; but without scope for ambition, or 
even ordinary physical action, what else can be 
expected ? 

The care which an Italian dandy takes to 
preserve himself from the fresh air of heaven, 
to avoid all exercise, and to develop his effem- 
inate beauty, is ludicrously wonderful. There 
are said to be not over three days of their de- 
licious climate in a year which are all right for 
an Italian. What with its being too hot or too 
cold, too dry or too humid, too changeable or 
too monotonous, the poor weather is little able 
to satisfy the race on which he lavishes most of 
his bounties. I was at a sea-side watering-place 
last summer. The water to me, who have lived 
eight years within the tropics, was uncomfort- 
ably warm; but the titled Italians first prepared 
themselves for their sea-baths by aperient med- 
icines and a course of warm baths, so that their 
systems should not undergo too great a shock. 

To return to schools and ecclesiastical edu- 
cation. One of its chief principles tends to per- 
petuate a canker which is gnawing at the vitals 
of Italy. The Church honors beggary in its 
bosom, by sustaining numerous communities of 
idle monks, who live on the charity and indus- 
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try of the public. 
sons, even as an article of faith, that alms ex- 


piate sins, and that it is necessary to give con- | 


tinually and abundantly to win heaven. Her 
charity is not of doctrine; she holds none in 
store for those who deny her faith—they are in- 
evitably damned; but in good works and alms- 
giving she is lavish, because by them she buys 
salvation for herself. 
trine of charity is twofold. It makes heaven a 
matter of barter, and teaches the poor.to believe 
that it is only necessary to wear rags, and live 
in filth and idleness, for the wealthy to become 


their debtors; while the excess of good works | 
of the Church provides them with a bed in a | 
hospital when ill, a snug retreat when old, and | 


the gifts of the rich at all times. 

“ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn 
thy bread,” was the early mandate of Heaven, 
carrying with it a blessing. ‘The spur of want 
is, however, the only sure provocative to labor. 
In Polynesia, and those climates where Provi- 
dence, as it were, houses and feeds man gratis, 
the human race remains stationary, never rising 
above the incipient stages of civilization. What 
Providence has seen fit to do for certain races 
of savages, limiting at once their sphere and 
their supply, Rome, from the days of the Grac- 
chi through its long decadence, sought to do for 
its turbulent population. But that which God 
did in wisdom man imitated in folly. The Ro- 
mans looked upon the state as a parent bound 
to provide for its offspring. From daily bread, 
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It teaches through all its les- | 


This abuse of the doc- | 


they soon learned to demand their daily oil 
and wine; then money; and, finally, spectacles 
and amusements—all gratis. The consequence 
was, that Rome trained its citizens into a mon- 
grel race of beggars and robbers, resolved to live 
without labor. They succeeded, but Rome fell ; 
| for the curse of idleness was upon it. 

The Church succeeded the Empire. To de- 

stroy its legacy of corruption was no easy task, 
| but one to which Christianity was equal, had 
not herself bowed to idols. Under her im- 
perial patrons she conquered but did not reform. 
True, individual virtue, and occasionally able 
and upright rulers, did much to counteract the 
prominent heathen vices, which slowly disap- 
peared before the principles of the gospel; but 
with all their power they were inadequate, in 
| the hands of papacy, to cleanse the foulest fount- 
ain of them all. 

The modern Italians, like the ancient Ro- 
| mans, remain a race with outstretched hands, 
They are beggars. Beggary has become an 
| hereditary vice. Shame, if it ever existed, has 
| long since forsaken the practice. With un- 

blushing falsehood it is to be seen in the palace 
| and in the hovel, in all its cunning degrees, from 
the throne of St. Peter’s to the veriest wretch 
that coils his scabby limbs under its shadow. 
The Church is responsible for much of this, not 
| from design, but from its mistaken doctrine, that 
| the greater blessing attends the giver than the 
| worker. It honors idleness, sanctifies the spread 


| palm, and thus impedes labor. Sixtus V. la- 
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bored diligently to arrest this evil. The estab- 
lished workhouses forbade mendicity under the 
severest penalties, and sought by energetic meas- 
ures to extirpate the pest, but in vain. After 
brief intervals of apparent reform, it reappeared 
as vicious as ever. The popes forgot that, while 
weeding with one finger, they were bountifully 
sowing tares with an open hand. The Romans, 
of all Italians, have in consequence the most 
profound aversion to labor. They are listless 
and silent even in their amusements, varied only 
by occasional flashes of passion, or the excite- 
ment of the carnival. 


The rich give abundantly and with indiscrim- | 


inating generosity, but as frequently from policy 
or ostentation. 
clients, they gather about them a numerous 
horde of idle dependents or professional beg- 
gars, who, content in the abasement of receiv- 
ing, gratis, their daily subsistence, have ceased 
to envy the common possessions of their lords. 
Nearly three-fifths of the real estate within the 
walls of Rome belong to less than one hundred 
families ; the remaining two-fifths to the hospi- 


tals and convents. Consequently, not one in a | 


thousand of the inhabitants of Rome has any 
fixed property. The Church and Government, 


including the few noble families able to support 
their state, own all Rome—a state of things suf- 
ficient in itself to kill enterprise, and keep the 
city as it is, a century behind even the other 


capitals of Italy. 
Each city has its characteristic type of beg- 


gars, though none is without specimens of all— | 
as they are a wandering race, and move to | 


where charities are most abundant. Rome, 
however, is the capital of beggardom. In Ven- 
ice they ply their art in gondolas. In Florence 
they dress in filthy rags, whine piteously, expose 
infants, and train bright-eyed young girls to 
waylay strangers, demanding alms with a per- 
tinacity proof against all repulse, though liable 
to the penalties of the law; in fact, throughout 
Tuscany they are the dirtiest and most beggarly 
set of beggars Italy can show. At the entrance 
of Vassicux’s reading-room, a white-haired old 
man, bent with age, his clothes hanging together 
by scanty stitches, is to be seen sitting in one 
position, and always in the same spot: for years 
he has been thus; he never speaks, but, as the 
visitors pass, meekly bows his head—silent if 
he receives a copper, and equally silent if dis- 
appointed. His dumb appeal is not without its 
fruits. A more expressive image of venerable 
patience, poverty, and humility the imagination 
never conceived; and yet; I presume, the old 
dodge, like Beppo, the.legless, roguish king of 
beggars at Rome, is rich, and able to dower his 
daughters, if he have any. 

In Naples they beg from the fan of it; bright- 
eyed, merry boys, full of life and activity, or 
lazaroni, up to a thousand tricks to excite com- 
passion and gain the trifling sum that will feed 
them for a week, while, for a bed, stone steps 
or a basket are sufficiently comfortable. But 
at Naples they are all ready to do any thing but 


Like old patricians with their | 


actual labor to unloose your purse-strings ; they 
will lie, cheat, or steal as temptation offers, and, 
if it please you, dance, sing, engulf macaroni, 
and play the jackanapes after the drollest fashion 
possible. There is fun and mischief in their 
begging which half-disguises its viciousness. 

The begging monks form a class, sui generis, 
under the especial patronage of the Church. 
They are the greatest eye-sores of the commu- 
| nity, being in general men of almost brutalized 
| appearance, unctuous and ignorant, and of cor- 
| responding habits. 

Beggary in Italy is elevated to the rank of an 
oceupation. Men and women are born and die 
| beggars, as their parents before them. This 
class appears the more numerous, because they 
| have the art of multiplying themselves, as it 
| were, interminably, They are the carrion crows 

of benevolence. They strip it to its very bones, 
| and scent their game afar off. There is no end 

to their disguises and ailments. Proteus-like, 
| they change their rags and diseases to suit every 
phase of charity, With an ubiquity that savors 
| of marvelousness they are here, there, and every 
where at the same instant; tow lame, then drop- 
sical, all at once minus an eye, arm, or leg, cov- 
| ered with sores, rheumatic, crippled by age or 

famished by hunger; surrounded by nursing, 
| starving children ; assuming every shape of dis- 
| ease or deformity, with crutches and all the out- 
ward appeals to sympathy, they excite terror and 
disgust as often as charity. There is no dis- 
guising their barefaced imposition. If their im- 
perfections are real, the eighteen hospitals of 
Rome are ample for their relief. But they are 
|like Bedouins in their habits, and prefer the 
plunder of the public to the legitimate relief of 
their wants. They are to be seen chiefly on 
the steps of the churches, when not begging, 
swearing, card-playing, quarreling, or sleeping 
from morning to night; where they then retire 
to, no decent mortal may know. 

In contrast with these are the genteel beg- 
gars; counts and countesses, vailed ladies in 
black, who haunt theatres; others in gayer 
costumes, who track you to your homes; all 
begging under some pretext or other, and grate- 
ful for a half-dollar, when, from their appear- 
ance, you feel ashamed to offer the man an eagle. 
I have had a well-dressed gentleman approach 
me in the street, bow with great courtesy, apolo- 
gize for interrupting me, and then go on to in- 
form me that he was of the higher classes, but 
had lost his money, and would be thankful for a 
“mezzo-baiocco,” half-cent! Ladies, too, so grate- 
ful as to kiss your hands for a half-dime! The 
degradation in such cases is too deep for the 
poverty to be wholly genuine. 

The system of asking is universal. At cer- 
tain palaces where you may have dined, the 
servants demand of you a fee. Mechanics, 
tradesmen even, all who serve you in one way 
or other, with few exceptions, ask for some- 
thing additional, grateful if they get it, and 
nevertheless ready to try again if they fail. 
In the country on the usual routes of travelers 
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GENTEEL BEGGAR. 


this nuisance is universal. 


Children follow the | instance, “May your handsome Excellency be 


earriage for miles clamoring for coppers, and | fortunate in your amours.” 


if refused, salute your ear with a curse and 
“May you break your neck! may the apoplexy 
seize you!” or some equally welcome catastrophe, 
winding up with some demoniacal sign, indica- 
tive of bad luck. I have always noticed that 
Italians never failed to counteract the spell by 


Aside from the parasitical and fictitious 


| misery of Italy, there exists a vast amount of 


some cabalistic movement of the fingers, known | 


only to the initiated. 


real, which even the colossal proportions of 
Roman Catholic charity are not sufficient to 
relieve. The mass of the people in ordinary 
times are but scantily supplied with even the 
most indifferent and least nourishing qualities 
of food. Consequently, in times of scarcity 


The usual reference is to the Madonna for | they are reduced to a condition bordering on 


your welfare, though all the saints in the Calen- | absolute starvation. 


dar are in turn invoked. Sometimes, especially 
with the Romans and Neapolitans, there is a 
touch of flattery, or a dubious wish expressed in 
their demands extremely naive and not always 
creditable to the morals of either party; as for 


Their chief diet is coarse 
bread, beans, and chestnuts. Any thing better 
partakes of the character of luxuries. The 
faintness or want of strength resulting from so 
meagre a diet, is relieved by the stimulus of 
large draughts of the light wines of the country, 
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in general, mixtures deleterious to the health, 
though not very intoxicating. Indeed, one 
cause of the apparent sobriety of the peasantry 
is said to be their inability to swallow enough to 
make them tipsy, though there are men among 
them that will drain a gallon flask at a sitting. 
They drink sufficiently, however, to excite to 
crime and disorders; and their temperance 
may be considered rather a passive than active 
virtae ; though, as men will seek artificial stimu- 
lants, it would be an advantage to the United 
States could light wines be substituted for 
strong liquors. 

The effects of general want and poverty are 
shown among the Italians generally, and espe- 
cially the Tuscans, in their short stature, heavy 
lifeless look and almost haggard appearance; 
the tout ensemble of dress and mien betokening 
a dispirited, badly-fed, and worse governed race. 
Their numerous holidays prevent their being 
overworked, but the pale, spiritless faces, bent 
figures, and misshapen shoulders of the laboring 
women, painfully tell their lack of generous 
diet and healthful employments. I never walk 
the streets of Florence without feeling pained 
at the sight of much silent misery that, callous 
as it were to its own wants, passes humbly and 
painfully by, seemingly without pleasure in the 
past or hope for the future. It really appears 


wrong to dress well and walk erect and joyful 
in the consciousness of health and the blessings 


of Providence, not to speak of the ostentation 
of the rich, in contrast with the blight which 
has fallen so heavily upon the lives of so many 
of our fellow-beings, through centuries of op- 
pression and miseducation. 

It is difficult to procure relis*'> statistics in 
Italy, but the few which I tec! authorized io 
give, will show not only the extent of poverty, 
but the extent of charity also in this land. In- 
deed, so numerous and so richly endowed are 
the “palaces” for the destitute, as the poor 
houses and hospitals may truly be called, that, 
in view of the general beggary and destitution, 
we can not come to other conclusion than that 
they overdo their own charitable design. Too 
much assistance has made the population lazy 
and improvident. They rely more upon public 
charity than private enterprise. Consequently 
reform must commence with them. 

In 1798 there were thirty thousand poor, or 
one-fifth of the population of Rome, upon the 
lists of the curates of the several parishes. 
Under the administration of the French up to 
1814, the proportion had been diminished to 
one-ninth. Since that period it has been on 
the increase. 

There are in Rome nineteen hospitals for the 
treatment of diseases. One of them, Saint 
Roch, is for the reception of pregnant women 
who wish to be confined in secret. In eight 
public hospitals the average number of sick 
daily, is about fourteen hundred, who cost nine- 
teen cents a day each. For every five patients 
there are two assistants or nurses, at the daily 
wages of thirty-three cents each, so that nearly 








one half of the revenues of the hospitals are 
expended on the well, who, of course, are greatly 
interested in multiplying them. ‘ 

The hospital of the Holy Ghost receives all 
bastards without question. They cost Rome 
yearly fifty thousand dollars. There are besides 
some fourteen semi-convents, where young girls 
are gratuitously received and educated. They 
never leave these retreats except to marry or 
become nuns. If the former, they receive a 
dowry of thirty-five dollars; if the latter, fifty 
dollars, so much is celibacy in Rome held in 
hnor above matrimony. As an anomaly, how- 
ever, in this doctrine, there exists at Rome, and 
in Italy generally, dota/ institutions, which annu- 
ally provide a considerable number of poor girls 
with sufficient dowries to tempt offers of mar- 
riage. The lottery is also a recognized institu- 
tion of the Church, or, more properly speaking, 
of its charity. Benoit XIV. ordered that at 
each drawing five maidens should receive their 
dowries from as many winning numbers ; hence 
the fortunate damsels are known not by their 
Christian names, but as Miss 79, or Miss 1025, 
as the prize numbers may prove. ‘The hospitais 
succor annually about five thousand poor, at an 
expense of two hundred thousand dollars. 

The Pope has various resources for his public 
and private benevolence. The Apostolic Au- 
mony, provides him with about five hundred 
dollars per month for general benevolence. 
The Datary, whence briefs and bulls are issued, 
a sort of ecclesiastical chancellary, which em 
ploys about one thousand persons, and receives 
immense sums from the sale of dispensations, 
indulgences, and the usual paper traffic of Rome, 
produces the Pope about thirty thousand dollars. 
An acquaintance of mine paid to this institution 
two thousand francs for the privilege to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. Shops for the sale of 
dispensations from fasting, and all the numer- 
ous requirements of the Church of Rome, to 
say nothing of more criminal indulgences, are 
common. The lottery produces fifty thousand 
dollars; the bureau of briefs and other offices 
some six thousand more, so that the Pope, un- 
less prodigal, need never be empty-handed. 

Venice, which once counted nine hundred 
rich and noble families, now contains scarcely 
twelve in comfortable circumstances. Some 
thirty others live obscurely in corners or lofts 
of their dilapidated palaces, depending upon 
the scanty rents received from strangers, At 
one period more than two-thirds of its popula- 
tion, or seventy thousand souls, required public 
aid. Milan, to the stranger, presents neither 
beggars or poverty; its aspect is gay and brill- 
iant, but this is owing rather to the severe meas- 
ures of the Austrian police to prevent mendicity 
than to real prosperity. Its asylums are on 
the same scale of palatial splendor as in other 
parts of Italy. As in Sardinia, the poor are 
removed from sight, and placed in buildings 
decorated with columns, mosaics, spacious halls 
and courts, rivaling in architecture the stately 
palaces of their rulers; which cold magnificence, 
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BRIGANDS—ARMED AND UNARMED. 


associated often with forced labor, they would 
gladly exchange for a gipsy life of privation in 


the open sunshine. Two thousand eight hun- 
dred individuals, according to a Milanese writer, 
are daily succoed by the houses of industry 
of St. Vincent and St. Mare alone, at a net 
annual expense of eighty thousand dollars, | 
The same establishments at Venice are more | 
prosperous, costing the city but about five thou- 
sand dollars, and even producing a saving, if 
the cleaning and lighting of the streets, with 
which they are charged, be comprised. 
Mendicity in the beautiful and rich Etruria 
has been very appropriately termed by Doctor 
Purchetti an “ unarmed brigandage.” _Its inso- 
lence and pertinacity, coupled with the healthful 
and robust appearance of the majority who de- 
mand, rather than ask alms, have won for it 
this character. Even in Florence, where alone 
it is forbidden by law, it often stalks the streets 
apparently unmolested, though it frequently 
assumes the disguise of traffic to blind the eyes 
of the police. Unlike other parts of Italy, it 
seldom descends to wanton exposure of ulcered 
or crippled limbs, or other disgusting corporeal 
modes of exciting compassion, but boldly says 
it is hungry, and simply exclaims, “Give me a 
quattrino.” Florence and Arezzo alone have 
organized houses of industry for the unoccupied 
poor. Elsewhere they are at the mercy of, or | 
prey unmolested upon, individual benevolence. 
All strangers arriving at Leghorn are taxed 
nearly one dollar a head for the poor. But 





their “ palace” is occupied by Austrian soldiers, 


while in rags and vermin they are allowed to 
infest the streets with more the air of nobles 
than of beggars. Such sights are not grateful to 
the eyes of a court. Consequently when the 
Grand Duke'!maes to the baths of Lucca or else- 
where, the poliee’are active in clearing the roads 
of a class of his subjects which reflect no credit 
on his government. After his departure they 
make up their temporary losses by harassing 
strangers with two-fold energy. In the capital, 
however, the severity of the law, which inflicts 
imprisonment or fines for the first offenses, and 
perpetual imprisonment with forced labor for 
renewed transgressions, serves in some degree 
to abate the nuisance. 

Formerly there were three hundred churches 
and convents in the little city of Florence, own- 
ing the larger part of its real estate. Thanks 
to the enlightened Ferdinand and the French, 
the greater part of these abodes of idleness were 
suppressed. Even now, however, the Church* 
owns a large proportion of the city. The 
numerous heraldic devices of the lamb and 
cross, to be seen on so many of the houses and 


| palaces of the city, indicate the wealth of the 


cathedral alone. At present there are seven- 
teen convents of men and fourteen of females, 
besides seven houses of refuge for young girls 
under the charge of nuns. Of hospitals of all 
kinds there are eight or ten; that of Santa 
Maria Nuova, founded in 1287, being one of 
the finest and best organized in Europe, and 
succoring annually more than three thousand 
sick of both sexes. 
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In this hospital is to be seen the museum of 
the late Professor Segato, who discovered the 
process of petrifying animal substances, so that 
while they retained their natural colors and 
shapes, they became as hard as stone. ‘The 
Church, as usual, interferred with his art, on the 
ground that it was contrary to the scriptural 
doctrine of “into dust shalt thou return.” Con- 
sequently, unable to prosecute the discoveries 
further, he soon after died, leaving to the world 


this unique museum as the evidence of his suc- | 
cess, and to tantalize science with regrets for the | 


lost secret, 

It comprises every portion of the haman body 
transformed to stone, destined to endure as long 
as the world itself, if not ground to pieces by 
violence. There are two tables, one finished and 
polished, the other incomplete, made of mosaics, 
formed by sections of human bones, brain, lungs, 
blood-vessels, intestines, and muscles, as firm as 
marble, showing the internal structure of each, 
but resembling colored stones, Without an ex- 
planation every visitor would presume them to 
have come from some stone mosaic manufactory, 
for they are symmetrically arranged in squares, 
with the great variety of colors nicely graduated. 
Different portions of the human body, showing 
the internal anatomy, are so perfectly petriffed 
as to form perfect objects of study for the medi- 
cal student. Even morbid anatomy was sub- 
jected with entire success to this process. An- 
imals of all kinds, reptiles, chickens, in and out 


of the egg—in short, nothing that had warm | 


blood was capable of resisting his petrifying 
touch. The beauty of his art was that it pre- 


served the life-like appearance and color of the | 


animal; hence, for anatomical and natural his- 
tory museums, his discovery was invaluable. 
The student had before him the-real object of 
his study, perfect as in life, without any of the in- 
conveniences and imperfections attending wax- 
en representations and stuffed, or spirit-pre- 
served, specimens. The Roman Church, above 
all others, did wrong to discourage the art. 


Next to medical colleges it is the largest dealer | 


in dead men’s bones. What an improvement 
it would have been, instead of exhibiting a 


knee-pan in a vial, or a dried skull in a gold | 
case, to have held up for adoration an entire | 
saint as fresh as in life. All skepticism in relics | 


would then disappear, for however easy it may 


be to substitute one bone for another, there | 
could be no possibility of destroying personal | 
The stone saint would be the actual | 


identity. 
image of the live saint ; no daguerreotype could 
be half so exact ; and when not in use, could be 


quietly laid by on the shelf, as is frequently | 


done in life. 

What a gallery of great men might not be 
bodily perpetuated to the world by this art. 
Who would not now like to see the real Homer, 


Socrates, or,Ceesar, not in col marble, but look- | 
ing as if they merely slept, their actual flesh and | 


blood stiff and erect before us? The sculptor 
would have abandoned his art in despair. I 
can not say that I should look complacently on 


| the process ‘As applied to one’s own family. 
Perhaps the relations of Homer, Socrates, and 
Cesar would have had similar objections, and 
so we should have preferred the funeral pile to 
| the adamantine embalmment. There is, however, 
in this museum the head of a young girl, with 
| long flaxen hair of remarkable beauty, as soft 
and tresslike as in life. Belonging to this head 
| is a virgin bosom, snow-white, and of a perfec- 
| tion of form that nature seldom equals, and art 
never surpasses. Power’s Greek Slave, or the 
Venus de Medici, could exchange busts with 
this maiden without loss; so exquisite are its 
proportions, and so pure its outlines. Here, 
then, exists a figure which women will envy, 
and men admire through all time, as cold and 
hard as flint, yet warming the feelings with love 
and pity for the fate of one so young and beauti- 
ful. All that is known of her is that she was 
found dead with others under the roof of a 
church that fell in, and Segato possessed him- 
self of her corpse. 

Hospitals for foundlings appear to be a pecul- 
iar charity of Roman Catholic countries. They 
indicate both great distress and a low scale of 
morality. . Increasing as they must, from the 
facilities they afford to illegitimacy and concu- 
binage, evils scarcely less than those which they 
seek to remedy, Protestants should be cautious 
in imitating them. Indeed, in countries of their 
origin they are defended only as a choice be- 
tween the infanticide and abandonment, which 
it is their peculiar province to prevent and re- 
| lieve. Both legitimate and illegitimate infants 
| find a home in these asylums to the number of 
several thousands annually. When of sufficient 
age they are placed in the families of the peas- 
ants, who receive a érifling sum for their main- 
tenance, which ceases when the children are able 
to earn something for themselves. If the girls 
marry, they are entitled to a dowry of about 
thirty dollars, but after they have left the hos- 
pital and are at service, they frequently con- 
tinue to obtain this sum without the necessary 
condition, through others to whom they furnish 
their papers for that purpose. In 1825 there 
were 10,194 infants received into the several 
foundling hospitals of Tuscany. The number 
increased to 12,494 in 1834, owing, in part, to 
the increase of population. In 1841 the family 
of the Royal Hospital of Innocents of Florence 
alone, numbered 7511, a large number of whom 
are legitimate children abandoned from cause 
of poverty by their parents. They can, how- 
ever, at any time reclaim them by reimbursing 
| the hospital for the expenses incurred. A con- 
siderable number, one in sixteen, are thus with- 
| drawn, but with all the care and kindness be- 

stowed upon those who remain, their lot is a hard 
one. I had a domestic once who knew nothing 
more of her childhood than that she was found 
in the streets and placed in one of these hos- 
pitals, where, after receiving the usual fare and 
education for a certain number of years, she 
was sent out into the world to gain her own 
subsistence. She knew neither parent nor rel- 
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ative—in fact, was perfectly alone, united to so- 
ciety only by the indissoluble chain of servitude ; 
for what hope bas one of these public orphans 
to contract ties of family when even noble born 
maidens without dowries are compelled to pine 
in solitude, or seek religious consolation in 
eloisters. She was humble and grateful, but 
sad; feeling deeply her forlorn situation, ag- 
gravated as it was by a pulmonary complaint, 
which threatened soon to terminate her sorrows 
in life, and unite her with Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom. I know not who are most to be pitied ; 
the parent driven by shame or poverty to vio- 
late the purest instincts of human nature; or 
their offspring, fatherless and motherless, know- 
ing no kin, nursed during infancy by hirelings, 
or else confined within the walls of a charitable 
institution, deprived of the sacred joys of a 
home, until bone and muscle are sufficiently 
grown for them to take their places as “the 
drawers of water and hewers of stone” for their 
more fortunate brethren. Vice brings with it 
another punishment. Whoever has noticed 
these orphans will have perceived that they ap- 
pear like an inferior race of humanity, com- 
pared with the civilized European type. Their 
faces and forms seem as if run in one mould, 
with dull, unintellectual, almost imbecile expres- 
sions, and short stubby figures, like those of well- 
fed swine. After looking at these children I 
ceased to wonder at the stunted, haggard, life- 
less population so often seen in the streets. 

Naples, in its “‘ Albergo dei Poveri,” possesses 
one of the most sumptuous poor-houses in exist- 
ence; one immense establishment, accommodat- 
ing upward of three thousand paupers of both 
sexes, in which there are not only workshops 
for the fabrication of silks, cottons, laces, the 
cutting of coral, and other trades, but also 
schools of music, design, arithmetic, and other 
branches of knowledge, besides a printing-office, 
type-foundry, and other arts, so as to afford suit- 
able employments and instruction for all capac- 
ities. Notwithstanding this model establish- 
ment and numerous others, whose annual rey- 
enues amount to nearly two millions and five 
hundred thousand d@lars, Naples is infested 
with an idle, begging population, to reform 
which, would require all the energy of well- 
directed, liberal institutions, or else a severity 
which even its heartless despotism dare not 
exercise, 

There is an important distinction between 
_ Roman Catholic and Protestant benevolence in 
modes of action. Both are comprehensive, self- 
denying, laborious, and unwearied. The for- 
mer, however, partakes of the parade and-osten- 
tation of the Church, which controls and directs 
its operations. It delights in uniforms, chantings, 
torch-lights, and masquerading. When it visits 
the sick or buries the dead, it puts on its robes 
of office. With all its apparent humility, it 
blazons forth its good deeds to the world by a 
state and trappings that announce its errand, 
and proclaim its subserviency to the Holy See. 
To relieve is the secondary, to proselyte is the 





primary object of its creed. Its various associ- 
ations form the militia of popery, and, owing to 
their real virtues, they are the most successful of 
its soldiers in extending its conquests. No one 
can meet the Roman “ Brethren of the Dead,” 
whose office is to bury the deserted victims of 
contagion, see the mournful costume of the 
Florentine “Brethren of Pity” in their more 
comprehensive errands of mercy, or watch the 
noiseless steps of the French “ Sisters of Char- 
ity,” as they glide, like ministering angels, to the 
hearthstones of poverty or the bedsides of the 
sick and dying, without feeling his heart respond 
to the sublime doctrine of the universal brother- 
hood of man, and involuntarily reverencing that 
form of Christianity which thus manifests its 
benevolence to the world. But is there not 
more real sublimity in the silent, humble walk 
of Protestant benevolence—the doing good in 
secret—than in all the mighty machinery of 
Rome? The one takes hold of the sentiment, 
and exalts the imagination; it proclaim: its 
work and demands its tribute. The other also 
has in its ranks Sisters of Charity and Brethren 
of Mercy as devoted and unwearied as any in 
the ranks of Rome. But they go forth on their 
daily rounds of Christian love unheralded by 
chants, and undisguised in the robes of state ; 
less known to the public than if, in their spirit- 
ual pride, they doffed their usual habiliments to 
bury themselves and their good works in those 
lugubrious costumes with which Romanism con- 
ceals all but the eyes, for fear that the right hand 
shall know what the left doeth, while at the same 
time they bid the world to do them reverence. 

Protestantism washes no pilgrims’ feet, and 
feeds no paupers in the pride of charity amidst the 
splendors of a dominant hierarchy. It makes no 
theatrical exhibition of its benevolence, though 
its English form delights too much in good din- 
ners. Its benevolence flows not at the com- 
mand of a human “ Holy Father,” directed by 
one fallible will toward one infallible purpose ; 
but is the offspring of individual hearts, con- 
centrated by love, for the simple purpose of vis- 
iting “the widows and fatherless in their afflic- 
tion.” 

Men see not the Protestant Brethren of Mercy 
as they pass by, for they are like other men; 
neither do women kneel on stony pavements 
when the Protestant clergyman carries hope to 
the dying, for his presence is not pompously an- 
nounced by a long train of priestlings in gaudy 
robes, with the tinkling of bells, and the armed 
soldiers, who guard the Roman minister as ht 
bears the body and blood of the Prince of Peace 
on his way to absolve dying sinners; nor do our 
Sisters of Charity wear other garb than that in 
which they so faithfully perform their duties as 
Christian mothers. ; 

Protestant benevolence appeals directly to 
“Our Father in Heaven” to sustain ard direct 
its energies; it acknowledges its accountability 
to the public, from which it derives its material 
aid: and in all points it seeks to dispense its 
bounties as Providence extends its blessings, 
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silently and effectively, to all who hunger and | 
thirst. Both are the children of Christianity. | 
Which does it most honor, and partakes largest | 
of its spirit, the records of eternity alone may | 
decide. Would that, while both remain on earth, | 
their rivalry were solely in provoking each other 
to good deeds! 

Roman Catholic cities, in their primary as- | 
pect, present a higher appearance of public mo- 
rality than Protestant capitals. But few public | 
women are met in their streets; drunkenness | 
seems rare; and there is a general quiet and | 
lethargy, the exact reverse of the bustle and en- 
terprise of those towns that acknowledge Prot- | 
estantism. Nowhere is this parallel more strik- | 
ingly shown than between Geneva and Lucerne, | 
Florence and New York, or Rome and London. | 
This external morality is readily explained. 

While the grosser forms of prostitution are | 
not so openly exhibited in Papal cities as in 
Protestant, the distinction between virtue and 
vice is much less rigorously drawn. The Ro- | 
man clergy are able to repress it outwardly, but 
it extends inwardly. Society in general is cor- 
rupt, while the streets are comparatively pure. 
The forced celibacy of the priesthood ever has | 
produced, and will continue to, while it exists, 
a vast amount of hidden concubinage. The re- 
ligious restraints and expenses of marriage pro- | 
duce more that is open, while the general laxity | 
of public opinion tolerates corrupt unions that | 
in England and the United States would bring 
upon the offenders the penalties of law and ex- 
pulsion from society. Possibly there are fewer 





public prostitutes in strictly Roman Catholic 
towns than in Protestant, but as an offset, the 
morals of their women are looser, and afford 
witler scope for intrigue, so that licentiousness is 
not concentrated, as in general with us, to a class 
of degraded females, and reduced to the baser 
condition of traffic. Our streets too are freed 
from a nuisance which no traveler escapes from 
in Italy. Pimps dog his steps every where, and 
though he may escape the sight of loose women, 
he is ¢onstantly haunted by the obscene impor- 
tunities of their beastly male agents. 

Intoxication is rarer, because strong liquors 
are not so available. There is, however, more 
general drinking, and perhaps, in the mass, more 
aggregate vice and misery from this cause than 
in America. In Italy all drink; teetotalism is 
unknown. If we possess a confirmed race of 
drunkards, they do not understand the principle 
of temperance ; so that while they fail to show 
as many repulsive specimens of this vice as we, 
they exhibit more general misery and degrada- 
tien. 

The average morality of the Italian races, in 
other respects, I consider as beneath the Amer- 
ican. Why is it that the lower story of every 
house and palace is fortified by iron gratings 
and massive doors, so as to resemble more a 
prison than private dwellings, if it be not from 
the general sense of insecurity to property ? 
Petty dishonesty, pilferings, and what may be 
comprehended under the general term of knav- 
ery, extend to degrees of society whose social 
position would apparently place them above all 
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risk of taint. The servility which panders to 
vice and clutches at gain, through ignominy or 
disregard of self-respect, is painfully apparent. 
Female servants kiss the hands of their masters, 
and obsequiousness is the chief recommendation 
in domestics. There is much kindly feeling in 
the relation of servant and master in Italy, it is 
true, to the credit of both parties; but the gulf 
between the two is an impassable one— its 
boundaries are those of perpetual caste. 
Italians are not educated up to ,the Protestant 
standard of truth and honor. As beggary with 
the lower classes carries with it no shame, so 
falsehood among the higher would not be deem- 
ed avice. The multiplicity of newspapers in the 
United States prevents any crime from being 
long hid. Every thing which in any way inter- 
ests the public is spread before it, from one ex- 
tremity of the Union to the other, with the 
rapidity of thought. In consequence, all our 
evil deeds are dragged to light, and every day 
develops, as it were, some new crime. At the 
first glance it would appear as if we were a pe- 
culiarly criminal race, but when we consider that 
the newspapers reflect as a looking-glass the 
moral condition of a population of twenty-five 
millions, our surprise is rather at the paucity 
than the extent of crime. Italy presents nothing 
of the kind. Its population is not one of read- 
ers. Journals are small, scarce, and restricted 


to only what jealous governments permit to be 


known. They are but an indifferent clew to the 
moral condition of Italians. Crimes may be 
common or rare, and nothing be heard of them 
away from their immediate circle. Still, I do 
not believe that the Italians are given to the 
cold-blooded atrocities which figure not unfre- 
quently in the criminal calendars of England 
and America. At all events we rarely hear of 
coolly-planned murders for the sake of booty ; 
and yet brigands and assassinations figure large- 
ly in Italian tales. The Italian kills in warm 
blood, or in his profession of a “bravo.” He 
uses his knife, particularly the Roman, as an 
Anglo-Saxon does his fists. It is his national 
weapon, and the idea of courage is particularly 
connected with a prompt thrust in revenge of real 
or fancied wrong. The Italian is like the Indian 
in respect to his mode of retribution. He seeks 
it in the way in which he himself is safest; and 
what northern minds would consider as base and 
cowardly, he considers as courageous and justi- 
fiable. All who have read the appeals of Maz- 
zini to his countrymen will not fail to perceive 
that he relies chiefly on treachery and assassin- 
ation—a wholesale repetition of the Sicilian ves- 
pers—to bring about a revolution. The criminal 
statistics of Rome would show that he does not 
appeal to their skill ‘in the use of their national 
weapon without reason. 

During the last century, the average of mur- 
ders in Rome, with a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, was five or six a day, 
and on one occasion fourteen. While occupied 
by the French, there were in a single day one 
hundred and twenty assassinations. And as 





late as 1828 they averaged one daily. A chapel 
of the Madonna in the church of the Augustins 
is haug about with knives, dirks, and other mur- 
derous instruments, suspended there by their 
owners, at the order of their confessor, as a 
condition of absolution and evidence of pardon 
of their crimes. 

The streets of Rome are not safe at the later 
hours of night, even now, for any one who has 
aught about him to tempt the cupidity of its 
highwaymen. R»man friends of mine are ac- 
customed to place their watches in their boots 
when out late at night. Every housekeeper will 
tell you the risks they run in not keeping the 
strictest watch over their premises; and any 
one’s experience in visiting Italian families will 
convince them that they have more confidence 
in their porteullis doors and massive gratings 
than in either the honesty of their countrymen 
or the guardianship of the police. It is custom- 
ary, when a visitor calls, to reconnoitre, either 
through a loop-hole or an upper window, so as 
to ascertain his quality and business before with- 
drawing the bolt. Fear and suspicion are man- 
ifested to great extent in the domestic arrange- 
ments of Italians, and with reason, for in no 
country is there more sympathy felt for the bandit. 
As he protects the poor, he is considered more 
as their champion than a criminal. The ranks 
of highwaymen are often recruited from the dis- 
affected toward the government, whose oppres- 
sions force them, as it were, into open hostility. 
Hence they partake in part of the character of 
patriots; and, even with the aid of French and 
Austrian troops, Italy finds it no easy task to 
keep her roads and cities safe for the traveler. 
Judge, then, what would be the condition of the 
country were its five hundred thousand bayonets 
reduced to the number that compose the army 
of the United States! 

The chiefs of the Roman brigands, from their 
audacity and extent of their crimes, have ranked 
with the vulgar as heroes. The Roman govern- 
ment, unable to cope with them, has, after the 
had glutted themselves with plunder, pardoned 
and pensioned them to keep the peace. 

One of the most noted was Gasparone, who 
began his career by killing his confessor for re- 
fusing to absolve him for a robbery. Yet so 
scrupulous was he in the performance of those 
religious rites that ignorant Romanism substi- 
tutes for spiritual worship, that he acquired with 
the country people areputation for sanctity ; par- 
ticularly for his devotion to Saint Anthony, and 
his careful abstinence from murders on Sundays 
and Church festivals. 

Another, Gobertino by name, killed, during 
his career, with his own hand, nine hundred and 
sixty-four adults and six infants ; regretting only 
on his death-bed that he had not been able to 
make up the number to a thousand. Aronz 
Albagna massacred his entire family, including 
his father, mother, two brothers, and sister. 
America and England may contain criminals 
capable of rivaling these exploits; but it is cer- 
tain that the opportunity never would be allowed 
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ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 


them. It is rare in either country that a villain 


gets beyond his first great crime. 

My object in presenting this unfavorable sum- 
mary of Italian character is to show to what ex- 
tent, in comparison with Protestantism, I con- 
sider Romanism to be responsible for it, both 
for what it has actually done and what it has 


failed to do. If such are the results where Ro- 
manism is supreme, are not other nations in 
which it seeks to find sway warranted in view- 
ing it, both in a political and moral sense, with 
a jealous eye? If there be im the institutions 
of Protestant countries any superiority over those 
of Roman Catholic, if i$ owing to the purer faith, 
greater knowledge, and more elevated view of 
human rights which they have developed. Prot- 
estantism is progressive. It looks both to the 
temporal and eternal welfare of the individual. 
What it claims for itself it allows to others, ask- 
ing deference only to civil law, while creeds are 
left intact. It seeks to convert the understand- 
ing, and not to terrify the nerves and lull them 
into a false repose. 

Romanism, on the contrary, is the opposite 
of all this. She forbids liberty of speech and 
freedom of the press. She refuses the appeal 
to the Bible. Intolerance is her constant prin- 
ciple. By one weapon or another, by being all 
things to all men, by persuasion when possible, 
by force when she has the power, she seeks to 
bind all nations to her spiritual despotism. Ro- 
manism and republicanism are antagonistic pow- 
ers. When together, one or the other must suc- 
ecumb. In the United States, thus far, Protest- 
antism has succeeded in extracting the sting 


| from her enemy. 





There are only two powers 
equal to cope with her. Democracy, on the 
one hand, strong in its own rights, and enlight- 
ened as to its true mission to elevate mankind 
by the gradual spread of liberty sanctified by 
religion and knowledge ; on the other, a despot- 
ism capable of controlling elements as powerful 
as its own. In England and America it is kept 
within restricted limits by the superior power 
of an enlightened public opinion. In France 
it has again become restless and aggressive ; 
not content with equality, it seeks supremacy. 
Whether the infidelity of France will be able to 
retain the toleration it has permitted to all sects 
in the contest with the sibtleties and fanaticism 
of popery, remains to be seen. The policy for 
Romanism is to demand for itself all that it re- 
fuses ‘to another—the golden rule has no place 
in its creed. Protestantism asks nothing more 
than that all sects should be placed on an equal 
basis, and left to find their way to the hearts 
of men through the paths of knowledge and 
truth. In doing this, she disarms herself of 
weapons that Romanism unscrupulously uses to 
her injury. They do not meet on equal terms 
except on Protestant grounds. When the Pope 
rules, the tongue is tied and the limbs fettered 
if they do not acknowledge his supremacy. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the attacks of popery 
are confined to Protestant countries. Her power 
has been checked repeatedly by Catholic princes, 
and equally against them she wages endless war 
on every point that crosses her selfish interests. 
Venice was free and powerful while she was 
tolerant and uncompromising to the demands 
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of Rome ; Florence populous and prosperous un- 
til her rulers became priests and her interests 
confided to Rome. All free communities that 
have trusted to her for salvation have fallen by 
her arts. There is no hope for Italy while pop- 
ery exists as a dominant creed. It opposes an 
insurmountable barrier to freedom and knowl- 
edge. None are more painfully convinced of 
this than enlightened Italians themselves. Pied- 
mont is now a rising state, but every step of her 
progress is one of contest with the Pope. In 
Spain, popery refuses a Christian burial to a 
Protestant. In Germany and France she calls 
marriages concubinage when not sanctified be- 
fore her altars with gifts to her priests. But I 
have already pursued this topic sufficiently far 
to bear my witness against the giant cause of 
the darkness and ignorance that overspreads so 
large a portion of our globe. 

One topic which enlists the sympathies of 
liberty every where still remains. Will Italy 
ever become a united, free country, or must she 
ever remain, in the words of Metternich, merely 
a geographical idea? Nature evidently intended 
her for a unity. This, however, has never been 
accomplished. Rome founded her power over 
isolated cities and kingdoms; she melted them 
in the crucible of her power, but did not cast 





| ters. 


are still active. Venice hates Milan—Leghorn, 
Florence—Pisa, both; in short, the nearer are 
towns the more cordial is the hatred that exists 
between them. Patriotism is purely local. Dur- 
ing 1848, the Livornese wished to plunder Flor- 
ence, and would have preferred turning their 
arms against their countrymen rather than 
against their common enemy. The little, pov- 
erty-struck Lucca, now merged into Tuscany, 
mourns its court, and resents as an injury its 
absorption into a greater and more powerful 
state. The feeling between the numerous states 
into which Italy is divided, is far more cordial 
than between the cities of each state. Genoa 
is restless under the sway of Piedmont, and ex- 
alts in her imagination the departed glories of 
the Ligurian Republic. Venice dreams still of 
her old doges, and the power and commerce 
that have forever forsaken her wave-washed pal- 
aces. The peasantry of Lombardy prefer Aus- 
trian rule to Italian, and fired upon the patriots 
in 1848 who marched to their relief. Those 
of Tuscany cling likewise to their bondage. 
They say, we would rather have one “ padrone” 
than many. The Grand Duke has a right to be 
our master, because his family have always ruled 
us; so we had rather have him than new mas- 
The unlettered Italian mind has no con- 


them out a united state. Romans, not Italians, | ception of liberty. It is a condition it never 


ruled the world. When Rome fell, Italy resumed 
her previous condition of rival communities en- 
gaged in ceaseless contests. Commerce and 
war developed wealth and energy. Italy be- 
came great from the genius and arts of her 
hostile sons. She contained within herself all 


union. Her commercial cities were each worth 
the ransom of kingdoms. They conquered ter- 
ritories and spread their power abroad, while 
neglecting to insure it at home. All paid hom- 
age to Rome as their spiritual head. Then was 
the time for a patriot Pope to have healed their 
dissensions and united them as one people. 
no! The Popes were alive only to the exten- 
sion of their own petty temporal sovereignties. 
They esteemed it a higher honor to rule over a 
few cities, wasted with fire and sword at their 
command, than te be the saviours of Italy. To 
this end they sowed fresh dissensions; thgy re- 
peatedly leagued with transalpine enemies ; they 
exterminated liberty; and finally became the 
chief among the many sad causes which have 
contributed to make Italy what we now find her 
—the mere foot-ball of European policy. 
Besides popery, Italy is held down by two-fold 
bonds. First, the policy of France and Austria 
is to prevent a rival power, such as she would 
be if free and united, from holding a rank on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Secondly, and 
by far the greater obstacle, is the spirit of dis- 
union among her own sons. So long have they 
been accustomed to look upon cities as countries, 
that each citizen considers his neighbor of an- 
cther city as a stranger—their country is em- 
braced within the limits of their city walls. The 
bitter recollections of former feuds and rivalries 
Vou, X.—No. 57.—Y 


| observers say no. 
the elements of the first power on earth but | 


But | 





dreamed of. Despotism may be created in an 


| hour, but republicanism is of slowgrowth. Those 


| who hope to regenerate Italy in an hour, are 
putting faith in dreams. 
Is there then no hope of Italy? Many shrewd 


I differ from them. True, I 
believe that the vices of Italy are as great as I 
have represented them to be. But there is also, 
in her varied population, as much innate talent, 
genius, and natural goodness of heart as exists 
in any country. Romanism has wilted all that 
it has touched, but the germ still exists.. Re- 
move the causes, and the evils will disappear. In 
the simple-hearted inhabitants that people her 
mountain valleys she has resources of mind and 
soul that need but the talisman of cultivation to 
flood with new life her cities and her fields. Her 
towns still shelter learning, science, and virtue. 
Her industry is indeed crushed, and her com- 
merce annihilated ; but the same race that once 
won the markets of the world still exists, emu- 
lous of the fame of their fathers. New Savon- 
arolas, Michael Angelos, and Rienzis will arise. 
The race of great hearts and lofty minds is not 
extinct. We say that nations die out. Is it so? 
A name may die out, but humanity never. It 
is a common saying that the races of Europe are 
in their decline, as if races of human beings, by 
a physical law, arose to a certain climax and 
then degenerated to mere brutes again. If this 
theory were true, what creates the greatness of 
the United States, for Americans are but trans- 
planted Europeans? In America the citizen 
creates the government, in Europe the govern- 
ment creates the subject. ‘This simple fact ex- 
plains the gulf between them. The European 
thrives just in proportion as his government per- 
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mits. The Italians are but what their rulers 
have made them. Change their rulers, and 
there is hope. Unfetter the mind, and it will 
develop new channels of thought and enter- 
prise. Mental stagnation was never intended by 
Providence as the condition of beings created in 
his own image. I will not theorize as to the im- 
mediate agencies by which Italy can be united 
and regenerated, for that concerns more partic- 
ularly her own sons; but that she can be, and 
through her own instrumentality, aided by the 
sympathy and experienice of other nations who 
have passed through their agony of travail, I 
both firmly believe and devoutly hope. 








try in ordering one hundred thousand copies of 
it, and we can but hope that it will be judicious- 
ly circulated. We have been permitted to ex- 
amine the work in advance of its appearance, 
and to lay before our readers a selection from 
some of its statistics : 

AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The superficial area amounts to 2,963,666 
square miles. Our original territory was 820,680 
square miles, and hence our increase has been 
over three-fold. If we compare the soil of the 
United States in 1783 with its size in 1854, it is 
not the mere fact of geographical extension that 
strikes us so much as the value of the additions 





GLANCES AT OUR MORAL AND SO- 
CIAL STATISTICS. 

| qgree—weeey DE BOW, Superintendent of 

the United States’ Census, has just issued a 
new and most interesting volume of statistics. 
Last January, the House of Representatives or- 
dered a compendium of the Seventh Census, 
embracing many details that had not hitherto 
appeared, to be printed for its use. The present 
work has been prepared in answer to that reso- 
lution. Its collection of information and facts 
is exceedingly valuable. Immense labor and 
research have been bestowed upon it, and no 
possible pains have been spared, by the study 
of collateral sources of knowledge, and the em- 
ployment of every incidental aid, to make it a 
complete and reliable American Encyclopedia. 

Viewed altogether—in its relation to statist- 
ical science, in its bearing upon the policy of 
the country, in its suggestiveness to the political 
inquirer, the social reformer, the intelligent mo- 
ralist, and the cultivated Christian—it is not too 
much to say that it is one of the most attractive 
and important books ever presented to the Amer- 
ican public. It may be termed a hand-book 
for the Republic—a condensed but explicit man- 
ual of progress and position—a broad outlining 
of what we are, where we are, and whither we 
are tending. 

A census is not a mere enumeration of the 
people. It is not simply a series of figures, nor 
a tabular statement, in stiff and forbidding form, 
of sexes, births, ages, dwellings, industry, and 
similar topics; nor is it only a diagram, indica- 
ting by lines how our population has disposed 
of itself, and in what physical relations it stands. 
All this it is and much more. Whoever takes 
a comprehensive view of it can not fail to per- 
ceive that, beneath this arithmetical exterior, 
there are found the great cardinal facts of our 
real life. The register of the past, the prophecy 
of the future, are here. If read rightly, we can 
see therein an ample commentary on the prin- 
ciples of American Liberty and the precepts of 
American Law. The heart of our country, so 
far as mortal eye can penetrate it, can thus be 
searched, and we can ascertain, at least with a 
high degree of probability, the point we have 
reached in the scale of humanity. 


tl lves. It has not been our policy to ac- 
quire remote colonies, or establish distant out- 
posts, but to enlarge our immediate territory. 
Whatever we have gained has become a part of 
our national home. It has been made subser- 
vient to our wealth and power as well as to our 
dominion ; and if we now reach from the Island 
of Brazos, in the Gulf of Mexico, to the Straits 
of Fuca, in the Northern Pacific, and from the 
Aroostook Valley to the Bay of San Diego, the 
whole of this vast surface—three times as large 
as France, Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark put to- 
gether—is either directly or prospectively trib- 
utary to our strength and advancement. The 
territorial growth has resulted from the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and Florida, the admis- 
sion of Texas, and the Oregon and Mexican 
treaties. 

At the present time, the States and the Ter- 
ritories have about an equal area. In the former, 
we have 1,464,105 square miles against 1,472,061 
in the latter. There are, east of the Mississip- 
pi, 865,576 square miles; west, 2,070,590; in- 
termediate between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, 1,200,381; west of the Rocky 
Mountains, 870,209. Slaveholding States and 
District of Columbia have 851,508 square miles; 
Non-slaveholding, 612,597. 

If the reader will turn to the accompanying 
map, he will see the minor divisions of the coun- 
try depicted. Their relative size is finely pre- 
sented. One-fourth of the total area belongs 
to the Pacific slope; one-sixth to the Atlantic 
proper; one twenty-sixth to the Lakes; one 
ninth to the Gulf. If the Lake and Gulf re- 
gions be included in the Atlantic section, it will 
make it one third. More than one half is 
embraced in the Middle region, and over two- 
fifths are drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

Let us stand in the southern part of Illinois 
and survey the scene. Far away to the north- 
east the Ohio river extends one thousand miles, 
its branches entering into the interior of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and receiv- 
ing their products for distant transportation. 
Along the north a shore-line of lakes stretches 
for more than thirty-five hundred miles; to- 
ward the west, the Missouri reaches three thou- 


On these accounts we welcome this volume. | sand miles; while, north and south, the Mis- 





Congress has done a good service to the coun- 





sissippi measures the length of our possessions. 
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Looking toward the Atlantic, we see a range of 
mountains rich in every variety of minerals. 
Ages since, the deep beds of their wealth were 
formed by the mighty agencies of nature. Sun- 
shine, that left the parent orb centuries ago, is 
imprisoned in their dark recesses; and there, too, 
is the wondrous working of the earth’s great 
furnace; and there, the monuments of ancient 
upheaval efforts by which the treasures of the 
globe were brought within the grasp of man. 
See the gigantic busin, with its sides sweeping 
from mountains that are sufficiently wide apart 
to shelter three hundred millions of people; the 
stupendous provisions for convenience and com- 
fort; the inexhaustible materials for the noblest 
forms of civilization and the fullest security of 
empire. What a prophecy has the past record- 
ed here! Geology explains its strata, and Nat- 
ural History its records; but what are they in 
comparison with those perfected uses to which 
the future will reduce them in the service of 
our race! It is not what the globe is, but what 
man will make it, in executing the decrees of 
Providence, that its true grandeur lies. 

No sooner had our Independence been won 
than a new era of extension and occupancy com- 
menced. A procession began to move west- 
wardly—small at first, but swelling in succeed- 
ing years, until it seems as if the magnificent 
crusade of peace were to be enacted here. The 
movement has been easy, natural, and safe. No 


shock has been given to the States or to the 


country. The early disposition of emigrants 
was to adhere to their old lines of latitude as 
far as practicable, and thus the practical effect 
was to render the new settlement a continuation 
of the original colonization. Hereditary usages, 
ancestral sentiments, and established habits were 
perpetuated in this way. It was the nation ex- 
panding itself. It was the same energy, the 
same lofty attributes of character, the same sin- 
cere trust in the guidance of an unseen hand, 
that had signalized the battle-fields of the Revo- 
lution. Heroic days were those—days of daunt- 
less courage and enduring fortitude. Civiliza- 
tion, retiring with a crown of victory from a 
contest with tyranny, transferred the struggle 
to another field. Wildernesses were explored ; 
forests leveled; cities founded; rivers convert- 
ed into highways of trade, and States erected. 
Above all, the Union has been cemented. If 
the North and the South have extended them- 
selves according to the laws of natural direction, 
they have subserved the interests of each other 
and of the whole. Northern capital and South- 
ern labor, Northern industry and Southern con- 
sumption, have been brought into nearer rela- 
tions of mutual profit and assistance. The laws 
of physical geography have combined with cir- 
cumstances to promote growth and strength. 
The constant tendency of our advancing civil- 
ization, by consulting the facts of climate and 
social peculiarities, has been favorable not mere- 
ly to sectional wealth and power, but yet more 
to the real, vital connection of the parts them- 
selves. No surer plan could have been adopted 
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to unite the agvicalounel Northwest with “the 
South; to identify Boston and New York with 
Charleston and New Orleans; to make each 
portion of the Union sensitive to the welfare of 
the other, than the one which we have uncon- 
sciously worked out in the progress of our na- 
tional history. The colonization of the Valley 
of the Mississippi may, therefore, be said to 
have done more to break up any tendencies to- 
ward insulation, and to cement our bonds of 
fraternal sympathy, than all other physical causes 
put together. : 

It has had another effect. The increase of 
our territory, followed by the organization of 
new States, has illustrated the beauty and wis- 
dom of a simple, limited Federal Government. 
If the prerogatives of the Federal Government 
had been more numerous, if its authority had 
been spread over every local affair, it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive how it could have sus- 
tained itself with such a surface. Its duties 
complicated, its offices intertwined with every 
thing, its immediate representatives multiplied 
into a host of dependents, no one can see in 
what way its existence could have been con- 
tinued. But organized as it is, the length and 
breadth of its dominion interposes no impedi- 
ment in its path. Each State, vested with the 
sovereignty necessary for its own control, train- 
ing its citizens to the virtuous, intelligent exer- 
cise of freedom, and managing its own separate 
interests to suit its views and circumstances, re- 
lieves the central power of all onerous burdens ; 
while it, occupying the ground of federal rela- 
tions, and administering a general superintend- 
ency over the concerns of common welfare, is 
able to fulfill its watchful guardianship in every 
part of its immense empire. Fifty years since, 
each one of the members of the House of Re- 
presentatives numbered a constituency of thirty- 
three thousand, now it is ninety-three thousand 
four hundred and twenty. Thirty-two Senators 
then represented sixteen States, now sixty-two 
form that branch of our National Legislature. 
In 1820 our Atlantic States sent one hundred 
and ninety-six members to Congress against 
sixty-two from the West; in 1850 the former 
had but one hundred and sixty-seven against 
one hundred and twenty-nine from the latter. 
Amid these changes the varied wants of the 
country have been met, and the public good 
consulted. New States have vied with the old 
thirteen in loyalty to the Constitution of the 
land. Looking at the vast additions to our ter- 
ritory, the multiplication of States, the birth of 
new centres of trade and influence, the variety 
of claims to be regarded and interests to be pre- 
served, and then, contemplating the fact that 
the same Constitution which was provided for 
the welfare of three millions of people, now pro- 
tects the rights and upholds the honor of twenty- 
five millions—its essential principles unchanged, 
and its authority still supreme—who can fail to 
see that it presents the most remarkable instance 
known to history, of a sagacity that read the 
future—of fruitful intellects that had garnered 
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wisdom for coming ages—of true and noble 
hearts, that felt the prophetic throbbings of hu- 
manity in their burning pulses—of a guiding 
will and a sustaining hand, higher and purer 
than the world can give? 
GROWTH OF STATES. 

The least growth in ten years belongs vo Ver- 

mont, her gain having been but 7.59 per cent. ; 


the greatest to Wisconsin, her increase having | 


amounted to 886.88. The smallest rate of 
growth within the last sixty years is that of 
Delaware (54.89), while the largest is Tennes- 
see (2701.58). The ratio of increase of the 
Slaveholding States at the census of 1840, was 
25.41 per cent.; in 1850, 31.73: for the Non- 
Slaveholding States and Territories it was, for 
1840, 38.73; 1850, 38.98. 
for the decade 1800-1810, was 36.45 per cent. ; 
for 1840-1850 it was 35.87. The ratio of in- 
crease from 1840-1850 is larger for the Slave- 
holding than for the Non-Slaveholding States, 
and the average growth of the whole is great- 
er than ever before, the decade of 1810 ex- 
cepted. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 

The number of white males in the country is 
10,026,402 ; of white females, 9,526,666. ‘The 
excess of white males is 499,736. There has 
usually been in the return of each census about 
96 white females to 100 white males. The ex- 
cess of males has been increasing—in 1850 there 
were 100 for every 95 females. The number 
of males in 1850 in Great Britain and the Isl- 
ands of the British Seas, was 10,223,558, while 
the females numbered 10,735,919. White fe- 
males in New England are always in excess ; in 
1820 there were in that section 103.01 against 
every 100 males; in 1850 the proportion was 
reduced to 100.87. All other parts of the Un- 
ion give an excess to the males; it is generally 
the largest in the southwest, where there are 
about 100 males to 91 females. The relations 
of the ages of the sexes present some interest- 
ing facts. We learn from Table XXXIII. of 
the Compendium, that in about every section 
of the Union the white females between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty outnumber the males ; 
thus, in Connecticut there are 105.1, in District 
of Columbia 121.3, in Louisiana 117.6, in Mas- 
sachusetts 114.6, in Maryland 108.1 for every 
hundred males. From twenty to fifty years of 
age the males are usually in excess. Beyond sev- 
enty the females show a greater number in most 
of the States. It appears from the British census 
for 1851, that for all ages, there were 103,363 
females to 100,000 males, a singular contrast to 
our own returns. Nor does the contrast end 
here. Boys are born in greater proportions 
than girls, and yet, in Great Britain there are 
105,291 females at twenty years of age against 
100,000 males; at forty years, 105,628 against 
100,000. The disparity is unnatural, and can 
only be explained by the intervention of arti- 
ficial causes. The marked inequality in Scot- 
land is worthy of notice. For every 100 Scotch- 
men at the ages of twenty to forty there are 


112 Seotchwomen; at forty to fifty there are 
117; at sixty to eighty there are 135; eighty to 
a hundred there are 159. Whether Scotchmen 
die in greater numbers than Scotechwomen, or 
leave their wives at home when they go abroad, 
or marry English wives, we can not say, but the 
disparity of numbers at those seasons of life 
when the male sex. predominates, is certainly a 
phenomenon. From twenty to forty the propor- 
| tion in the United States is about 14 men to 13 
women, 





Our general growth | 


Another fact of interest is the number of our 
| white population under twenty-six years of age. 
| According to the first, second, and third census, 
| about one-third of the whole was under ten years 
| of age, another third between sixteen and twenty- 
| six. Over ten millions are under twenty years 
| of age, and more than six millions range from 
twenty to forty, while from twenty to fifty we have 
over seven millions and a half. The present 
number of persons in middle life shows a gain 
on preceding ages, and consequently the pro- 
ducing classes are advancing. 
FAMILIES AND DWELLINGS. 

Among our white and free colored popula- 
tion there are 3,598,195 families, and 3,362,337 
dwellings. The ratio of dwellings to 100 families 
is 93.44; the ratio of families to 100 inhabitants 
is 18.00. In Utah and Oregon there is one 
dwelling to every family; in Louisiana 100 to 
every 110; in Connecticut 100 to 114; in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island 100 to 126 families. 
In England the proportion of families to houses 
is 12 to 10. The general rule in England, says 
the British Census, is for every family to have 
its own house, but exceptional cases exist in 
London and the large towns. The crowding 
of many families into the same building is car- 
ried to a much greater extent on the Continent 
than in the British Islands. There can be no 
doubt that wherever strong domestic sentiments 
exist, the prevailing disposition of a people will 
be to enjoy the privacy of home. The idea of 
seclusion, indeed, is essential to our conception 
of home; for only so far as it contrasts with the 
free intercourse of public life, the daily throng 
bearing us on as a part of its restless activity, 
can it be cherished as the dwelling-place of our 
hearts. Our countrymen, inheriting the Anglo- 
Saxon love of retirement, evince this sentiment 
in its strongest form. A home of their own; 
where their thoughts may be free, where the 
offices of affection may be serenely discharged, 
and ¢he wearied pulses of their being may throb 
with renewing vigor, is always before their youth- 
fal fancy. Romance glows with no more re- 
splendent hue than when it paints such a scene, 
nor has age a brighter memory than that which 
preserves, amidst feebleness and decay, its sunny 
aspects. The power of this passion in educat- 
ing us to appreciate the value of our republican 
institutions, in cultivating the cardinal virtues 
of citizenship, and making us jealous of every 
thing that might impair the stability of our 
government, can scarcely be estimated. It is 
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to have a home, that has prompted so many to 
emigrate to the West. It has stimulated indus- 
try and enterprise. It has multiplied owners 
of farms and other real estate. And especially 
has it evinced itself in that fearless encounter 
of the responsibilities of business in early man- 
hood, which is so marked a feature in our char- 
acter. If our people are excessively eager in 
the pursuits of mammon, to their credit be it 
said, that the best earthly feelings of our nature 
are generally connected with their devotion to 
trade. 

A few paragraphs above, the attention of the 
reader was drawn to the large number of young 
persons in our country. We have eight mill- 
ions of our white population under fifteen years 
of age. Such a vast element in our social sys- 
tem suggests many serious reflections. A mass 
of mind like this, surrounded by cireumstances 
that generate sufficient excitement to fill every 
moment, and awaken every faculty to its utmost 
stretch, inheriting tendencies to every kind of 
earnest, ambitious effort, and finding the broad 
fields of activity open and tempting before it, 
must necessarily be computed in our estimate of 
the future character and influence of the repub- 
lic. Happily for us, a profound concern for the 
young is one of the traits of American life. It 
is seen in the immense provision for their sec- 
ular instruction, in the Sabbath-schools of our 
churches, in the literature written expressly for 


them, and in many other forms of benevolent 
interest. 

The ratio of Marriages is supposed by Pro- 
fessor De Bow to be about one in one hundred 


persons. In England, there is 1 marriage to 
every 180 inhabitants; in France and Austria, 
1 in 123; in Prussia, 1 in 110. Combining the 
different facts that bear on this branch of in- 
quiry—relations of the sexes, dweilings, mar- 
riages, families, and children—it would seem 
that our domestic system approaches nearer to 
completeness than is found elsewhere. Nor is 
this at all surprising. The circumstances of our 
eountry directly tend to produce this result. The 
doctrines of Malthus are not applicable to us; 
our condition is favorable to the obtainment of 
a competent support for a household; the op- 
portunities that lie open to industry and enter- 
prise are numerous and inviting; and hence, 
nature is as little restrained here in seeking the 
lawful gratification of its social instincts, as it 
could be under the present arrangements of hu- 
manity. One of the greatest advantages of 
good government is in that entire freedom which 
the social relations possess, and by which they 
can adjust themselves in simple obedience to 
their own inherent laws. Where the physical 
circumstances of a nation harmonize with such 
a civil policy, there is nothing left for man to de- 
sire. The world, stamped all over with his 
Maker's promise, offers its treasures to fill his 
hands, supply his senses, satisfy his wants, please 
his taste, and exalt his life. That this state of 
things exists, in an encouraging degree, in our 
country, can not be doubted; nor can we fail to 








| presented in regard to their occupations. 


perceive that it must exert a most beneficial 
agency in fitting us to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

UNION CEMENTING THE UNION. 

The migratory habits of our citizens are well 
known. Wherever interest offers a strong in- 
ducement, there they are sure to settle; astronger 
motive, presenting readier or larger gains, soon 
moves them again; and in some instances— 
numerous enough to attract notice—the change 
continues until life is exhausted in the chase 
after novelty. The number of those residing in 
the States of their birth is 13,624,897; of those 
living out of their native States, 4,112,681. 
More than one-fourth of the free persons born 
in the Southern States have removed to other 
sections; one-sixth have left the Eastern or 
Middle States; one-tenth the Southwestern ; 
and one-fortieth the Northwestern and the Ter- 
ritories. Among those who live in the Slavehold- 
ing States, 726,450 are natives of Non-Slave- 
holding States, and 332,112 of those residing in 
the Non-Slaveholding States are natives of Slave- 
holding States. Any one must see that this ex- 
traordinary system of interchange must have a 
potent influence in making the various sections 
of the country better acquainted with one an- 
other, in correcting errors and eradicating pre- 
judices, and above all, in establishing the closest 
bonds of social union. Whoever has traveled 
much through the United States, and observed 
the intimate connection between families in re- 
mote sections, must have been struck with the 
thousand ties that have thus been formed. The 
intelligent young lady of New England, intro- 
duced to the South as a teacher, has, in very 
many cases, changed this relation for the posi- 
tion of a wife and mother. Men of the North, 
seeking Southern cities and towns for mercantile 
and commercial purposes, have married South- 
ern ladies, and settled permanently in the States 
of their adoption. In all parts of the national 
territory our habits of inter-emigration have pro- 
duced these results. One town in Mississippi 
may be given as an illustration. Out of 548 
families, the husband and the wife of 225 were 
from different States, domestic or foreign ; 61 
were natives of Non-Slaveholding States, inter- 
married with those of Slaveholding States. The 
fireside is thus made tributary to our union; and 
how typical is it of the flame that burns on the 
altar of our common land! 

FREE COLORED POPULATION. 

Its number is 434,495; of which 275,400 are 
black, and 159,095 are mulattoes. The ratio of 
its increase is declining. “In New England the 
increase is now almost nothing.” In the South- 
ern States it is only about one-fourth of what it 
was from 1800 to 1810. The Northwest shows 
the largest ratio of advance. Ifthe rank of the 
States be considered with reference to this class 
of population, Maryland stands the highest, as 
it has done for forty years; Virginia is the sec- 
ond. Massachusetts, from being the fourth, has 
become the thirteenth. Interesting facts are 
Out 
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of 7693 free colored persons in Connecticut, 
there are—farmers, 146; mariners, 316; serv- 
ant, 108; laborers, 1108, over fifteen years of 
age. Out of 17,462 in Louisiana, there are— 
carpenters, 521; cigar-makers, 169; coopers, 
55; farmers, 158; laborers, 411; masons, 325; 
planters, 244; shoemakers, 99; tailors, 86; doc- 
tors, 6; brokers, 9; capitalists, 4. Of this class 
in New York city, 1 in about 55 is engaged in 
an occupation that requires an education; in 
New Orleans, 1 in 11. In Connecticut it is 1 
in 100; in Louisiana, 1 in 12 of the whole free 
colored. 
PERSONS OF FOREIGN BIRTH. 

There are living in the United States 2,244,- 
648 of this class, and they are distributed as 
follows, viz.: Eastern section, 306,249, against 
2,421,867 native-born; Middle, 1,080,674, against 
5,447,733; Southern, 43,531, against 2,342,255 ; 
Southwestern, 105,335, against 1,973,531; North- 
western and Territories, 708,860, against 5,557,- 
529: total of foreign birth, 2,244,648, against 
17,742,915 native-born. The largest per cent. 
is in the Middle section, being 19.84; the small- 
est in the Southern, being 1.86. The amount 
of personal property brought by foreigners to the 
United States can not be accurately estimated, 
but taking the calculation of the English Com- 
missioners of Emigration, it is set down at 
$21,644,480 for the last six years. Where do 
these foreigners prefer to reside? ‘They seek 
the towns and cities; for out of 961,719 Irish, 
it has been found that 382,402 are in the large 
cities. The ratio among the Germans and Prus- 
sians is nearly the same; in the former being 
39.76 in favor of the cities, and in the latter 
86.43. 


000,000; in cotton, 5,000,000; in potatoes, 
2,000,000 ; in all crops, 113,000,000. Among 
the planters, there are 74,000 producing over 5 
bales of cotton each; 2681 sugar planters ; 551 
rice planters, growing over 20,000 Ibs. each; 
15,745 tobacco planters, raising each over 3000 
lbs. ; 8327 hemp planters. The crop States only 
are taken in the latter statements. 
RAILROADS, CANALS, TELEGRAPHS. 

There are now nearly 20,000 miles of railway 
in the United States; cost of construction, 
$489,603,128. About 12,000 miles are in con- 
struction. In 1828, there were but 3 miles of 
railroad ; in 1880, 41; in 1840, 2167; in 1850, 
7355. Great Britain has constructed 7686 
miles; Germany, over 5000; France, over 2000. 
We have about 5000 miles of canals. A report 
of 2356 miles of canals, shows a total cost of 
nearly $55,000,000. We have 89 telegraphic 
lines, as estimated in 1853, with over 23,000 
miles of wire; but at the present time we have 
over 30,000 miles of wire. 

COMMERCE. 

Imports of the principal States in 1821 and 

1852. 
IMPORTED. 
in 1821. in 1855. 

MASSACHUSETTS ..... $14,826,732 .. $41,367,956 
New York 23,629,246 .. 178,270,999 
PENNSYLVANIA,..... 8,158,922 .. 18,834,410 
MARYLAND 4,070,842 .. 6,330,078 
VirGinia 1,078,490 .. 399,004 
Sourn CarouinaA.... 3,007,113 .. 1,808,517 
GEORGIA 1,002,684 .. 508,261 
ALABAMA ...00..vs06 Seis 809,562 
LovisIANA 8,379,717 ee 13,630,686 

The largest exporting States are given as fol- 
lows, viz.: Louisiana, 1853, exported $67,768,- 





REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 

The approximative value of real and personal 
estate is $7,066,562,966. The real estate is over | 
45 per cent. greater than the personal. A rough 
estimate of the real estate holders makes about 
1,500 000 persons, or 33 per cent. of the free 
males over 21 years of age. ‘The expenditares 
of the States are estimated at $24,628,666, 
and their debt $191,508,922. The amount sup- 
posed to be paid by each individual in the Union, 
for every species of taxation. is $3 58, against 
$2 55 in 1832. 

FARMS AND THEIK PRODUCTIONS. 

There are 1,449,075 farms and plantations, 
averaging 203 acres each, and valued each, with 
implements, at $2362, About one-thirteenth 
of the whole area of the organized States and 
Territories is improved, and one-eighth more is 
occupied but not improved. About one-sixth of 
the national domain is occupied or in ownership. 
Taking New England, we find that 26 acres in 
the 100 are improved; in the South, 16; South- 
west, 5. The average value of occupied land is, 
in New England, $20 27; Middle States, $28 ; 
Southern, $5 34; Southwest, $6 26; Northwest, | 
$11 39; Texas, $1 44 peracre. The value of 
agricultural products for 1854 is estimated at 
$1,600,000,000. In meadows, there are 33,000,- 
000 acres; in wheat, 11,000,000; in corn, 31,- 





724; New York, $66,030,355; Massachusetts, 
$16,895,304; Alabama, $16,786,913; South 
Carolina, $15,400,408 ; Georgia and Maryland, 
each over $7,000,000; Pennsylvania, over $6,- 
000,000. 

A comparison of the leading articles of ex- 
portation, in point of time, shows— 

EXPORTED. 
in 1821. in 1853. 
$20,157,484 .. $109,456,404 
5,648,962 .. 11,819,319 
1,494,307 .. 1,657,658 
4,298,043 .. 14,783,394 
973,591 .. 461,016 

2,584,916 .. 22,721,660 
Lumber 1,822,077 .. 4,996,014 
Beef, etc., etc. ....-. 2,052,439 .. 8,416,878 

The export of specice.in 1821, was $10,478,059, 
and in 1853, $27,486,875. 

Our exports to Great Britain between 1790 
and 1854, have increased fourteen-fold; to 
France, seven-fold. For each person in the 
United States we consumed $5 72 of foreign 
goods in 1790; and in 1853 it was $9 92. “The 
proportion of exports of domestic goods in 1790 
to each person was $5 00; and in 1853 it was 
$8 44. 

The imports of several leading articles into 
the United States are given thus: 


Cotton 
Tobacco 


Manufactures ....... 
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In 1858, 
27,781,313 
27,621,911 
10,236,037 
83,048,542 
15,564,590 
14,993,003 


In 1821, 
Cotton Manufactures... $7,589,711 .. 
7,487,787... 
2,564,159 .. 
4,486,970 .. 
4,489,970 .. 
3,553,895 .. 
1,322,686 .. 8,224,853 
Iron and Steel Manufac. 1,868,529 .. 7,838,791 

Our use of foreign cottons and woolens has 
increased nearly four-fold within the above pe- 
riod; linen shows a greater advance; while silk 
has increased nearly eight-fold. The cost of 
our silk importations, if averaged to our popula- 
tion, is nearly $1 50 for each person. Our peo- 
ple were much more economical in this respect 
in 1821, for then the average expense was less 
than 50 cents. The large increase in the use 
of coffee is also noticeable, the average having 
advanced from about fifty cents for each person 
to nearly seventy cents. ‘Tea shows nearly the 
same advance as silk. 

The proportion of our debt in 1790 was $19 21 
for each person; in 1853 it was $223. The 
proportion of revenue in 1790 to each person 
was 71 cents; in 1800, $2 00; in 1820, $1 74; 
in 1830, $1 89; in 1840, $1 00; in 1850, $1 87; 
in 1853, $2 43. The proportion of our tonnage 
to every 100 persons in 1790, $12 78; in 1800, 
$18 33; in 1810, $19 68; in 1820, $13 28; in 
1830, $9 26; in 1840, $12 77; in 1850, $15 24; 
in 1853, $17 42. 

Our domestic exports in 1790 amounted to 
$19,660,000; in 1800, $31,840,903; in 1820, 
$51,683,640; in 1840, $113,895,634; in 1850, 
$134,900,233; and 1853, $213,417,697. The 
inerease in our exports to Great Britam and 
France has been given above. We now export 
to Russia $2,456,653 against $66,221 in 1795, 
to China, $3,736,992 against $1,023,242 in 1795 ; 
ta, Spain and her dependencies, $11,847,101 
against $4,714,864 in 1795. 

The imports from the South American States 
into the United States are nearly three-fold as 
great as our exports to them. It is about the 
same in the case of China. 

PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURES, MINING, AND THE 
MECHANIC ARTS. 

The total capital invested in these branches 
of industry in 1850 was $527,209,193 ; raw ma- 
terial used, $554,655,038; males employed, 
719,479; females, 225,512; total of hands, 
944,991 ; wages paid, $229,736,377 ; annual pro- 
duct, $1,013,336,463 ; per cent. profit, 43. The 
seven States which have the largest of these in- 
vestments are, New York, with nearly $100,000, - 
000; Pennsylvania, over $94,000,000; Massa- 
chusetts, over $83,000,000; Ohio, over $29,- 
000,000; Connecticut, over $23,000,000; New 
Jersey, over $22,000,000; and Virginia, over 
$18,000,000. The per cent. profit ranges from 
12.85 in Minnesota to 812.52 in California. 
‘Taken by geographical sections, New England 
has an average gain of 31 per cent.; Middle 
States, 43; Southern, 37 ; Southwest, 40 ; North- 
west, 71; Slaveholding States, 48; Non-Slave- 
holding, 51 per cent. profit. 











RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

There are 38,183 buildings used for religious 
worship in the United States, capable of accom- 
modating 14,270,139 persons, and valued, with 
other church possessions, at $87,446,371. The 
new tables, which appear in the Compendium, 
are of great interest. The average value of the 
churches is $2357, and the capacity of accom- 
modation is 376 persons. In every 1000 of the 
whole population 619 can be seated at one time 
in the churches, and if the whites and free col- 
ored are estimated, nearly three-fourths (72 in 
100) can be accommorated. Taking the va- 
rious denominations, it seems that the Method- 
ists have one church for every 1739 of the total 
population ; the Baptist, one for 2478 ; the Pres- 
byterians, one for 4769; the Protestant Episco- 
pal one for 15,874 ; the Catholics, one fow18,901 ; 
and other sects, one for 2923. If we examine 
the provisions for religious worship in the States, 
we find that the largest accommodation is af- 
forded in the following, viz. : Indiana and North 
Carolina, 2.06 churches to every 1000 of the 
whole population; Georgia, 2.05 do. ; Florida 
and Tennessee, over 2. For the several great 
sections, it is estimated that New England has 
Churches, 4612; Accommodation, 1,895,285; 
Average Accommodation, 411; Ratio of Ac- 
commodation, 69.47. Middle States have for 
C., 9714; A., 4,806,483; A. A. 443; R. A, 
65.00. Southern States have for C., 7394; A., 
2,571,412; A. A., 348; R. A., 65.05. South- 
western States have for C., 5415; A., 1,696,750; 
A. A., 295; R. A., 48.08. Northwestern States 
have for C., 10,926; A., 3,853,926; A. A. 353; 
R. A., 60.41. California and Territories have 
for C., 122; A., 46,283; A. A., 379; R. A,, 
25.03. The average value of the churches in 
New England, Middle States, California, and 
Territories, is nearly the same, and it is nearly 
four times as great as that of the other sections ; 
but the average accommodation, as will be seen 
in the above statement, does not so materially 
differ. Among the large cities, it appears that 
Albany ranks, in the ratio of accommodation, 
70.52; Bahimore, 47.59; Boston, 56.26; Char- 
leston, 67.58 ; Chicago, 73.76; Cincinnati, 46.63; 
Louisv ille, 56.92: Mobile, 63.37 ; New Orleans, 
23.50; New York, 41.53; Philadelphia, 45.70; 
St. Louis, 42.74, About 30,000 clergymen are 
regularly or occasionally employed. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The Federal Government has granted over 
48,000,000 acres of land for school purposes, and 
over 4,000,000 for universities. More than four 
millions of children, as returned by families, at- 
tend school. Maine has a larger proportion at 
school than any other country in the world, The 
number there is one to three persons. Denmark 
has one to 4.6; United States, without slaves, 
one to 4.9—with slaves, one to 5.6; Great Brit- 
ain has one to 8.5; France one to 10.5. In New 
England only one person over twenty years of 
age in every 400 native whites is unable to read 
and write: in the South and Southwest, one in 
every 12; in the Territories, one in 6; in the 
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whole Union, one in 22. Among the foreign- 
born, there is one illiterate to 12; and hence it 
appears that this class is about twice as numerous 
as the native illiterate. ‘The proportion of pu- 
pils to the whole population has largely increased 
in the several sections, but most in the South 
and Southwest. The advance has been from 13 
to 20 per cent. But, in consequence of the in- 
flux of foreigners, the number over twenty years 
of age who can not read and write has increased 
in every section, and for the whole Union it has 
gone up to 5.03 per cent. from 3.77. The Col- 
leges, ‘Theological, Medical, and Law Schools 
are reported at 215, and the students at 18,733. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRESS. 

There are 2526 Newspapers in the United 
States, and they circulate annually about 500,- 
000,000 of copies. 855 of them are reported as 
Whig; 742 Democratic; Literary and miscel- 
lanevuus, 568 ; Religious, 191 ; Scientific, 53. In 
1810, we had 359 newspapers; in 1828, 852; 
in 1840, 1631. The proportion to every 100,000 
persons in 1810 was 6.1; in 1850, 12.9. The 
ratio of political papers to each person is, in 
New England, 16.38; Middle States, 16.30; 
Southern, 6.18; Southwestern, 8.66; North- 
western and Territories, 6.92; for the Union, 
11.35. But these estimates, as representing 
sections, must be taken with caution, as the 
Northern papers circulate largely in every part 
of the country. About $15,000,000 are ex- 
pended upon the newspapers press; and if the 
whole issue for one year be estimated, it would 
cover a surface of 100 square miles, or form a 
belt, thirty feet wide, around the earth. 

PAUPERS. 

The whole number of paupers, supported in 
whole or in part in the different States, within 
the year ending June 1, 1850, is—native, 66,434 ; 
foreign, 68,538; total, 134,972. The annual 
cost of support is nearly $3,000,000. 

PRISONS AND PENITENTIARIES. 

The whole number of white persons confined 
is set down at 4758. Nearly one-third of these 
are foreigners. Colored and slaves are reported 
at 888. ‘Total, 5646. For every 10,000 native 
whites, there are nearly two in prison; for 
every 10,000 foreign whites, there are over six ; 
for every 10,000 native and foreign white, there 
are between two and three in confinement. In 
the Slaveholding States, thirteen free colored in 
every 10,000 are in prison; in the Non-Slave- 
holding, 28. 

GROWTH OF OUR CITIES. 

The increase of Charleston for 30 years was, 
in 1850, 73 percent, ; Savannah, 102; Baltimore, 
169; Philadelphia, 198; Boston, 221; New 
York, 316; New Orleans, 328 ; Louisville, 976; 
Cincinnati, 1097. For about the same period, 
Paris had increased 47 per cent.; London, 91; 
and Berlin, 134. The native and foreign-born 
tree population of some of the cities is as follows : 
Baltimore, native, 130,491 ; foreign, 35,492. Bos- 
ton, native, 88,948; foreign, 46,677. Charles- 
ton, native, 17,809; foreign, 4643. Chicago, 
native, 13,693; foreign, 15,682. Cincinnati, 





native, 60,558 ; foreign, 54,541. 

native, 50,470; foreign, 48,601. 

native, 277,752; foreign, 235,733. 
TASTE IN NAMES. 

Americans are famous for names. There 
are, among cities, towns, townships, and the 
like, 26 places called Adams; 9 Addison; 8 
Albion; 9 Albany; 9 Alexandria; 8 Ailen; 13 
Athens; 14 Auburn; 7 Avon; 9 Bath; 11 
Beaver; 12 Bedford; 22 Benton; 17 Berlin; 
13 Bethel, and 10 Bethlehem ; 19 Bloomfield; 9 
Boone; 14 Bristol; 12 Brooklyn; 19 Brown; 
12 Buffalo; 18 Burlington; 17 Butler; 15 
Camden; 11 Canaan; 14 Canton; 11 Carroll; 
11 Cass; 47 Centre; 32 Clay; 31 Clinton; 19 
Columbia; 22 Concord; 7 Crawford; 13 De- 
catur; 15 Deerfield; 21 Dover; 12 Eagle; 10 
Eden; 24 Fairfield; 8 Fayette; 85 Frankum: 
11 Fuiton; 15 Goshen ; 26 Green ; 18 Greene; 
20 Hamilton; 20 Hanover; 57 Harrison; 123 
Jackson; 74 JEFFERSON; 22 Lafayette; 13 
Lexington; 64 Liserty; 47 Mapison; 43 
Marion; 57 Monroe; 17 Montgomery; 14 
Newport; 16 Newton; 20 Orange; 57 Perry; 
18 Pike; 14 Penn; 15 Porter; 45 Richland; 13 
Rome ; 38 Salem; 15 Scott; 41 Springfield ; 25 
Troy; 113 Union ; 28 Van Buren; 28 Warren; 
138 WASHINGTON. 

OUR OCCUPATIONS. 

The returns of the census for 1850 show, that 
for every 1000 free males in the United States, 
there are 514 engaged in some occupation. If 
we deduct one-third in each 1000 as being of 
ages unsuitable for business, it will give a large 
proportion who have regular employment. Our 
pursuits are diversified. The number of agri- 
culturists is large. If we take the free male 
population over fifteen years of age, who are 
employed, it would seem that 44 per cent. are 
connected with the cultivation of the soil. In 
1820, there were 190 in every 1000, who were 
devoted to agriculture ; in 1840, there were 217. 
The estimate for 1850 is on a different basis, 
and hence is useless for comparison. Looking, 
however, at the facts presented, we see that it 
is a popular branch of industry and that our 
people are fond of rural life. It would seem, 
indeed, as if the great garden of America had 
been brought into the service of man just at the 
time when its amazing fertility was most needed. 
Nor are we only benefited. Wherever men 
are emerging from the lower stages of civiliza- 
tion, the agriculture of our country aids their 
progress, for it is ready to supply their physical 
wants and promote their comfort. Our manu- 
facturing, mining, and mechanical industry is 
also extending rapidly. Taking the exports of 
our manufactures alone, we find that in 1821 
they amounted to over $2,000,000, while in 
1853 they were nearly $23,000,000. 

American Labor is just now entering on its 
wonderful career. One of its chief aims hith- 
erto has been to supply machinery to meet its 
wants, and it has, in a considerable degree, suc- 
ceeded. Automatic action has been made to do 
the work of numbers, and machines have mub 
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tiplied fingers. The intelligent foreigners who 
visit our establishments, notice our inventions 
for making seamless grain-bags, ladies’ hair- 
pins, button-shanks; for manufacturing wood 
and stone; for turning out clocks and revolvers 
by the hundred, as well as many other substi- 
tutes for muscular toil. If our industry is not 
yet divided into its distinct departments, with 
those minor subdivisions that are so essential to 
perfect skill, there is much in our system to en- 
courage versatile talent, and to improve indi- 
vidual character. We are laboring to liberate 
the workman from the degradation of drudgery, 
and to elevate his position. This spirit animates 
the American mechanic. It inspires the hum- 
blest artisan; and hence he is ever anxious for 
his personal freedom from every sort of service 
that machinery may be employed to execute. 
The idea of manhood is a growing idea with his 
class, and every facility that will tend to im- 
prove his circumstances is eagerly sought and 
cherished. For he feels that something else is 
before him; that life is rich in means and op- 
portunities ; that society presents no barrier to 
his progress; and consequently he has a quick 
mind to invent, and a ready hand to embrace 
whatever will make labor more productive, and 
enterprise more successful. 

Accepting the statistics as indications of the 
respective branches of active life, which they 
represent, we may derive from them some re- 
flections of practical as well as of speculative 
interest. The first point that we notice, is the 
increase of persons in “ ALL Occupations.” The 
proportion can not be accurately ascertained, 
but it is sufficiently clear that the tendency to 
industrial pursuits is becoming greater. We 
think that this opinion is fairly borne out by 
circumstantial reasoning. Any one who has no- 
ticed the progress of American sentiments, has 
not failed to observe that there has recently 
been a much more full, earnest, intelligent dis- 
cusssion of the dignity of human labor than ever 
before. . As a fundamental law of life, as a di- 
vine institution, as a necessary component in 
our probationary state, it has been most admir- 
ably expounded in the pulpit, as well as elabor- 
ately treated in the popular forms of instruction. 
Its relation to Political Economy has long been 
argued. But of late years it has been consid- 
ered on higher grounds. Labor has been shown 
to be a noble discipline, a means to form char- 
acter, promote virtue, secure happiness. The 
wisest thinkers of the age have rejoiced to urge 
its claims as something more than a simple pro- 
vision for food and raiment. Raising it above 
mere earthly aspects, and investing it with those 
moral interests that belong to the permanent 
being of our spiritual nature, they have demon- 
strated its fitness to elevate mankind, and pre- 
pare it to discharge the duties that revelation 
enforced. On no subject has there been a great- 
er degree of valuable truth uttered. Among the 
foremost topics of the day, we recollect not one 
that has kindled a warmer glow in philanthropic 
hearts, or been more eloquently pressed on the 


meditative mind of the world. How much that 
was hidden to the eyes of former generations, 
or, if not hidden, was scarcely appreciated, has 
been brought forth into clear, intense light! 
What arguments have been found in the abso- 
lute wants of our immortal existence, in the 
brotherhood of the race, in the doctrines of 
Christianity, in its behalf! Viewed in certain 
connections, it must, indeed, be regarded as a 
curse; but false is that philosophy, and sullen 
that piety which contemplates it in no other 
bearing. ‘The whole machinery of Providence, 
the example of Christ himself, prove that it has 
been adopted into the redeeming scheme cf 
mercy, and that its office is now to combine 
with other instruments in exalting man to his 
lost position in the universe. Labor may look 
up to the heavens and be glad. Thorns and 
thistles may pierce its feet, but flowers bloom 
for its brow, and fruits ripen for its hand. 

The literature of labor is an expression of 
modern intellect. It is a late growth, and, to 
a considerable extent, the product of our free 
institutions. If our republicanism had ended 
with a political system, its most important bene- 
fits would have been denied us. The greatest 
blessing of liberty is that it enables man to work 
out his destiny in humble obedience to the or- 
dinations of infinite wisdom. Of what avail 
would our magnificent birth-right be—our an- 
cestral honors—our franchise and sovereignty 
— if the unfettered limb and the fearless mind 
were to rest in the impotence of idleness? Our 
freedom is but a means for a vast end. Its op- 
portunities for achieving a victory over the rude 
forces of nature, creating wealth, diffusing trade, 
improving social relations, and perfecting moral 
power, are its richest gifts. And hence nothing 
is more in accordance with our condition than 
a literature of labor. If the intelligence of this 
country were competent to originate a new form 
of government, placing man on equal footing 
with his fellows, and acknowledging his inhe- 
rent claims to all the rights with which the 
Creator has endowed him, what more natural 
than that this same intelligence should cover 
the whole ground of his interests, stimulate en- 
| ergy, encourage invention, honor industry, and 
| make the fresh Continent of the West a palace 
| for the coronation of labor? It is labor that 
| has written the strongest and soundest exposi- 
tion of our national creed. It is this that has 
| given the profoundest interpretation to our bill 
| of rights, and-presented a commentary on our 

Constitution that none can controvert. There 
|is a logic in the simple spectacle which our 
| country exhibits, that can not be resisted. It 
| is not the language of books or art. Argument 
is not needed to strengthen, nor eloquence to 
animate it. The voice of nature speaks it in 
her own sublime images; and wherever it is 
| heard, there is a benediction in its utterance to 
cheer the hope, and gladden the heart of all 

ind. 

The next point worthy of attention is the 
great increase in those departments of labor 
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which require more than a common degree of 
intelligence and skill. Commerce, manufac- | 
tures, and mining, included in one division, 
show that the proportion of persons connected | 
with them has been advancing. Various rea- | 
sons may be assigned for this change. The fix- | 

ed capital of a country, created at first by the 
profits of agriculture, and the trade resulting 
from it, seeks investment in those arks of in- | 
dustry which furnish the implements of hus- 
bandry, the tools of the mechanic, and the tex- 
tile fabrics used for clothing. As society pro- 
gresses, the demand for manufactured articles | 
increases. A greater proportion of persons be- | 
comes necessary to convert raw materials into 
such objects as a high state of civilization re- 
quires, and to carry on the operations of com- 
merce in facilitating the interchange of pro- 
ducts. The profit of the manufacturing, min- 
ing, and mechanic arts, estimated at 43 per cent., 
naturally offers inducements to this sort of in- 
vestment, and hence the advance has been rapid 
in these branches of industry. But again, the 
vast influx of foreign population has tended to 
elevate the occupations of our native working 
classes, by relieving them of the humbler forms 
of labor, and making it their interest to culti- 
vate those departments of industrial life which 
are dependent on tact, intelligence, and enter- 
prise. Our circumstances have singularly con- 
tributed to enhance the value of American skill. 
A premium has been set on mind. There is 
nothing in the history of the modern world more 
striking than the fact, that just as our common 
schools and other modes of popular instruction 
had prepared the intellect of the masses for the 
most thorough and valuable service in the im- 
portant walks of industry, it should have found 
such a broad opening in them for all its talent 
and activity. It is here that the advantages of 
education are so apparent. American opera- 
tives and mechanics are intellectual agents, and 
not wheels and pulleys in human shape. The 
worth of their labor is consequently enhanced. 
Resources are in their hands that belong to no 
corresponding class in any other country. Where 
thought is money, as it certainly is in the United 
States, the condition of the working classes 
leaves nothing to be desired; for it puts every 
kind of improvement within their reach, and 
leaves them to be the architects of their own 
fortunes. 

Nor are the triumphs of American labor the 
only lessons of this attractive volume of statist- 
ics. Far from it. If these facts, detailing our 
past progress and present prospects, could be 
changed into pictures; if a panorama of the 
census could be made; who would not wish its 
broadest space and most glowing colors to be 
reserved for those scenes that would represent 
the gigantic steam-press—the district school- 
house—the Sabbath sanctuary—the happy homes 
of this free land? Europe may justly boast of 


her splendid monuments of art. The magnifi- | 3, 


cence of the past is fixed in her carved stone 





and polished marble; but where has she a sta- 


|tue that breathes forth its music beneath the 


rising sun of the world? And yet, every heart 
in this chosen country is filled with the inspira- 
tion of the future; every hand is a ministry in 
its service; and every voice is ready with the 
exultant strains of its eloquence, or the loudest 
swell of its music, to celebrate the glories whic) h 
it will bring to redeemed humanity. 


|THE ZONE OF PLANETS BETWEEN 
MARS AND JUPITER. 
BY ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D. 
EVENTY-FIVE years since, the only planets 
known to men of science were the same 
which were known to the Chaldean shepherds 
thousands of years ago. Between the orbit of 
Mars and that of Jupiter, there occurs an inter- 
val of no less than 350 millions of miles, in 
which no planet was known to exist before the 
commencement of the present century. Nearly 
three centuries ago, Kepler had pointed out 
something like a regular progression in the dis- 
tances of the planets as far as Mars, which was 
broken in the case of Jupiter. Having despaired 
of reconciling the actual state of the planetary 
system with any theory he could form respecting 
it, he hazarded the conjecture that a planet really 
existed between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
and that its smallness alone prevented it from 
being. visible to astronomers. The remarkable 
passage coniaining this conjecture is found in 
his Prodromus, and is as follows: “ When this 
plan, therefore, failed, I tried to reach my aim 
in another way of, I must confess, singular bold- 
ness. Between Jupiter and Mars I interposed 
a new planet, and another also between Venus 
and Mercury, both which it is possible are not 
visible on account of their minuteness, and I as- 
signed to them their respective periods. In this 
way I thought that I might in some degree 
equalize their ratios, which ratios regularly di- 
minished toward the sun, and enlarged toward 
the fixed stars.” 

But Kepler himself soon rejected this idea as 
improbable, and it does not appear to have re- 
ceived any favor from the astronomers of that 
time. 

An astronomer of Florence, by the name of 
Sizzi, maintained that as there were only seven 
apertures in the head—two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and one mouth—and as there were only 
seven metals and seven days in the week, so 
there could be only seven planets. These seven 
planets, according to the ancient systems of as- 
tronomy, were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. 

In 1772, Bode published a treatise on Astron- 
omy, in which he first announced the singular 
relation between the mean distances of the plan- 
ets from the sun, which has since been distin- 
guished by his name. This famous law may be 
thus stated. If we set down the number four 
several times in a row, and to the second 4 add 
to the third 4 add twice 3 er 6, to the next 
4 add twice 6 or 12, and so on, as in the follow- 
ing Table, the resulting numbers will represent 
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nearly the relative distances of the planets from 
the sun: 
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If the distance of the Earth from the Sun be | 
called 10, then 4 will represent nearly the dis- 
tance of Mercury; 7 that of Venus; 16 that of | 
Mars; 52 that of Jupiter; and 100 that of Sat- 
urn. This law exhibited in a striking light the 
abrupt leap from Mars to Jupiter, and suggested 
the probability of a planet revolving in the in- 
termediate region. This conjecture was ae | 
dered still more plausible by the discovery, 
1781, of the planet Uranus, whose distance Adon } 
the sun was found to conform nearly with the 
law of Bode. In Germany, especially, a strong 
impression had been produced that a planet | 
really existed between Mars and Jupiter, and | 
the Baron de Zach went so far as to calculate, | 
in 1784-5, the orbit of the ideal planet, the ele- 
ments of which he published in the Berlin Al- | 
manac for 1789. In 1800, six astronomers, of 
whom the Baron was one, assembled at Lilien- 
thal and formed an association of twenty-four | 
observers, having for its object to effect the dis- | j 
covery of the unseen body. For this purpose | 
the zodiac was divided into twenty-four zones, | 
one of which was to be explored by each astron- | 
omer; and the conduct of the whole operation 
was placed under the superintendence of Schré- 
ter. Soon after the formation of this society, | 
the planet was discovered, but not by any of 
those astronomers who were engaged expressly | 
in searching for it. Piazzi, the celebrated Ital- 
ian astronomer, while engaged in constructing | 
his great catalogue of stars, was induced care- | 
fully to examine, several nights in succession, a | 


were insufficient for this purpose. After some 
delay, he communicated te astronomers all the 
observations made by himself down to the end of 
February. Professor Gauss found that they might 
all be satisfied within a few seconds by an ellip- 


| tie orbit, of which he calculated the elements; 


and with the view of aiding astronomers in 


| searching for the planet, he computed an ephem- 


eris of its motion for several months. The 
planet was finally discovered by De Zach on the 


| 81st of December, and by Olbers on the follow- 
| ing evening. Piazzi conferred on it the name 


of Ceres, in allusion to the titular goddess of 
Sicily, the island in which it was discovered ; 


| and the sickle has been appropriately chosen for 


its symbol of designation. 

The mean distance of Ceres, as determined 
by the calculations of Gauss, was 2.767. The 
distance assigned by Bode’s law was 2.8. In 
this respect, therefore, the newly-discovered 
planet harmonized with the other bodies of the 
system to which it belonged. The new planet 
was, however, excessively minute; its diameter, 
according to Herschel’s measurements, amount- 
ing to only 161 miles. Its inclination to the 
ecliptic exceeded ten degrees, and consequently 
it deviated from that plane more than either of 
the older planets. 

The discovery of Piazzi was soon followed by 
another of a similar nature. Dr. Olbers, while 


| engaged in searching for Ceres, had studied 
| with minute attention the various configurations 


of all the small stars lying near her path. On 
the 28th of March, 1802, after observing the 
planet, he swept over the north wing of Virgo 


| with an instrument termed a “Comet Seeker,” 


and was astonished to find a star of the seventh 
magnitude, forming an equilateral triangle with 
two other small stars, whose positions were given 





part of the constellation Taurus, in which Wol-| in Bode’s catalogue, where he was certain no 
laston, by mistake, had assigned the position of | star was visible in January and February pre- 
a star which did not really exist. On the Ist ceding. In the course of less than three hours 
of January, 1801, Piazzi observed a small star, | he found the right ascension had diminished 
which on the following evening appeared to have | and the north declination increased. On the 
changed its place. On the 3d he repeated his | following evening, as soon as the twilight per- 
observations, and he now felt assured that the | mitted, he looked again for his star; it no jon- 
star had a retrograde motion in the zodiac. On | ger formed an equilateral triangle with the stars 
the 24th of January he transmitted an account | above-mentioned, but had moved considerably 
of his discovery to Oriani and Bode, communi- | in the direction indicated by the preceding 
cating the position of the star on the 3d and | night’s observations. On the 30th, after again 
23d of that month. He continued to observe | observing the planet, Dr. Olbers wrote to Bode 
the star until the 11th of February, when he | at Berlin, and to Baron de Zach, giving an ac- 
was seized with a dangerous illness which com- count of his discovery. “What a singular ac- 
pletely interrupted his labors. His letters to | cident,” he exclaims, “was it by which I found 
Oriani and Bode did not reach those astrono- this stranger nearly in the same place where I 
mers until the latter end of March, at which | had observed Ceres on the Ist of January!” 
time the planet had approached too near the | The elements of the orbit were quickly determ- 
sun to admit of further observations, and it was | ined by Professor Gauss, who found the most 
necessary for this purpose to wait until the month | remarkable peculiarity consisted in the great 
of September, when the planet would have ex- | inclination of its plane to the ecliptic, which 
tricated itself from the solar rays. Its re-dis-| amaunted to 34° 35’. The orbit was found to 
covery, after the lapse of so considerable a pe | | be an ellipse of not much greater eccentricity 
riod subsequent to the most recent observation, | than that of Mercury, with a mean distance 
could not be accomplished without a pretty ac- | nearly the same as that of Ceres. Dr. Olbers sug- 
curate knowledge of the orbit in which it was | gested Pallas as the name for this new member 
moving; but the data communicated by Piazzi | of our system. 
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A comparison of the relative magnitudes of | 
the planetary orbits had suggested the existence | 
of an unknown planet, revolving between the | 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Instead of one 
planet, however, two had been discovered. Ol- 
bers remarked that the orbits of these two bodies 
approached very near each other at the descend- 
ing node of Pallas, and he conjectured that they 
might possibly be the fragments of a larger 
planet which had once revolved in the same 
region, and had been shivered in pieces by 
some tremendous catastrophe ; and he intimated 
that there might be many more similar frag- 
ments which had not yet been discovered. He 
also inferred, that though the orbits of all these 
fragments might be differently inclined to the 
ecliptic, yet, as they all had a common origin, 
their orbits would have two common points of 
intersection, situated in opposite regions of the 
heavens, through which every fragment would 
necessarily pass in the course of each revolution. 
He proposed, therefore, to search carefully, every 
month, the northwestern part of the constella- 
tion Virgo, and the western part of the con- 
stellation of the Whale, being the two opposite 
regions in which the orbits of Ceres and Pallas 
were found to intersect each other. Meanwhile 
the discovery of a third planet tended to con- 
firm the truth of his hypothesis, and to encour- 
age him in his arduous undertaking. 

Professor Harding, of Lilienthal, undertook to 


construct a series of charts upon which should 
be represented the positions of all the small stars 
lying near the paths of Ceres and Pallas, with a 
view to assist the identification of these minute 


bodies. On the Ist of September, 1804, while 
engaged in exploring the heavens for this pur- 
pose, he perceived a small star in the constella- 
tion Pisces, very near to that part of the con- 
stellation of the Whale through which Olbers 
had asserted that the fragments of the shattered 
planet would be sure to pass. On the evening 
of the 4th he re-examined the neighborhood, 
and found that the star had changed its place. 
On the 5th and 6th, he observed it more accu- 
rately, and finding that the positions deduced 
from his observations confirmed the motion in- 
dicated by the estimates on September Ist and 
4th, he announced the discovery to Dr. Olbers, 
at Bremen, on the 7th, who saw it the same 
evening. Professor Harding named his planet 
Juno. The elements of its orbit were calculated 
by Gauss, who found its mean distance from the 
sun to coincide nearly with the mean distances 
of Ceres and Pallas. The eccentricity surpassed 
that of any other member of the planetary sys- 
tem. Like Ceres and Pallas, it is remarkable 
for its extreme smallness. Herschel was un- 
able to pronounce with certainty that its diam- 
eter exhibited any sensible magnitude. 
Stimulated by the discovery of Juno, Olbers 
continued with unremitting assiduity to explore 
the two opposite regions of the heavens through 
which he conceived the fragments of the shat- 
tered planet must pass. At length, after he 





had been engaged nearly three years in this la- 


borious pursuit, his perseverance was crowned 
with success. On the evening of the 29th of 
March, 1807, while occupied in sweeping over 
the north wing of Virgo, he discovered an ob- 
ject shining like a star of the sixth or seventh 
magnitude, which he concluded at once to be a 
planet, inasmuch as the previous examination 
of the vicinity had indicated no star in the po- 
sition of the stranger. On the same evening 
he satisfied himself that it was really in motion, 
and continuing his observations until the 2d 
of April, he obtained sufficient evidence to jus- 
tify the public announcement of his discovery 
of another new planet. Accordingly, on the 
following day he wrote to Professor Bode of 
Berlin, and to Baron de Zach of Gotha, and 
particularly mentioned that his second discov- 
ery was not the result of accident, but of a sys- 
tematic search for a body of this nature. The 
elements of the orbit were determined by Gauss, 
who executed the calculations required for this 
purpose within ten hours after he obtained pos- 
session of the observations. The planet was 
found to revolve in the same region with Ceres, 
Pallas, and Juno, its mean distance from the 
sun being somewhat less than that of either of 
those bodies. At the request of Dr. Olbers, 
Gauss consented to name the planet, and de- 
cided upon Vesta, the symbol of designation 
being the altar on which burned the sacred fire 
in honor of the goddess. This planet is even 
smaller than either of the three others previously 
discovered, but it is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its light. Near her opposition to the sun, a 
person with good sight may often distinguish 
her without a telescope. 

Dr. Olbers continued his systematic examina- 
tions of the small stars in Virgo and Cetus, be- 
tween the years 1808 and 1816, and was so close- 
ly on the watch for any moving body, that he 
considered it very improbable a planet could 
have passed through either of these regions in 
the interval, without being detected. No further 
discovery being made, the plan was relinquished 
in 1816. 

In 1825, a fresh impulse was given to researches 
of this nature, by the resolution of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences to procure the construc- 
tion of a series of charts representing the posi- 
tions of all the stars, down to the ninth magni- 
tude, in a zone of the heavens extending fifteen 
degrees on each side of the equator. Only about 
two-thirds of the charts contemplated in this 
great undertaking have yet been executed. 

About the year 1830, M. Hencke, an amateur 
astronomer of Driessen, in Germany, commenced 
a careful survey of the zone of the heavens com- 
prised within the charts published by the Acad- 
emy of Berlin. He extended those maps by the 
insertion of smaller stars, and made himself well! 
acquainted with their various configurations. 
After fifteen years his perseverance met with its 
due reward. On the 8th of December, 1845, 
while engaged in comparing the map of the 
fourth hour of right ascension with the heavens, 
he noticed what appeared to be a star of the 
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ninth magnitude, between two others of the 
same brightness in Taurus, which had not been 


noted in his previous examinations. Without 
waiting for any further observations, M. Hencke 
wrote to Professors Encke and Schumacher, stat- 
ing his reasons for supposing that he had detect- 
eda new planet. On the 14th of December the 
Berlin astronomers found the stranger in a posi- 
tion where no star was marked on the correspond- 
ing chart of the Academy, and the motion was 
easily perceived the same evening. On this oc- 
casion the elements of the orbit were rapidly de- 
termined, not by Gauss individually, as on pre- 
vious occasions of a similar kind, but by a host 
of young astronomers throughout Europe, who 
had become familiar with the methods of that 
illustrious master. The results of their calcula- 
tions showed the body to be one of the.family of 
asteroids. M.Hencke requested Professor Encke 
to name his new planet, and the Professor con- 
ferred on it the appellation of Astrea. 

Encouraged by his success, M. Hencke con- 
tinued his search for planetary bodies, extending 
and verifying the Berlin Academical charts, and 
by frequent comperison with the heavens acquir- 
ing an extensive knowledge of the configurations 
of the smaller stars in certain regions about the 
equator and ecliptic. On the Ist of July, 1847, 
while engaged in examining the seventeenth 
hour of right ascension; he perceived a small star, 
of about the ninth magnitude, which was not 
marked on the corresponding map of the Acad- 
emy. On the 3d, he repeated his observation, 
and found that, during the intermediate period, 
its right ascension had sensibly diminished, 
leaving no doubt of its planetary nature. In- 
formation of the discovery was circulated by M. 
Hencke on the following day, and the planet 
was soon recognized at the principal observato- 
ries of Europe. The illustrious mathematician, 
Professor Gauss, was deputed by the discoverer 
to select 4 name for the stranger, and it received 
the name of Hebe, with a cup for the symbol, 
emblematic of the office of the goddess in 
mythology. The orbit is very eccentric, and 
inclined more than 14 degrees to the plane of 
the ecliptic. 

The next two members of this remarkable 
group in order of discovery were found by Mr. 
Hind, at the observatory erected by Mr. Bishop, 
in the grounds of his private residence in the 
Regent’s Park, London. So early as April, 
1845, a search for planetary bodies was com- 
menced, but in consequence of other classes of 
observation, no systematic plan of examination of 
the heavens was attempted. In November, 1846, 
a rigorous search was undertaken, the Berlin 
Academical charts being employed as far as they 
extend; while ecliptical charts, including stars 
to the tenth magnitude, were formed for other 
parts of the heavens, where the ecliptic passes 
beyond the limits of the Berlin maps. On the 
13th of August, 1847, after nine months’ close. 
observation on the above system, an object re- 
sembling a star of the eighth magnitude was 
discovered, which was not marked on the cor- 








responding Berlin map. Its planetary nature 
being immediately suspected, it was attentively 
observed, and in less than half an hour the mo- 
tion in right ascension was detected. In the 
course of an hour the planet had retrograded 
two seconds of time, a sufticient change of place 
to be indubitable. An announcement of the dis- 
covery was made to astronome:'s generally on the 
following morning, and observations were soon 
obtained at most of the European observatories, 
At the suggestion of Mr. Bishop the planet was 
named Iris. The symbol is due to Professor 
Schumacher, and is composed of a semicircle 
representing the rainbow, with an interior star, 
and a base line for the horizon. Several ob- 
servers have remarked decided variations in the 
light of this planet, which are not accounted for 
by change of distance from the earth and sun, 
and which there is strong reason to suppose are 
in a great measure independent of atmospheric 
conditions. 

Continuing the plan of observation already 
described, Mr. Hind noticed, on the 18th of 
October, 1847, in the constellation Orion, a star 
of the eighth or ninth magnitude, which had not 
been previously visible in the position it then oc- 
cupied. Micrometrical measures of its position, 
made after the lapse of about four hours from 
the time when he first observed it, established the 
existence of a proper motion, and it was imme- 
diately announced to astronomers as the eighth 
member of the group of small planets. At the 
suggestion of Sir John Herschel the new planet 
received the name Flora, and a flower, the “Rose 
of England,” was chosen as the symbol. Its pe- 
riod of revolution is shorter than that of any 
other of the asteroids, being only about 1193 
days. Flora, therefore, comes after Mars in or- 
der of mean distance from the sun, and approaches 
nearer to the earth than the rest of the group to 
which she belongs. The planet is somewhat rud- 
dy, but without any hazy appearance, such as 
might be supposed to arise from an extensive 
atmosphere. 

In the year 1848 another member of this in- 
teresting group was brought to light by Mr. 
Graham, at the private observatory of Markree 
Castle, Ireland, under the direction of Mr. Coop- 
er. Having formed a chart of the stars near the 
equator, in the 14th hour of right ascension, on 
a more extended scale than that of the Berlin 
charts, he remarked, on the 25th of April, a star 
of the tenth magnitude in a position where none 
had been visible before, and noted it down for 
re-examination. On the following evening this 
object was found to have retrograded one min- 
ute, thus leaving no doubt of its yianetary na- 
ture. On the 27th the discovery was announced 
te several astronomers in England and on the 
Continent, and soon became generally known 
through the circulars issued by Professor Schu- 
macher. ‘The name selected for this planet is 
Metis, with an eye and star for a symbol. This 
planet is remarkable for the near coincidence 
of its mean motion with that of Iris, the differ- 
ence of their periodic times, according to the 
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most recent calculations, amounting to less than 
one day. 

On the 12th of April, 1849, Dr. Annibal de 
Gasparis, assistant astronomer at the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Naples, while comparing the Berlin 
chart for the twelfth hour of right ascension 
with the heavens, perceived a star of between 
the ninth and tenth magnitude, in a position 
which he had found vacant at previous examin- 
ations of this region. Unfavorable weather in- 
terrupted his observations for that evening, but 
on the 14th he ascertained that it had sensibly 
changed its place, and was therefore a new 
planet. Professor Capocci, Director of the Nea- 
politan Observatory, named the planet Hygeia. 
The mean distance of this planet from the sun 
is, with perhaps a single exception, greater than 
that of any other known member of this group, 
corresponding to a revolution in 2041 days. 

On the occasion of the discovery of Hygeia, 
Sir John Herschel had suggested that Parthen- 
ope would be a very appropriate name to com- 
memorate the site of the discovery; the nymph 
having given her name to the city now called 
Naples. Signor de Gasparis states that he used 
his utmost exertions to realize for Sir John 
Herschel a Parthenope in the heavens, and his 
endeavors were crowned with success on the 11th 
of May, 1850. This new planet appeared like 
a star of the ninth magnitude, 

On the evening of September 13, 1850, Mr. 
Hind noticed a star of the eighth magnitude in 
the constellation Pegasus, near another small one 
frequently examined on previous occasions, with- 
out any mention being made of its bright neigh- 
bor. Its peculiar bluish light satisfied him at 
once as to its planetary nature, and the microm- 
eter was introduced to ascertain the difference 
of right ascension between the two objects, and 
to obtain conclusive proof of the discovery of a 
new planet. In less than an hour the brighter 
star had moved westward about two seconds of 
time, so that no doubt could be entertained in 
respect to its nature and position in the solar 
system. Mr. Hind selected for this planet the 
name Victoria, with a star and laurel-branch for 
its symbol. In case, however, this name should 
be considered objectionable, he proposed that of 
Clio, which name has been generally preferred 
by American astronomers. 

Remarkable changes of brilliancy in this 
body have been noticed at the Washington Ob- 
servatory. On the night of November 4, 1850, 
the planet appeared of the tenth magnitude. 
On the succeeding night it had diminished 
to the twelfth magnitude, while the star of 
comparison exhibited no perceptible change. 
Differences to a greater amount were observed 
between the 22d and 25th of February, 1851. 
On the nights of the Ist and 2d of March, 1851, 
it appeared as a star of the twelfth magnitude, 
and was observed without difficulty; the star 
of comparison being near, and of about the 
same magnitude, On the night of the 3d, Clio 
could barely be observed with the faintest illum- 
ination, while the same star of comparison used 





on the nights of the Ist and 2d appeared as be- 
fore. On the night of the 4th, the planet ap- 
peared even more brilliant than it did on the 
nights of the 1st and 2d instant. These changes 
seem to suggest the probability that the light is 
reflected with unequal intensity from different 
sides of this asteroid. Similar differences of 
magnitude in the other asteroids have been no- 
ticed, particularly in Astrea. 

The discovery of Victoria was soon followed by 
that of another asteroid by Dr. Annibal de Gas- 
paris, at the Royal Observatory, Naples. In this 
case, a star map was not the means of discover- 
ing the planet, but its existence was indicated 
by a series of observations in zones of declina- 
tion which had been undertaken for the express 
purpose of finding new planets. On the 2d of 
November, 1850, Dr. Gasparis met with the thir- 
teenth asteroid in the constellation Cetus. It was 
sensibly fainter than stars of the ninth magni- 
tude. M. Le Verrier, to whom was delegated 
the right of naming this planet, proposed Egeria, 
the councilor of Numa Pompilius. The orbit is 
more inclined to the plane of the ecliptic than 
that of most of the other planets. 

The next member of the group of small plan- 
ets in the order of discovery, was found by Mr. 
Hind in the constellation Scorpio, on the 19th 
of May, 1851, and four days later by Dr. Gas- 
paris, at Naples. It appeared like a star of be- 
tween the eighth and ninth magnitudes, with a 
full blue light, and seemed to be surrounded by 
a faint nebulous envelope or atmosphere, which 
could not be perceived about stars of equal bright- 
ness. The nature of this object was satisfacto- 
rily established within half an hour from the first 
glimpse of it on the 19th of May; repeated ex- 
aminations of the vicinity on previous occasions 
having indicated no star in the position of the 
stranger. At the recommendation of Sir John 
Herschel the new planet was named Irene, in 
allusion to the peace prevailing at that time in 
Europe ; the symbol proposed being a dove with 
an olive-branch and star on its head. 

On the night of July 29, 1851, another small 
planet was discovered by Dr. Gasparis, at Naples, 
in the course of his zone observations, com- 
menced with an especial view to the discovery 
of new planets. It shone as a fine star of the 
ninth magnitude ; but owing to its low situation 
in the heavens, was not so generally observed 
during its first apparition as some of the other 
newly-discovered bodies. Dr. Gasparis named 
his planet Eunomia, who in classical mythology 
was one of the Seasons, a sister of Irene. 

On the 17th of March, 1852, M. de Gasparis, 
at Naples, discovered another small planet near 
the bright star Regulus. It appeared like a smal] 
star of the tenth or eleventh magnitude, and 


has received the name of Psyche. Mr. Hind, of. 


London, narrowly missed the honor of being the 
first discoverer of this body. On the 29th of 
January preceding, he entered upon his chart a 
star of the eleventh magnitude in the place 
where, according to subsequent computations, 
this planet ought to have been. The chart was 
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immediately sent to the engraver, and not re- 
turned until March 18; but on the evening of 
that day he discovered that the above star was 
missing. He immediately commenced a search 
for the planet, and actually recorded it again on 
the 20th as a fixed star, but moonlight and un- 
favorable weather prevented him from establish- 
ing its planetary nature before he received the 
announcement of Dr. Gasparis’ discovery. 

On the 17th of April, 1842, another planet 
was discovered near Flora by Mr. R. Luther, at 
the Observatory of Bilk, near Diisseldorf. Pro- 
fessor Argelander, of Bonn, proposed for this 
planet the name of Thetis, which name was ac- 
cepted by the discoverer, and has been adopted 
by astronomers. 

On the 25th of June, 1852, Mr. Hind, at Lon- 
don, discovered another planet, having the ap- 
pearance of a star of the ninth magnitude, and 
of a yellowish light. Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, having been requested by Mr. Bishop to 
select a name for this planet, proposed to call it 
Melpomene. It is one of the nearest of the 
group of asteroids, making its revolution in about 
1269 days. 

On the 22d of August, 1852, Mr. Hind dis- 
covered another planet not far from the ecliptic 
in the constellation Aquarius. It appeared like 
a star of the ninth magnitude, and exhibited the 
same yellowish color which was remarked about 
Melpomene. Mr. Hind having been requested 
by Mr. Bishop to find a name for this planet, 
proposed to call it Fortuna. 

The next planet was independently discover- 
ed by Professor de Gasparis on September 19th, 
and by M. Chacornac, assistant to M. Valz, at 
Marseilles, on the 20th of the same month. M. 
Chacornac was occupied in completing some 
ecliptic charts of the stars aecording to a plan 
adopted by Professor Valz in 1847, and on the 
night of September 20, he remarked a star of 
the ninth magnitude in 9 position where none 
had been seen before. M. Valz proposed the 
name Massilia for this object, in which Profes- 
sor de Gasparis, who had a prior claim to the dis- 
covery, appears to have concurred. The inclin- 
ation of its orbit to the ecliptic is less than that of 
any other known planet, Uranus not excepted. 

On the 15th of November, 1852, another plan- 
et was discovered, at Paris, by M. Hermann 
Goldschmidt, a historical painter, residing in that 
city. M. Arago proposed to call it Lutetia. It re- 
sembled a star of the ninth or tenth magnitude. 

On the night following the last discovery 
CNovember 16th), Mr. Hind, of London, de- 
tected a new planet with the assistance of one 
of the ecliptical star-maps at present in course 
of publication from Mr. Bishop’s observatory. 
It was not much over the tenth magnitude, 
which is rather beyond the limit of the Berlin 
charts. Mr. J. C. Adams, President of the As- 
tronomical Society of London, being requested 
to name the planet, proposed to call it Calliope. 

On the 15th of December, 1852, another 
planet was detected by Mr. Hind. It had a 
pale bluish light, and resembled a star of the 





tenth or eleventh magnitude, and being not very 
far from perihelion, is probably one of the faint- 
est members of the group. Mr. Bishop, at the 
request of Mr. Hind, has selected for this planet 
the name Thalia. 

Thus within a period of nine months were 
discovered eight small planets belonging to the 
group between Mars and Jupiter, and four of 
them were discovered by Mr. Hind, of London, 
a fact altogether without precedent in the history 
of Astronomy—a result not of accident but of a 
systematic and persevering survey of the heavens. 

On the 5th of April, 1853, Professor de Gas- 
paris discovered in the constellation Leo, a very 
minute object, estimated as not brighter than a 
star of the twelfth magnitude, which on the fol- 
lowing evening he recognized as a new planet in 
consequence of its proper motion. ‘This dis- 
covery was ascribed to the circumstance that on 
the 5th of April, 1851, very near to the place 
where this planet was found, he had observed a 
star of the twelfth magnitude, which had sub- 
sequently vanished; for which reason he was 
led to examine the neighboring stars with un- 
usual care. Professor Secchi having been in- 
vited by Professor de Gasparis to select a name 
for this planet, proposed the name of Themis; 
the same which Professor de Gasparis had orig- 
inally proposed for Massilia. The mean dis- 
tance of Themis from the sun is greater than 
that of any other known asteroid excepting 
Hygeia, corresponding to a period of 2036 days. 

On the night after the preceding discovery, 
April 6th, M. Chacornac, at Marseilles, discovered 
another small planet. It appeared of a bluish 
tint, and of the size of a star of the ninth mag- 
nitude. M. Valz proposed to call this planet 
Phocera, Marseilles having been founded by a 
colony from Phocea. 

On the 5th of May, 1853, Mr. R. Luther, 
director of the observatory at Bilk, near Diissel- 
dorf, discovered a new planet like a star of the 
eleventh magnitude. This planet was christened 
by the celebrated Baron von Humboldt, who 
selected for it the name of Proserpina, with the 
symbol of a pomegranate and a star in its centre. 

On the 8th of November, 1853, Mr. Hind 
discovered another planet within the limits of 
his ecliptical chart for the third hour of right 
ascension, It was as bright as stars of the ninth 
magnitude, and its light appeared remarkably 
blue. This planet has received the name of 
Euterpe. 

On the Ist of March, 1854, Mr. R. Luther of 
Bilk, near Diisseldorf, discovered another planet. 
It appeared like a star of the tenth magnitude, 
and has received from Professor Encke the 
name Bellona; the symbol proposed being a 
whip and a lance. 

On the same night as the preceding, but about 
two hours later, Mr. Albert Marth, at the Re- 
gent’s Park Observatory in London, discovered 
another planet near Spica Virginis. It appeared 
like a star of the tenth or eleventh magnitude, 
and Mr. Bishop has proposed for it the name 
Amphitrite. On the 2d of March the same ob- 
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ject was independently discovered at the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, Oxford, England, by Mr. 
Pogson; and on the third of March it was dis- 
covered independently by M. Chacornac, assis- 
tant observer at the Observatory of Paris. The 
same impression of the Times contained two in- 
dependent communications from Mr. Hind of 
London, and Mr, Johnson of Oxford, each con- 
taining the announcenient of this discovery. 
Also on the 4th of February, at Marseilles, M. 
Chacornac noted a star of the tenth magnitude 
which is now wanting in that place, and which 
is shown to have been the body first recognized 
as a planet by Mr. Marth. 

On the 22d of July, 1854, the thirtieth asteroid 
was discovered by Mr. Hind at Mr. Bishop’s 
observatory in Regent’s Park, London. It ap- 
peared like a star between the ninth and tenth 
magnitude. Professor de Morgan, who was re- 
quested by Mr. Bishop to find a name for this 
planet, has recommended Urania. 

On the Ist of September, 1654, the thirty-first 
asteroid was discovered at the Washington Ob- 
servatory, by Mr. James Ferguson. It was sit- 
uated near Egeria, and nearly equaled it in 
brightness. Mr, Ferguson has been employed 
for several years with the great equatorial tele- 
scope at Washington, and has spent a large por- 
tion of his time in observing the places of the 
newly-discovered asteroids. This is the only 
instance in which any American astronomer has 


been the first discoverer of a primary planet. 
Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, was the first discoverer 
of the faint satellite of Saturn, and several 
American astronomers have enjoyed the honor 


of having first discovered a comet. The honor 
of naming this new planet was left to Mr. Fer- 
guson, and he has selected the name of Eu- 
phrosyne. 

On the 28th of October, 1854, two new aster- 
oids were discovered at Paris, one of them by 
Mr. Goldschmidt, the other by M. Chacornac. 
The former appeared as a star of somewhat less 
than the tenth magnitude, and has been named 
Pomona; the latter was somewhat smaller than 
a star of the ninth magnitude, and has been 
named Polymnia. 

On reviewing the preceding sketch, we find 
that Mr. Hind, of London, has been the first dis- 
coverer of ten asteroids; M. de Gasparis of sev- 
en; Mr. Luther of three; while Olbers, Hencke, 
Chacornac, and Goldschmidt have each discover- 
ed two. We also see that, in several instances, the 
same asteroid has been independently discovered 
by more than one astronomer. Among all the as- 
tronomers of the present or any former age, Mr. 
Hind stands pre-eminent for his success in the 
discovery of new planetary bodies. These dis- 
coveries were all made at the private observa- 
tory of George Bishop, Esq., which was erected 
in the year 1836, in Regent’s Park, London. 
The principal instrument of this observatory is an 
equatorial telescope, constructed by Mr. Dollond, 
of London, and equipped on the plan known as 
the English mounting. ‘The solar focus of the 
teleseope is ten feet ten inches, and the clear 
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aperture of the object-glass seven inches. The 
circles are three feet in diameter; the hour cir- 
cle reading by verniers to single seconds of time, 
and the declination circle to ten seconds of are. 
The instrument is driven by clock-work ; this 
part of the machinery in particular being very 
elaborately worked. The telescope is provided 
with a series of magnifying powers up to 1200, 

In the year 1844, Mr. Bishop secured the 
services of J. R. Find, Esq., then an assistant in 
the magnetical department of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, where he had already 
distinguished himself by the zeal and ability 
with which, in addition to his ordinary duties, 
which were severe, he devoted himself to the 
labor of observing comets, and calculating the 
elements of their orbits. 

Almost from the time of Mr. Hind’s appoint- 
ment, the observations took that character for 
which his talents peculiarly fitted him, viz., the 
search of the heavens for new comets, planets, 
ete. His labors were almost immediately re- 
warded with success. Two comets were dis- 
covered in 1846, and another in 1847, the latter 
of which became visible at noonday, when near 
its perihelion, and for which the King of Den- 
mark’s gold medal was awarded. 

The search after small planets lying between 
Mars and Jupiter was still more successfal. 
His plan for detecting them was to observe and 
map all the stars down to the eleventh magni- 
tude for several degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic, and then by a subsequent observation 
noting whether any of them seemed to have 
changed its place, this being the only planetary 
characteristic observable. For the discoveries 
of Iris and Flora in 1847, a prize on the Lalande 
foundation was received from the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in April, 1850; and in February, 
1853, he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London for his numer- 
ous astronomical discoveries, and in particular 
for his discovery of eight small planets. 

The rapid discovery of twenty-nine new aster- 
oids, after a barren interval of almost forty years 
from the discovery of Vesta, is calculated to 
excite surprise; but it is explained by the di- 
minutive size of the new planets, and the great 
increase in the number of observers, as well as 
the use of more powerful instruments. Vesta 
appears like a star of the sixth magnitude, 
Pallas of the seventh, while Ceres and Juno are 
of the eighth, Of the twenty-seven asteroids 
more recently discovered, none of them, if we 
except perhaps Iris and Flora, are larger than 
the ninth magnitude, while several are as smal] 
as the tenth, and one or two scarcely, if ever, 
rise as high asthe tenth magnitude. The reason 
that Olbers was not more successful in his search 
was, that he employed a telescope of too feeble 
power, and did not extend his examination 
beyond stars of the eighth magnitude. 

Some may conclude that the number of 
asteroids now known is so great, that the dis- 
covery of additional ones is a matter of no 
interest, and is unworthy the attention of as- 
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tronomers. We regard the question in a very 
different light. If only one planet had hitherto 
been discovered between Mars and Jupiter, our 
idea of the simplicity and perfection of the solar 
system would have been satisfied, and there 
might have been found ingenious minds attempt- 
ing to prove by @ priori reasoning that no other 
planets could possibly exist, unless beyond the 
limits of the orbit of Neptune. But our theory 
of the solar system, although apparently simple, 
would not have been the true theory. Every 
new discovery shows the solar system to be 
more complex than we had supposed ; and un- 
less we prefer error (provided it has a show of 
simplicity) to truth, when it appears to our view 
complex, we shall value every new discovery in 
the solar system, because it promises to conduct 
us nearer to the true theory of the universe. 
Every new asteroid which is discovered, is a 
new fact to be explained. It presents a new 
test by which every theory is to be tried. If our 
theory be false, it is probable that some of these 
facts may be shown to be inconsistent with it. 
When the number of known facts is small, they 
may all frequently be explained by different and 
conflicting theories. As the number of known 
facts increases, some of them will probably be 
found inconsistent with one or other of the 
theories, until at last we reach a fact—the true 
experimentum crucis—which is inconsistent with 
every theory but one. Thus the true phi- 
losopher, instead of regarding the rapidly in- 
creasing number of asteroids with indifference, 
will watch each new discovery with growing 
interest, in the hope that it may furnish the key 
to the trne theory of the solar system. 
2LEMENTS OF THE ASTEROIDS. 
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The preceding table exhibits 9 summary of 


the principal elements of thirty-one asteroids. 
The last two having been so recently discover- 
ed, their elements could not be included in the 
table. Column first shows the number of 
each planet in the order of its discovery; 
column second the name of the planet; col- 
umn third shows the average distance from 
the sun (the distance of the earth from the 
sun being taken as unity); column fourth 
shows the number of days required to make 
one revolution about the sun; column fifth 
shows the eccentricity of the orbit, or the 
quantity by which it departs from the form of a 
circle ; column sixth shows the number of de- 
grees by which the plane of the orbit is inclined 
to the orbit of the earth ; column seventh shows 
the position of the line in which the plane of 
the orbit intersects the orbit of the earth; and 
the last column shows the position of that point 
of the planet’s orbit which is nearest the sun. 
The existence of thirty-three planets revolv- 
ing round the sun at distances closely allied to 
each other, and differing from all the other plan- 
ets in their diminutive size, is one of the most 
singular phenomena in our solar system. This 
fact will appear the more striking if we draw a 
diagram representing the orbits of all the known 
planets in their proper proportions. We shall 
find that while the orbits of Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars are quite detached from each 
| other, and the orbits of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
{and Neptune are separated by intervals which 
|the imagination can with difficulty grasp, be- 
{tween Mars and Jupiter is a cluster of bodies 
| whose orbits are so interlaced as to suggest the 
apprehension of frequent and inevitable collision. 
The diagram on the following page represents 
the orbits of nine of these small planetary bodies, 
| designed to be selected so as to afford a tolerable 
| specimen of the whole. The other twenty-two or- 








| bits are omitted, to avoid the confusion of so many 


lines in a single diagram. In one respect this re- 
| presentation is calculated to convey an erroneous 
|impression. All the orbits are represented as 
| situated in the same plane, whereas, in reality, 
|no two of them are situated in the same plane. 
| These planes all pass through the sun, and are 
| inclined to the earth’s orbit in angles indicated 
| in column sixth of the preceding Table. One- 
| half of each orbit must therefore be below the 
| earth’s orbit, and the other half above it; and in 
| order to indicate as fully as possible the actual 
| position of these orbits, the portion which falls 
| below the plane of the earth’s orbit is indicated 
by a dotted line, while the remainder is indi- 
| cated by a continuous black line. These orbits, 
then, do not really intersect each other as re- 
| presented in the diagram. Indeed, no two of 
the planetary orbits intersect, although some 
| of them approach within moderate distances of 
;each other. The orbit of Fortuna approaches 
| the orbit of Metis within less than the Moon's 
| distance from the earth. The orbit of Massilia 
| approaches almost equally near to the orbit of 
| Astrea, and the orbit of Lutetia to that of Juno, 
| It is evident, then, at a glance, that these 
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PLANETARY ORBITS. 


thirty-three small planets sustain to each other | 


a relation different from that of the other mem- 
bers of the solar system. We see a family like- 
ness running through the entire group, and it 
naturally suggests the idea of a common origin, 
This idea, as has been already stated, occurred 
to the mind of Olbers after the discovery of the 
second asteroid, and led to his celebrated theory 
that all these bodies originally constituted a sin- 
gle planet which had been broken into fragments 
by the operation of some internal force. Have 
we any means of testing the soundness of this 
theory ? 

If the earth should be broken into fragments 
by the operation of some internal force (such, 
for example, as that which causes the eruption 
of a voleano), the fragments might be projected 
in various directions and with very unequal ve- 
locities; but each would describe an ellipse of 
which the sun would occupy one of the foci— 
if we except the extreme but possible case of a 
fragment projected with such a velocity as to 
carry it beyond the limit of the sun’s attraction. 
Leaving out of view the disturbance arising from 
the mutual attraction of the planets, which pro- 
duces only minute effects, each fragment would 
continue to describe the same ellipse in its suc- 
cessive revolutions about the sun ; In other words, 
these ellipses would all have a common point of 
intersection. The same conclusion must hold 
true for the asteroids, according to the theory 
of Olbers. The question then arises, have the 
orbits of the asteroids a common point of inter- 

section? A single glance at the above diagram 





will settle this ques- 
tion in the nega- 
tive. But Olbers re- 
plies that the orbits 
of the planets are 
disturbed by their 
mutual attractions. 
These orbits should 
originally have had a 
common point of in- 
tersection, but at each 
revolution they suffer 
aslight displacement, 
until, in the lapse of 
time, the position of 
the orbits has be- 
come so completely 
changed as to show 
scarcely a trace of 
their original inter- 
section. Is such a 
result possible? A 
few simple consider- 
ations will satisfy us 
that if the orbits of 
the asteroids ever had 
a common point of in- 
tersection, such a re- 
sult must have be- 
longed to a period of 
time indefinitely re- 
mote. 

The line in which the plane of a planet's orbit 
intersects some other plane selected for com- 
mon reference is called technically the line of 
the nodes, If the asteroid orbits ever had a 
common point of intersection, all the nedal 
lines upon one of the orbits must have coincid- 
ed. Now as two of the asteroid orbits are inclined 
less than one degree to the earth’s orbit, we will, 
for greater convenience, employ the latter as the 
plane of reference. By referring to our Ta- 
ble on page 350, it will be seen that the as- 
cending nodes of the asteroids are distributed, 
though unequally, through the four quadrants 
of the circle. Nine of them lie in the first quad- 
rant, twelve in the second quadrant, six in the 
third, and four in the fourth. The nodes of all 
the planetary orbits are in constant motion, but 
the motion for a single year is extremely small. 
The annual motion of the node of Mercury is 
ten seconds; that of Venus twenty seconds; 
Mars twenty-five seconds, etc, The nodes of 
the asteroids, as far as the computation has been 
made, move at somewhat similar rates; the 
most rapid motion known being about fifty sec- 
onds a year. If we suppose the nodal lines of 
all these orbits to move steadily toward each 
other, it would require in some of them a mo- 
tion of fifty seconds a year, continued for more 
than 6000 years, to bring them to a coincidence. 

It should also be observed, that not only must 
the nodes of all the asteroids coincide, but the 
distance of the planets from the sun must be 
the same at that instant. Now the distances 
of these planets from the sun, when at their 
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nodes, differ by more than a hundred millions 
of miles; so that to bring them all together re- 
quires something more than a change in the 
position of the nodes. We may bring about a 
coincidence, in the case of some of the asteroids, 
by supposing the longer diameter of the elliptic 
orbit to change its position in the plane of the 
orbit. Such a change does really take place in 
the case of every planetary orbit, but with none 
of the larger planets does it exceed twenty sec- 
onds a year. This motion for the asteroids, so 
far as it has been computed, is somewhat more 
rapid, amounting, in one instance, to seventy 
seconds a year; but even with this motion it 
would require the lapse of five thousand years 
to bring about an intersection in the case of 
many of the asteroid orbits. When now it is 
remembered that in order to give a common 
point of intersection to these thirty-one orbits 
all the nodal lines upon one of the orbits must 
coincide, and at the same instant all the dis- 
tances from the sun must be equal to each other, 
we must be prepared to admit that such an oc- 
currence could only have taken place myriads 
of years ago. 

The preceding difficulties, however, are small 
in comparison with another which remains to 
be stated. The orbit of Hygeia completely in- 
closes the orbit of Flora (and indeed several 
other orbits), and would still inclose them al- 
though the greater diameter of each of them 


were revolved through an entire circumference, 
since the least distance of Hygeia from the sun 
exceeds the greatest distance of Flora. The 
same is true of Themis, as compared with Flora 
and several other orbits. The least distance of 
Hygeia from the sun exceeds the greatest dis- 
tance of Flora by more than twenty-five millions 


of miles. In order to render an intersection of 
these orbits possible, we must suppose a great 
variation of the eccentricity. But the change 
of eccentricity of the planetary orbits is exceed- 
ingly slow, and the present rate of increase of the 
eccentricity of Vesta must be continued ¢wenty- 
seven thousand years to render the aphelion dis- 
tance of that planet equal to the perihelion dis- 
tance of Hygeia. Moreover, the eccentricity of 
the orbit of Vesta is now imcreasing, which im- 
plies that in past ages the interval between Vesta 
and Hyyeia must have been greater than it is at 
present; whence the conclusion seems irresist- 
ible, that the orbits of Vesta and Hygeia can 
not have intersected for several myriads of years. 
When the secular variations of the elements of 
each of the asteroids have been computed, as- 
tronomers will be able to assign a limit of time 
beyond which the intersection of all the asteroid 
orbits must have occurred, if, indeed, such an 
intersection ever took place. The discovery of 
many of these bodies is so recent that, as yet, 
there has not been sufficient time for such a 
computation ; but from what we already know, 
we hazard little in venturing the opinion that 
when this computation shall be made it will 
appear, that if the asteroid planets ever com- 
posed a single body which exploded, as Olbers 





supposed, such explosion must have occurred 
myriads of years ago. Indeed, the discovery of 
such a host of asteroids seems to have stripped 
the theory of Olbers of nearly all the plausibil- 
ity it possessed when it was originally proposed ; 
and it would seem hardly less reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Earth and Venus originally consti- 
tuted but one body, than to admit the same for 
the thirty-one asteroids. 

But if we reject the theory of Olbers, what 
do we conclude? That the asteroids bear no 
special relationship to each other? Do they not 
all clearly indicate a family resemblance? And 
if so, how do we account for this relationship ? 

There are several reasons for believing in 
some peculiar relationship between the asteroids, 

1. Unlike the other planets of our system, 
they are all of diminutive size—the largest of 
them hardly exceeding one or two hundred 
miles in diameter. M. Le Verrier, after a close 
examination of the nature and amount of the 
influences exerted by the entire group of aster- 
oids upon the nearer planets Mars and the Earth, 
has arrived at the conclusion that the sum total 
of the matter constituting the small planets sit- 
uated between the mean distances 2.20 and 3.16 
(including undiscovered as well as known aster- 
oids), can not exceed about one-fourth of the mass 
of the earth. 

2. The asteroids in their position occupy a 
zone entirely distinct from the other planets of 
the solar system. Between the orbits of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn—between Saturn and Uranus— 
is an immense interval furnishing space enough 
for a host of little bodies to circuiate around the 
sun; but in not a solitary instance has any such 
body been found, except between Mars arid Ju- 
piter. Some may attempt to account for this 
circumstance by saying that astronomers have 
long been watching exclusively this portion of 
space, and have left all other regions entirely 
unexplored. An exploration conducted upon 
such a principle is simply a physical impossibil- 
ity. If there were a small planet between the 
Earth and Mars, it would have stood the same 
chance of detection, in the explorations of the 
past ten years, as if it were situated between 
Mars and Jupiter; and, indeed, it would have 
stood a better chance of detection, inasmuch as 
it would appear of greater brightness on account 
of its proximity to us. If there were a small 
planet circulating between Jupiter and Saturn, 
it would have stood the same chance of detec- 
tion as if it had been placed this side of Jupi- 
ter, except that it would appear somewhat fainter 
on account of its increased distance. The fact 
that we have discovered thirty-three small planets 
between Mars and Jupiter, and not a solitary 
one in any other portion of the solar system, 
points to something special in this region of the 
heavens. In other words, we have discovered 
a limited zone of little planetary bodies, and have 
not been able to discover a single body of the 
same class situated out of this zone. 

3. The orbits of these little bodies present 
some special peculiarities. 
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If we refer to the Table on page 350, we shall 
perceive that the ascending nodes of the orbits 
are not distributed uniformly through the zodiac. 
Thus, within the space of 140 degrees, from longi- 
tude 38° to longitude 173°, we find the nodes 
of twenty-one orbits; while only ten are left 
for the remaining 220 degrees of the zodiac. A 
similar remark applies to the position of the 
perihelia. In the first half of the zodiac we find 
twenty-three perihelia, while only eight remain 
for the other half of the circumference. The 
inclinations of the orbits range from zero to 35 
degrees; the eccentricities range from near 
zero up to more than one quarter; and it is 
remarkable that those orbits which have great 
eccentricity have generally great inclination to 
the ecliptic, while small inclination is generally 
accompanied by moderate eccentricity. 

4. But the most striking peculiarity of these 
orbits is, that they all lock into one another like 
the links of a chain, so that if the orbits are sup- 
posed to be represented materially as hoops, they 
all hang together as one system. The orbits of 
Hygeia and Themis, being the largest of all the 
orbits, completely inclose nearly all of them, and 
lock into but a small number; while the orbits 
of Massilia, Astrzea, Pallas, etc., lock into near- 
ly all of the orbits; so that if we take hold of 
the orbit of Hygeia (supposed to be a material 
hoop), it will support the orbits of Iris, Thalia, 
Calliope, and two or three others, while these in 
turn lock into and support all the rest. Indeed, 


if we seize hold of any orbit at random, it will 


drag all the other orbits along with it. This 
feature of itself sufficiently distinguishes the 
asteroid orbits from all the other orbits of the 
solar system. 

If we reject the theory that these asteroids 
were originally united in one solid body, it 
seems nevertheless difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that similar causes have operated in determ- 
ining the orbits of this zone of planets. It is 
impossible to assign any cause for these re- 
semblances without adopting some theory re- 
specting the origin of the solar system. The 
theory of gradual condensation, as developed by 
Laplace in the nebular hypothesis, affords at 
least a plausible explanation of these phenomena. 

Laplace supposed that the matter composing 
the bodies of our solar system originally existed 
in the condition of an immense nebula, extend- 
ing beyond the limits of the most distant planet 
—that this nebulous mass had an exceedingly 
elevated temperature, and a slow rotation on its 
axis—-that the nebula gradually cooled; and as 
it contracted in dimensions, its velocity of rota- 
tion, according to the principles of mechanics, 
increased, until the centrifugal force arising 
from the rotation became equal to the attraction 
of the central mass for the exterior zone, when 
this zone necessarily became detached from the 
central mass. As the central mass continued to 
contract in its dimensions and its velocity of rota- 
tion continued to increase, the centrifugal force 
again became equal to the attraction of the cen- 
tral mass for the exterior zone, and a second 





zone was detached. Thus a number of zones 
of nebulous matter were successively detached, 
until, by gradual condensation, the central mass 
became of comparatively small dimensions and 
great density, 

The zones thus successively detached would 
form concentrie rings of vapor, all revolving in 
the same direction round the sun. If the parti- 
cles of each ring continued to condense without 
separating from each other, they would ultimate- 
ly form a liquid or a solid ring. But generally 
each ring of vapor would break up into separate 
masses, revolving about the sur with velocities 
slightly different from each other. These masses 
would assume a spheroidal form ; that is, they 
would form planets in the state of vapor. But 
if one of these masses was large enough to at- 
tract each of the others in succession to itself, 
the ring of vapor would be converted into a sin- 
gle spheroidal mass of vapor, and we should have 
a single planet of great mass for each zone 
of vapor detached. But if no one of these 
masses had a preponderating size, they would 
all continue to revolve about the sun in inde- 
pendent orbits, and would form a zone of little 
planets such as we have actually discovered be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 

With regard to the actual number of bodies 
belonging to this zone of planets, we can do lit- 
tle more than conjecture. Already we have one 
asteroid of the sixth magnitude, one of the sev- 
enth, four of the eighth, eighteen of the ninth, 
and nine of the tenth or eleventh. It would 
require 400 bodies as large as the largest of the 
asteroids to make a body one fourth of the size 
of the earth; and, according to Le Verrier, the 
sum of all the asteroids can not exceed this 
limit. When we consider the shortness of the 
period during which stars below the eighth mag- 
nitude have been systematically observed, we see 
room for the discovery of several more planets 
of the ninth magnitude, and perhaps three or 
four hundred more of inferior dimensions. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A 8TAG OF TEN. 

HE London season was very nearly come to 

an end, and Lord Farintosh had danced I 
don’t know how many times with Miss New- 
come, had drunk several bottles of the old Kew 
port, had been seen at numerous breakfasts, 
operas, races, and public places by the young 
lady’s side, and had not as yet made any such 
proposal as Lady Kew expected for her grand- 
daughter. Clive going to see his military friends 
in the Regent’s Park once, and finish Captain 
Butts’s portrait in barracks, heard two or three 
young men talking, and one say to another, “I 
bet you three to two Farintosh don’t marry her, 
and I bet you even that he don’t ask her.” Then 
as he entered Mr. Butts’s room, where these gen- 

* Continued from the January Number. 
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other ready to my hand (and unless there were 
extenuating circumstances), Ethel should be de- 
posed at this very sentence. 

But a novelist must go on with his heroine, as 
a man with his wife, for better or worse, and to 
the end. For how many years have the Span- 
iards borne with their gracious queen, not be- 
cause she was faultless, but because she was 
there! So Chambers and grandees cried, God 
save her, Alabarderos turned out, drums beat, 
cannons fired, and people saluted Isabella Se- 
gunda, who was no better than the humblest 
washerwoman of her subjects. Are we much 
better than our neighbors? Do we never yield 
to our peculiar temptation, our pride, or our 
avarice, or our vanity, or what not? Ethel is 
very wrong, certainly. But recollect, she is very 
young. She is in other people’s hands. She 
tlemen were conversing, there was a silence and | has been bred up and governed by a very worldly 
an awkwardness. The young fellows were mak- family, and taught their traditions. We would 
ing an “event” out of Ethel’s marriage, and ' hardly, for instance, the stanchest Protestant in 
sporting their money freely on it. | England would hardly be angry with poor little 

To have an old countess hunting a young | Isabella Segunda for being a Catholic. So if 
marquis so resolutely that all the world should | Ethel worships at a certain image which a great 
be able to look on and speculate whether her | number of good folks in England bow to, let us 
game would be run down by that stanch tooth- | not be too angry with her idolatry, and bear with 
less old pursuer—that is an amusing sport, isn’t | our queen a little longer before we make our 
it? and affords plenty of fun and satisfaction to | pronunciamento. 
those who follow the hunt. But for a heroine | No, Miss Newcome, yours is not a dignified 
of a story, be she ever so clever, handsome, and | position in life, however you may argue thet 
sarcastic, I don’t think, for my part, at this present | | hundreds of people in the world are doing like 
stage of the tale, Miss Ethel Newcome oce upiesa | you. Oh, me! what a confession it is, in the 
a very dignified position. To break her heartin si- | | very outset of life and blushing brightness of 
lence for Tomkins who is in love with another ; | youth’s morning, to own that the aim with which 
to suffer no end of poverty, starvation, capture | | @ young girl sets out, and the object of her ex- 
by ruffians, ill-treatment by a bullying husband, | istence, is to marry a rich man; that she was 
loss of beauty by the small-pox, death even at | endowed with beauty so that she might buy 
the end of the volume; all these mishaps a/| wealth, and a title with it; that as sure as she 
young heroine may endure (and has endured in | has a soul to be saved, her business here on 
romances over and over again), Without losing | earth is to try and get a rich husband. That 
the least dignity, or suffering any diminution of | is the career for which many a woman is bred 
the sentimental reader's esteem. But a girl of | and trained. A young man begins the world 
great beauty, high temper, and strong natural | with some aspirations at least; he will try to be 
intellect, who submits to be dragged hither and | good and follow the truth ; he will strive to win 
thither in an old grandmother's leash, and in | honors for himself, and never do a base action ; 
pursuit of a husband who will run away from the | | he will pass nights over his books, and forego 
couple, such a person, I say, is in a very awkward | ease and pleasure so that he may achieve a 
position as a heroine; and I declare if [had an-| name. Many a poor wretch who is worn out 
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now and old, and bankrupt of fame and money 
too, has commenced life at any rate with noble 
views, and generous schemes, from which weak- 
ness, idleness, passion, or overpowering hostile 
fortune have turned him away. But a girl of 
the world, bon Dieu! the doctrine with which 
she begins is that she is to have a wealthy hus- 
band: the article of faith in her catechism is, 
“T believe in elder sons, and a house in town, 
and a house in the country?” They are mer- 
cenary as they step fresh and blooming into the 
world out of the nursery. They have been 
schooled there to keep their bright eyes to look 
only on the prince and the duke, Cresus and 
Dives. By long cramping and careful process, 
their little natural hearts have been squeezed 
up, like the feet of their fashionable little sis- 
ters in China. As you see a pauper’s child, 
with an awful premature knowledge of the pawn- 
shop, able to haggle at market with her wretch- 
ed halfpence, and battle bargains at hucksters’ 


stalls, you shall find a young beauty, who was a | 


child in the school-room a year since, as wise 
and knowing as the old practitioners on that 
exchange; as economical of her smiles, as dex- | 
terous in keeping back or producing her beau- | 
tiful wares; as skillful in setting one bidder | 
against another; as keen as the smartest mer- 
chant in Vanity Fair. 


If the young gentlemen of the Life Guards , 
Green who were talking about Miss Newcome | 
and her suitors, were silent when Clive appear- | 


ed among them, it was because they were aware 
not only of his relationship to the young lady, but 
his unhappy condition regarding her. 
men there are who never tell their love, but let 


concealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on | 


their damask cheeks; others again must be not 
always thinking, but talking about the darling | 
object. So it was not very long before Captain 
Crackthorpe was taken into Clive’s confidence, | 
and through Crackthorpe very likely the whole | 
mess became acquainted with his passion. These | 


young fellows, who had been early introduced 


into the world, gave Clive small hopes of suc- 
cess, putting to him, in their downright phrase- 
ology, the point of which he was already aware, 
that Miss Newcome was intended for his supe- 
riors, and that he had best not make his mind 
uneasy by sighing for those beautiful grapes 
which were beyond his reach. 

But the good-natured Crackthorpe, who had 
a pity for the young painter’s condition, helped 
him so far (and gained Clive’s warmest thanks 
for his good offices), by asking admission for 
Clive to certain evening parties of the beau- 
monde, where he had the gratification of meeting 
his charmer. Ethel was surprised and pleased, 
and Lady Kew surprised and angry at meeting 
Clive Newcome at these fashionable houses; the 
girl herself was touched very likely at his per- 
tinacity in following her. As there was no act- 
ual feud between them, she could not refuse 
now and again to dance with her cousin; and 
thus he picked up such small crembs of conso- 
lation as a youth in his state can get; lived 


upon six words vouchsafed to him in a qua- 
drille, or brought home a glance of the eyes 
which she had presented to him in a waltz, or 
the remembrance of a squeeze of the hand on 
parting or meeting. How eager he was to get 
a card to this party or that! how attentive to 
the givers of such entertainments! Some friends 
of his accused him of being a tuft-hgnter and 
flatterer of the aristocracy, on account of his 
politeness to certain people; the truth was, he 
wanted to go wherever Miss Ethel was; and the 
ball was blank to him which she did not attend. 

This business occupied not only one season, 
but two. By the time of the second season, Mr. 
Newcome had made so many acquaintances, 
that he needed few more introductions into so- 
ciety. He was very well known as a good-na- 
tured, handsome young man, and a very good 
waltzer, the only son of an Indian officer of 
large wealth, who chose to devote himself to 





Certain | 


painting, and who was supposed to entertain an 
unhappy fondness for his cousin the beautiful 
Miss Newcome. Kind folks who heard of this 
bmg tendre, and were sufficiently interested in 
Mr. Clive, asked him to their houses in conse- 
| quence. I dare say those people who were good 
to him may have been themselves at one time 
| unlucky in their own love affairs. 

When the first season ended without a de- 
claration from my lord, Lady Kew carried off 
her young lady to Scotland, where it also so 
happened that Lord Farintosh was going to 
| shoot, and people made what surmises they 
| chose upon this coincidence. Surmises, why not? 
You who know the world, know very well that 
| if you see Mrs. So-and-so’s name in the list of 
| people at an entertainment, on looking dowa 
| the list you will presently be sure to come on 
Mr. W hatdyoucallem’ s. If Lord and Lady 
| Blank, of Suchandsuch Castle, received a dis- 
tinguished circle (including Lady Dash), for 
Christmas or Easter, without reading farther 
| the names of the guests, you may venture on 
any wager that Captain Asterisk is one of the 
company. These coincidences happen every 
day; and some people are so anxious to meet 
other people, and so irresistible is the magnetic 
sympathy I suppose, that they will travel han- 
dreds of miles in the worst of weather to see 
their friends, and break your door open almost, 
provided the friend is inside it. 

I am obliged to own the fact, that for many 
months Lady Kew hunted after Lord Farintosh. 
This rheumatic old woman went to Scotland, 
where, as he was pursuing the deer, she stalked 
his lordship: from Scotland she went to Paris, 
where he was taking lessons in dancing at the 
Chaumitre; from Paris to an English country 
house, for Christmas, where he was expected, 
but didn’t come—not being, his professor said, 
quite complete in the Polka, and soon. If Ethel 
were privy to these manceuvres, or any oes 
more than an unwittingly consenting party, I 
say we would depose her from her place of he- 
roine at once. But she was acting under her 
grandmother’s orders, a most imperious, irre- 
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sistible, managing old woman, who exacted every 
body’s obedience, and managed every body's 
business in her family. Lady Ann Newecome 
being in attendance on her sick husband, Ethel 
was consigned to the Countess of Kew, her 
grandmother, who hinted that she should leave 
Ethel her property when dead, and while alive 
expected the girl should go about with her. She 
had and wrote as many letters as a Secretary 
of State almost. She was accustomed to set off 
without teking any body’s advice, or announc- 
ing her departure until within an hour or two 
of the event. In her train moved Ethel, against 
her own will, which would have led her to stay 
at home with her father, but at the special wish 
and order of her parents. Was such a sum as 
that of which Lady Kew had the disposal (Hob- 
son Brothers knew the amount of it quite well) 
to be left out of the family? Forbid it all ye 
powers! Barnes—who would have liked the 
money himself, and said truly that he would live 
with his grandmother any where she liked if he 
could get it—Barnes joined most energetically 
with Sir Brian and Lady Ann in ordering Ethel’s 
obedience to Lady Kew. You know how diffi- 
cult it is for one young woman not to acquiesce 
when the family council strongly orders. In 
fine, I hope there was a good excuse for the 
queen of this history, and that it was her wicked 
domineering old prime minister who led her 
wrong. Otherwise, I say, we would have an- 
otherdynasty. Oh, to think of a generous nature, 
and the world, and nothing but the world, to oc- 
cupy it !—of a brave intellect, and the milliner’s 
bandboxes, and the scandal of the coteries, and 
the fiddle-faddle etiquette of the court for its 
sole exercise! of the rush and hurry from en- 
tertainment to entertainment; of the constant 
smiles and cares of representation ; of the pray- 
erless rest at night, and the awaking to a god- 
less morrow! This was the course of life to 
which Fate, and not her own fault, altogether, 
had for a while handed over Ethel Newcome. 
Let those pity her who can feel their own weak- 
ness and misgoing; let those punish her who 
are without fault themselves. 

Clive did not offer to follow her to Scotland. 
He knew quite well that the encouragement he 
had had was only of the smallest; that as a 
relation she received him frankly and kindly 
enough, but checked him when he would have 
adopted another character. But it chanced 
that they met in Paris, whither he went in the 
Easter of the ensuing year, having worked to 
some good purpose through the winter, and dis- 
patched, as on a former occasion, his three or 
four pictures to take their chance at the Exhi- 
dition. 

Of these it is our pleasing duty to be able to 
corroborate, to some extent, Mr. F. Bayham’s 
favorable report. Fancy sketches and historical 
pieces our young man had eschewed; having 
convinced himself either that he had not an 
epic genius, or that to draw portraits of his 
friends was a much easier task than that which 
he had set himself formerly. While all the 





world was crowding round a pair of J. J.’s little 
pictures, a couple of chalk heads were admitted 
into the Exhibition (his great picture of Captain 
Crackthorpe on horseback, in full uniform, I 
must own was ignominiously rejected), and the 
friends of the parties had the pleasure of recog- 
nizing in the miniature-room, No. 1246, Portrait 
of an Officer—viz., Augustus Butts, Esq., of the 
Life Guards Green; and portrait of the Rev. 
Charles Honeyman, No. 1272. Miss Sherrick 
the hangers refused; Mr. Binnie, Clive had 
spoiled, as usual, in the painting; the chalk 
heads, however, before named, were voted to be 
faithful likenesses, and executed in a very agree- 
able and spirited manner. F. Bayham’s criti- 
cism on these performances, it need not be said, 
was tremendous. Since the days of Michael 
Angelo you would have thought there never had 
been such drawings. In fact, F. B., as some 
other critics do, clapped his friend so boister- 
ously on the back, and trumpeted their merits 
with such prodigious energy as to make his 
friends themselves sometimes uneasy. 

Mr. Clive, whose good father was writing 
home more and more wonderful accounts of the 
Bundeleund Bank, in which he had engaged, 
and who was always pressing his son to draw 
for more money, treated himself to comfortable 
rooms at Paris, in the very same hotel where 
the young Marquis of Farintosh occupied lodg- 
ings much more splendid, and where he lived, 
no doubt, so as to be near the professor, who 
was still teaching his lordship the Polka. In- 
deed, it must be said that Lord Farintosh made 
great progress under this artist, and that he 
danced very much better in his third season 
than in the first and second years after he had 
come upon the town. From the same instructor 
the Marquis learned the latest novelties in French 
conversation, the choicest oaths and phrases (for 
which he was famous), so that although his 
French grammar was naturally defective, he was 
enabled to order a dinner at Philippe’s, and to 
bully a waiter, or curse a hackney coachman 
with extreme volubility. A young nobleman of 
his rank was received with the distinction which 
was his due, by the French sovereign of that 
period ; and at the Tuileries, and the houses of 
the French nobility, which he visited, Monsieur 
le Marquis de Farintosh excited considerable 
remark, by the use of some of the phrases which 
his young professor had taught to him. People 
even went so far as to say that the Marquis was 
an awkward and dull young man, of the very 
worst manners. 

Whereas the young Clive Neweome—and it 
comforted the poor fellow’s heart somewhat, and 
be sure pleased Ethel, who was looking on at his 
triumphs—was voted the most charming young 
Englishman who had been seen for a long time 
in our salons. Madame de Florac, who loved 
him as a son of her own, actually went once or 
twice into the world in order to see his début. 
Madame de Moncontour inhabited a part of the 
Hotel de Florac, and received society there. 


‘The French people did not understand what 
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bad English she talked, though they compre- 
kended Lord Farintosh’s French blunders, 
“Monsieur Newcome is an artist! What a 
noble career!” cries a great French lady, the 


wife of a Marshal, to the astonished Miss New- | 


come. “This young man is the cousin of the 
charming Mees? You must be proud to pos- 
sess such a nephew, Madame!” says another 
French lady to the Countess of Kew (who, you 
may be sure, is delighted to have such a rela- 
tive). And the French lady invites Clive to her 
receptions expressly in order to make herself 
agreeable to the old Comtesse. Before the 
cousins have been three minutes together in 
Madame de Florac’s salon, she sees that Clive 
is in love with Ethel Newcome. She takes the 
boy’s hand and says, “‘J”ai votre secret, mon ami ;” 
and her eyes regard him for a moment as fond- 


ly, as tenderly, as ever they looked at his father. 
Oh, what tears have they shed, gentle eyes! 


Oh, what faith has it kept, tender heart! If 
love lives through all life ; and survives through 
all sorrow; and remains steadfast with us through 
all changes; and in all darkness of spirit burns 
brightly ; and, if we die, deplores us forever, and 
loves still equally ; and exists with the very last 
gasp and throb of the faithful bosom—whence 
it‘passes with the pure soul, beyond death ; sure- 
ly it shall be immortal? Though we who re- 
main are separated from it, is it not ours in 
heaven? If we love still those we lose, can we 
altogether lose those we love? Forty years 
have passed away. Youth and dearest.memor- 
ies revisit her, and Hope almost wakes up again 
out of its grave, as the constant lady holds the 
young man’s hand, and looks at the son of 
Thomas Newcome. 
—_@———. 
CHAPTER XLVI 
THE UGTEL DE FLORAC, 

Srxce the death of the Due d’Ivry, the hus- 
band of Mary Queen of Scots, the Comte de 
Florac, who is now the legitimate owner of the 
ducal title, does not choose to bear it, but con- 
tinues to be known in the world by his old name. 
The old Count’s world is very small. His doc- 
tor, and his director, who comes daily to play his 
game at picquet; his daughter’s children, who 
amuse him by their laughter, and play round his 
chair in the garden of his hotel; his faithful 
wife, and one or two friends as old as himself, 
form his society. His son, the Abbé, is with 





them but seldom. The austerity of his man- 
ners frightens his old father, who can little com- 
prehend the religionism of the new school. After 
going to hear his son preach through Lent at 
Notre Dame, where the Abbé de Florac gather- 
ed a great congregation, the old Count came 
away quite puzzled at his son’s declamations. 
“JT do not understand your new priests,” he 
says; “I knew my son had become a Cordelier; 
I went to hear him, and found he was a Jacobin. 
Let me make my salut in quiet, my good Léo- 
nore. My director answers for me, and plays a 
game at trictrac into the bargain with me.” Our 
history has but little to do with this venerable 
nobleman. He has his chamber looking out 
into the garden of his hotel; his faithful old 
domestic to wait upon him, his House of Peers 
to attend when he is well enough, his few ac- 
quaintances to help him te pass the evening. 
The rest of the hotel he gives up to his son, the 
Vicomte de Florac, and Madame la Princesse 
de Moncontour, his daughter-in-law. 

When Florac has told his friends of the Club 
why it is he has assumed a new title—as a means 
of reconciliation (a reconciliation all philosophi- 
cal, my friends) with his wife née Higg of Man- 
chester, who adores titles like all Anglaises, 
and has recently made a great succession, every 
body allows that the measure was dictated by 
prudence, and there is no more laughter at his 
change of name. The Princess takes the first 
floor of the hotel at the price paid for it by the 
American General, who has returned to his orig- 
inal pigs at Cincinnati. Had not Cincinnatus 
himself pigs on his farm, and was he not a gen- 
eral and member of Congress too? ‘The honest 
Princess has a bedchamber, which, to her ter- 
ror, she is obliged to open of reception-evenings, 
when gentlemen and ladies play cards there. It 
is fitted up in the style of Louis XVI. In her 
bed is an immense looking-glass, surmounted 
by stucco cupids; it is an alcove which some 
powdered Venus, before the Revolution, might 
have reposed in. Opposite that looking-glass, 
between the tall windows, at some forty feet 
distance, is another huge mirror, so that when 
the poor Princess is in bed, in her prim old curl- 
papers, she sees a vista of elderly princesses 
twinkling away into the dark perspective ; and 
is so frightened that she and Betsy, her Lanca- 
shire maid, pin up the jonquil silk curtains over 
the bed-mirror after the first night; though the 
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Princess never can get it out of her head that 
her image is still there, behind the jonquil hang- 
ings, turning as she turns, waking as she wakes, 
etc. The chamber is so vast and lonely that 
she has a bed made for Betsy in the room. It 
is, of course, whisked away into a closet on re- 
ception-evenings. A boudoir, rosetendre, with 
more cupids and nymphs by Boucher, sporting 
over the door-panels—nymphs who may well 
shock old Betsy and her old mistress—is the 
Princess’s morning-room. ‘Ah, Mum, what 
would Mr. Humper at Manchester, Mr. Jowls 
of Newcome (the minister whom, in early days, 
Miss Higg used to sit under) say if they was 
browt into this room!” But there is no question 
of Mr. Jowls and Mr. Humper, excellent dis- 
senting divines, who preached to Miss Higg, 
being brought into the Princesse de Moncon- 
tour’s boudoir. 

That paragraph, respecting a conversion in 
high life, which F. B. in his enthusiasm inserted 
in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” caused no small 
excitement in the Florac family. The Florac 
family read the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” knowing 
that Clive’s friends were engaged in that period- 
ical. When Madame de Florac, who did not 
often read newspapers, happened to cast her 
eye upon that poetic paragraph of F. B.’s, you 
may fancy with what a panic it filled the good 
and pious lady. Her son become a Protestant! 
After all the grief and trouble his wildness had 
oceasioned to her, Paul forsake his religion! 


But that her husband was so ill and aged as 
not to be able to bear her absence, she would 
have hastened to London to rescue her son out 


of that perdition. She sent for her younger 
son, who undertook the embassy ; and the Prince 
and Princesse de Moncontour, in their hotel at 
London, were one day surprised by the visit of 
the Abbé de Florac. 

As Paul was quite innocent of any intention 
of abandoning his religion, the mother’s kind 
heart was very speedily set at rest by her envoy. 
Far from Paul’s conversion to Protestantism, 
the Abbé wrote home the most encouraging ac- 
counts of his sister-in-law’s precious dispositions. 
He had communications with Madame de Mon- 
contour’s Anglican direetor, a man of not power- 
ful mind, wrote M. |’Abbé, though of consider- 
able repute for eloquence in his sect. The good 
dispositions of his sister-in-law were improved 
by the French clergyman, who could be most 
captivating and agreeable when a work of con- 
version was in hand. The visit reconciled the 
family to their English relative, in whom good 
nature and many other good qualities were to 
be seen, now that there were hopes of reclaim- 
ing her. It was agreed that Madame de Mon- 
contour should come and inhabit the Hotel de 
Florac at Paris: perhaps the Abbé tempted the 
worthy lady by pictures of the many pleasures 
and advantages she would enjoy in that capital. 
She was presented at her own court by the 
French embassadress of that day; and was re- 
ceived at the Tuileries with a cordiality which 
flattered and pleased her. 





Having been presented herself, Madame la 
Princesse in turn presented to her august soy- 
ereign Mrs. T. Higg and Miss Higg, of Man- 
chester, Mrs. Samuel Higg, of Newcome; the 
husbands of those ladies (the Princess's brothers) 
also sporting a court-dress for the first time, 
Sam Higg’s neighbor, the member for New- 
come, Sir Bryan Newcome, Bart., was too ill to 
act as Higg’s sponsor before majesty ; but Barnes 
Newcome was uncommonly civil to the two Lan- 
cashire gentlemen; though their politics were 
different to his, and Sam had voted against Sir 
Bryan at his last election. Barnes took them 
to dine at a club—recommended his tailor—sent 
Lady Clara Pulleyn to call on Mrs. Higg—who 
pronounced her to be a pretty young woman 
and most haffable. The Countess of Dorking 
would have been delighted to present these la- 
dies had the Princess not luckily been in Lon- 
don to do that office. The Hobson Newcomes 
were very civil to the Lancashire party, and en- 
tertained them splendidly at dinner. I believe 
Mrs. and Mr. Hobson themselves went to court 
this year, the latter in a deputy lieutenant’s uni- 
form. 

If Barnes Newcome was so very civil to the 
Higg family, we may suppose he had good rea- 
son. The Higgs were very strong in Newcome, 
and it was advisable to conciliate them. They 
were very rich, and'their account would not be 
disagreeable at the Bank. Madame de Mon- 
contour’s—a large easy private account—would 
be more pleasant still. And Hobson Brothers 
having entered largely into the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Railway, whereof mention has been made, 
it was a bright thought of Barnes to place the 
Prince of, Moncontour, etc. etc., on the French 
Direction of the Railway ; and to take the prince- 
ly prodigal down to Newcome with his new title, 
and reconcile him to his wife and the Higg fam- 
ily. Barnes, we may say, invented the princi- 
pality ; rescued the Vicomte de Florac out of his 
dirty lodgings in Leicester Square, and sent the 
Prince of Moncontour back to his worthy mid- 
dle-aged wife again. The disagreeable dissent- 
ing days were over. A brilliant young curate 
of Doctor Bulders, who also wore long hair, 
straight waistcoats, and no shirt collars, had al- 
ready reconciled the Vicomtesse de Florac to 
the persuasion whereof the ministers are clad 
in that queer uniform. The landlord of their 
hotel in St. James’s got his wine from Sherrick, 
and sent his families to Lady Whittlesea’s Cha- 
pel. The Rev. Charles Honeyman’s eloquence 
and amiability were appreciated by his new dis- 
ciple: thus the historian has traced here, step 
by step, how all these people became acquainted. 

Sam Higg, whose name was very good on 
*Change in Manchester and London, joined the 
direction of the Anglo-Continental. A brother 
had died lately, leaving his money among 
them, and his wealth had added considerably 
to Madame de Florac’s means; his sister in- 
vested a portion of her capital in the Railway 
in her husband’s name. The shares were at a 
premium, and gave a good dividend. The Prince 
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de Moncontour took his place with great gravity | bless you, Mum,” says Betsy, “he must have 
at the Paris board, whither Barnes made fre- | been a terrible old man!” He remembered the 


quent flying visits. 
sobered and dignified Paul de Florac: at the 
age of five-and-forty he was actually giving up 
being a young man, and was not ill-pleased at 
having to enlarge his waistcoats, and to show a 
little gray in his mustache, His errors were 
forgotten: he was bien vu by the government. 
He might have had the Embassy Extraordinary 
to Queen Pomaré; but the health of Madame 
la Princesse was delicate. He paid his wife 
visits every morning: appeared at her parties 
and her opera-box, and was seen constantly 
with her in public. He gave quiet little din- 
ners still, at which Clive was present sometimes ; 
and had a private door and key to his apartments, 
which were separated by all the dreary length 
of the reception-rooms from the mirrored cham- 
ber and jonquil couch where the Princess and 
Betsy reposed. When some of his London 
friends visited Paris he showed us these rooms, 
and introduced us duly to Madame la Princesse. 
He was as simple and as much at home in the 
midst of these splendors, as in the dirty little 
lodgings in Leicester Square, where he painted 
his own boots, and cooked his herring over the 
tongs. As for Clive, he was the infant of the 
house, Madame la Princesse could not resist his 
kind face; and Paul was as fond of him in his 
way, as Paul’s mother in hers, Would he live 
at the Hotel de Florac? There was an excel- 
lent atélier in the pavilion, with a chamber for 
his servant. No! you will be most at ease in 
apartments of your own. You will have here but 
the society of women. I do not rise till late: 
and my affairs, my board, call me away for the 
greater part of the day. Thou wilt but be en- 
nuyé to play trictrac with my old father. My 
mother waits on him. My sister au second is 
given up entirely to her children, who always 
have the pituite. Madame la Princesse is not 
amusing for a young man. Come and go when 
thou wilt, Clive, my garcon, my son: thy cover 
is laid. Wilt thou take the portraits of all the 
family? Hast thou want of money? I had at 
thy age and almost ever since, mon ami: but now 
we swim in gold, and when there is a Louis in 
my purse, there are ten francs for thee. To 
shew his mother that he did not think of the 
Reformed Religion, Paul did not miss going to 
mass with her on Sunday. Sometimes Madame 
Paul went too, between whom and her mother- 
in-law there could not be any liking, but there 
was now great civility. They saw each other 
once a day: Madame Paul always paid her visit 
to the Comte de Florac: and Betsy, her maid, 
made the old gentleman laugh by her briskness 
and talk. She brought back to her mistress the 
most wonderful stories which the old man told 
her about his doings during the emigration— 
before he married Madame la Comtesse—when 
he gave lessons in dancing, parbleu! There 
. Was his fiddle still, a trophy of those old times, 
He chirped, and coughed, and sang, in his crack - 
ed old voice, as he talk about them. “Lor! 





The sense of capitalism | times well enough, but the stories he sometimes 


told over twice or thrice in an hour, I am 
afraid he had not repented sufficiently of those 
wicked old times: else why did he laugh and 
giggle so when he recalled them? He would 
laugh and giggle till he was choked with his old 
cough: and old St. Jean, his man, came and 
beat M. le Comte on the back, and made M. le 
Comte take a spoonful of his sirup. 

Between two such women as Madame de 
Florac and Lady Kew, of course there could be 
little liking or sympathy. Religion, love, duty, 
the family, were the French lady’s constant occu- 
pation—duty and the family, perhaps, Lady Kew’s 
aim too—only the notions of duty were different 
in either person. Lady Kew’s idea of duty to her 
relatives being to push them on in the world: 
Madame de Florac’s to soothe, to pray, to attend 
them with constant watchfulness, to strive to 
mend them with pious counsel. I don’t know 
that one lady was Rappier than the other. Ma- 
dame de Florac’s eldest son was a kindly prodi- 
gal: her second had given his whole heart to the 
church: her daughter had centred hers on her own 
children, and was jealous if their grandmother 
laid a finger on them. So Léonore de Florac was 
quite alone. It seemed as if Heaven had turned 
away all her children’s hearts from her. Her 
daily business in life was to nurse a selfish old 
man, into whose service she had been forced in 
early youth by a paternal decree which she 
never questioned; giving him obedience, striv- 
ing to give him respect—every thing but her 
heart, which had gone out of her keeping. Many 
a good woman’s life is no more cheerful ; a spring 
of beauty, a little warmth and sunshine of loye, 
a bitter disappointment, followed by pangs and 
frantic tears, then a long monotonous story of 
submission. ‘Not here, my daughter, is to be 
your happiness,” says the priest; “ whom Heaven 
loves it afflicts.” And he points out to her the 
agonies of suffering saints of her sex ; assures her 
of their present beatitudes and glories; exhorts 
her to bear her pains with a faith like theirs ; 
and is empowered to promise her a like reward. 

The other matron is not less alone. Her 
husband and son are dead, without a tear for 
either—to weep was not in Lady Kew’s nature. 
Her grandson, whom she had loved perhaps 
more than any human being, is rebellious and 
estranged from her; her children separated 
from her, save one whose sickness and bodily 
infirmity the mother resents as disgraces to her- 
self. Her darling schemes fail somehow. She 
moves from town to town, and ball to ball, and 
hall to castle, forever uneasy and always alone. 
She sees people scared at her coming; is re- 
ceived by sufferance and fear rather than by 
welcome; likes perhaps the terror which’ she 
inspires, and to enter over the breach rather 
than through the hospitable gate. She will try 
and command wherever she goes; and trample 
over dependents and society, with a grim con- 
sciousness that it dislikes her, a rage at its 
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cowardice, and an unbending will to domin- 
eer. To be old, proud, lonely, and not have a 
friend in the world—that is her lot in it. As 
the French lady may be said to resemble the 
bird which the fables say feeds her young with 
her blood; this one, if she has a little natural 
liking for her brood, goes hunting hither and 
thither and robs meat for them. And so I sup- 
pose, to make the simile good, we must com- 
pare the Marquis of Farintosh to a lamb for the 
nonce, and Miss Ethel Newcome to a young 
eaglet. Is it not a rare provision of nature (or 
fiction of poets, who have their own natural his- 
tory) that the strong-winged bird can soar to 
the sun and gaze at it, and then come down 
from heaven and pounce on a piece of carrion ? 
After she became acquainted with certain cir- 
cumstances, Madame de Florac was very inter- 
ested about Ethel Newcome, and strove in her 
modest way to become intimate with her. Miss 
Newcome and Lady Kew attended Madame de 
Moncontour’s Wednesday evenings. “It is as 
well, my dear, for the iffferests of the famil¥ 
that we should be particularly civil to these peo- 
ple,” Lady Kew said; and accordingly she came 
to the Hotel de Florac, and was perfectly inso- 
lent to Madame la Princesse every Thursday 
evening. ‘Toward Madame de Florac, even 
Lady Kew could not be rude. She was so 
gentle as to give no excuse for assault: Lady 
Kew‘vouchsafed to pronounce that Madame de 
Florac was “trés grande-d. .ne”—“ of the sort 
which is almost impossible to find nowadays,” 
Lady Kew said, who thought she possessed this 
dignity in her own person. When Madame de 
Florac, blushing, asked Ethel to come and see 
her, Ethel’s grandmother consented with the 
utmost willingness. ‘She is very dévote I have 
heard, and will try and convert you. Of course 
you will hold your own about that sort of thing; 
and have the good sense to keep off theology. 
There is no Roman Catholic parti in England 
or Scotland that is to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. You will see they will marry young 
Lord Derwentwater to an Italian princess; but 
he is only seventeen, and his directors never 
lose sight of him. Sir Bartholomew Fawkes 
will have a fine property when Lord Campion 
dies, unless Lord Campion leaves the money to 
the convent where his daughter is—and, of the 
other families, who is there? I made every 
inquiry purposely—that is, of course, one is 
anxious to know about the Catholics as about 
one’s own people: and little Mr. Rood, who was 
one of my poor brother Steyne’s lawyers, told 
me there is not one young man of that party at 
this moment who can be called a desirable per- 
son. Be very civil to Madame de Florac; she 
sees some of the old legitimists, and you know 
I am brouillée with that party of late years.” 
“There is the Marquis de Montluc, who has 
a large fortune for France,” said Ethel, gravely ; 
“he has a humpback, but he is very spiritual. 
Monsieur de Cadillan paid me some compli- 
ments the other night, and even asked George 
Barnes what my dot was. He is a widower, 
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and has a wig and two daughters. Which do 
you think would be the greatest incumbrance, 
grandmamma—a humpback, or a wig and two 
daughters? I like Madame de Florac; for the 
sake of the borough, I must try and like poor 
Madame de Moncontour, and I will go and see 
them whenever you please.” 

So Ethel went to see Madame de Florae, 
She was very kind to Madame de Préville’s 
children, Madame de Florac’s grandchildren ; 
she was gay and gracious with Madame de 
Moncontour. She went again and again to the 
Hotel de Florac, not caring for Lady Kew’s own 
circle of statesmen and diplomatists, Russian, 
and Spanish, and French, whose talk about the 
courts of Europe—who was in favor at St. 
Petersburg, and who was in disgrace at Schoen- 
brunn—naturally did not amuse the lively young 
person. The goodness of Madame de Florac’s 
life, the tranquil grace and melancholy kindness 
with which the French lady received her, soothed 
and pleased Miss Ethel. She came and reposed 
in Madame de Florac’s quiet chamber, or sate 
in the shade in the sober old garden of her 
hotel; away from all the tronble and chatter 
of the salons, the gossip of the embassies, the 
fluttering ceremonial of the Parisian ladies’ 
visits in their fine toilets, the faudaises of the 
dancing dandies, and the pompous mysteries of 
the old statesmen who frequented her grand- 
mother’s apartment. The world began for her 
at night; when she went in the train of the old 
Countess from hotel to hotel, and danced waltz 
after waltz with Prussian and Neapolitan secre- 
taries, with princes’ officers of ordonnance—with 
personages even more lofty very likely—for the 
court of the Citizen King was then in its splen- 
dor; and there must surely have been a num- 
ber of nimble young royal highnesses who would 
like to dance with such a beauty as Miss New- 
come. The Marquis of Farintosh had a share 
in these polite amusements. His English con- 
versation was not brilliant as yet, although his 
French was eccentric; but at the court balls, 
whether he appeared in his uniform of the 
Scotch Archers, or in his native Glenlivat tar- 
tan, there certainly was not in his own or the 
public estimation a handsomer young nobleman 
in Paris that season. It has been said that he 
was greatly improved in dancing; and, for a 
young man of his age, his whiskers were really 
extraordinarily large and curly. 

Miss Newcome, out of consideration for her 
grandmother's strange antipathy to him, did not 
inform Lady Kew that a young gentleman by 
the name of Clive occasionally came to visit the 
Hétel de Florac. At first, with her French 
education, Madame de Florac never would have 
thought of allowing the cousins to meet in her 
house; but with the English it was different. 
Paul assured her that in the English chateaux, 
les Meess walked for entire hours with the young 
men, made parties of the fish, mounted to horse 
with them, the whole with the permission of the 
mothers. “When I was at Newcome, Miss 
Ethel rode with me several times,” Paul said ; 
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“@ preuve that we went to visit an old relation | Monsieur Walleye applauded, I dared to say in 
of the family, who adores Clive and his father.” | my turn, ‘Monsieur le Marquis, as a young 
When Madame de Florac questioned her son | man, not familiar with our language, you have 
about the young Marquis to whom it was said said what is not true, Milor, and therefore 
Ethel was engaged, Florac flouted the idea. | luckily not mischievous. I have the honor to 
“Engaged! This young Marquis is engaged | count of my friends the parents of the young 
to the Théatre des Variétés, my mother. He lady of whom you have spoken. You never 
laughs at the notion of an engagement. When | could have intended to say that a young Miss 
one charged him with it of late at the club; and who lives under the guardianship of her parents, 
asked how Mademoiselle Lougqsor—she is so| and is obedient to them, whom you meet in 
tall, that they call her the Louqsor—she is an | society all the nights, and at whose door your 
Odalisque Obélisque, ma mere; when one asked | carriage is to be seen every day, is capable of 
how the Louqsor would pardon his pursuit of that with which you charge her so gayly. These 
Miss Newcome? my Ecossois permitted himself | things say themselves, Monsieur, in the coudisses 
to say in full club, that it was Miss Newcome | of the theatre, of women from whom you learn 
pursued him—that nymph, that Diane, that | our language ; not of young persons pure and 
charming and peerless young creature! On chaste, Monsieur de Farintosh! Learn to re- 


which, as the others laughed, and his friend | spect your compatriots; to honor youth and 
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innocence every where, Monsieur !—and when 
you forget yourself, permit one who might be 
your father to point where you are wrong.’” 

“And what did he answer?” asked the 
Countess. 

“TI attended myself to a soufflet,” replied 
Florac; “but his reply was much more agree- 
able. The young insulary, with many blushes, 
and a gros juron as his polite way is, said, he had 
not wished to say a word against that person.’ 
‘Of whom the name,’ cried I, ‘ought never to 
be spoken in these places.’ Herewith our little 
dispute ended.” 

So, oceasionally, Mr. Clive had the good luck 
to meet with his cousin at the Hotel de Florac, 
where, I daresay, all the inhabitants wished he 
should have his desire regarding this young lady. 
The Colonel had talked early to Madame de 
Florac about this wish of his life, impossible 
then to gratify, because Ethel was engaged to 
Lord Kew. Clive, in the fullness of his heart, 
imparted his passion to Florac, and in answer 
to Paul’s offer to himself, had Shown the French- 
man that kind letter in which his father bade 
him carry aid to “ Léonore de Florac’s son,” in 
case he should need it. The case was all clear 
to the lively Paul. ‘Between my mother and 
your good Colonel there must have been an 
affair of the heart in the early days during the 
emigration.” Clive owned his father had told 


him as much, at least that he himself had been 


attached to Mademoiselle de Blois. “It is for 
that that her heart yearns toward thee, that I 
have felt myself entrained toward thee since I 
saw thee”—Clive momentarily expected to be 
kissed again. “Tell thy father that I feel—am 
touched by his goodness with an eternal grati- 
tude, and love every one that loves my mother.” 
As far as wishes went, these two were eager pro- 
moters of Clive’s little love affair; and Madame 
la Princesse became equally not less willing. 
Clive’s good looks and good-nature had had 
their effects upon that good-natured woman, 
and he was as great a favorite with her as with 
her husband. And thus it happened that when 
Miss Ethel came to pay her visit, and sat with 
Madame de Florae and her grandchildren in 
the garden, Mr. Newcome would sometimes 
walk up the avenue there, and salute the ladies. 

If Ethel had not wanted to see him, would 
she have come? Yes; she used to say she was 
going to Madame de Préville’s, not to Madame 
de Florac’s, and would insist, I have no doubt, 
that it was Madame de Préville whom she went 
to see (whose husband was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a Conseiller d’Etat, or 
other French big-wig), and that she had no idea 
of going to meet Clive, or that he was more than 
a castal acquaintance at the Hotel de Florac. 
There was no part of her conduct in all her life 
which this lady, when it was impugned, would 
defend more strongly than this intimacy at the 
Hotel de Florac. It is not with this I quarrel 
especially. My fair young readers, who have 
seen a half-dozen of seasons, can you call to 
mind the time when you had such a friendship 





for Emma Tomkins, that you were always at 
the Tomkins’s, and notes were constantly pass- 
ing between your house and hers? When her 
brother, Paget Tomkins, returned to India, did 
not your intimacy with Emma fall off? If your 
younger sister is not in the room, I know you 
will own as much to me. I think you are al- 
ways deceiving yourselves and other people. [I 
think the motive you put forward is very often 
not the real one; though you will confess, 
neither to yourself, nor to any human being, 
what the real motive is. I think that what you 
desire you pursue, and are as selfish in your 
way as your bearded fellow-creatures are. And 
as for the truth being in you, of all the women 
in a great acquaintance, I protest there are but 
—never mind. A perfectly honest woman, a 
woman who never flatters, who never manages, 
who never cajoles, who never conceals, who 
never uses her eyes, who never speculates on 
the effect which she produces, who never is con- 

ious of unspoken admiration, what a monster, 

say, would such a female be! Miss Hopkins, 
you have been a coquette since you were a year 
old; you worked on your papa’s friends in the 
nurse’s arms by the fascination of your lace 
frock arid pretty new sash and shoes; when you 
could just toddle, you practiced your arts upon 
other children in the square, poor little lambkins 
sporting among the daisies; and nunc in ovilia, 
mox in reluctantes dracones, proceeding from the 
lambs to reluctant dragoons, you tried your arts 
upon Captain Paget Tomkins, who behaved so 
ill, and went to India without—without making 
those proposals which, of course, you never ex- 
pected. Your intimacy was with Emma. It 
has cooled. Yoursetsare different. ‘The Tom- 
kins’s are not quite, etc. etc. You believe Captain 
Tomkins married a Miss O'Grady, etc. etc. Ah, 
my pretty, my sprightly Miss Hopkins, be gentle 
in your judgment of your neighbors! 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
CONTAINS TWO OR THREE ACTS OF A LITTLE COMEDY. 
ALL this story is told by one, who, if he was 
not actually present at the circumstances here 
narrated, yet had information concerning them, 
and could supply such a narrative of facts and 
conversations as is, indeed, not less authen- 
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tic than the details we have of other histories. 
How can I tell the feelings in a young lady’s 
mind; the thoughts in a young gentleman’s bo- 
som? As Professor Owen or Professor Agassiz 


takes a fragment of a bone, and builds an enor- | 
mous forgotten monster out of it, wallowing in | 


primeval quagmires, tearing down leaves and 
branches of plants that flourished thousands of 
years ago, and perhaps may be coal by this time 
—so the novelist puts this and that together: 
from the footprint finds the foot; from the foot, 
the brute who trod on it; from the brute, the 
plant he browsed on, the marsh in which he 
swam—and thus in his humble way a physiolo- 
gist too, depicts the habits, size, appearance of 
the beings whereof he has to treat; traces this 


| 


slimy reptile through the mud, and describes 
his habits filthy and rapacious; prods down this 
butterfly with a pin, and depicts his beautiful 
| coat and embroidered waistcoat ; points out the 


singular structure of yonder more important 
animal, the megatherium of his history. 
Suppose then, in the quaint old garden of the 
Hotel de Florac, two young people are walking 
up and down in an avenue of lime-trees, which 
| are still permitted to grow in.that ancient place. 
| In the centre of that avenue is a fountain, sur- 
| mounted by a Triton so gray and moss-eaten, 
| that though he holds his conch to his swelling 
lips, curling his tail in the arid basin, his in- 
| strument has had a sinecure for at least fifty 
| years; and did not think fit even to play when 
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the Bourbons, in whose time he was erected, 
came back from their exile. At the end of the 
lime-tree avenue is a broken-nosed damp Faun, 
with a marble panpipe, who pipes to the spirit 
ditties which I believe never had anytune. The 
perron of the hotel is at the other end of the 
avenue; a couple of Casars on either side of 
the door-window, from which the inhabitants 
of the hotel issue into the garden—Caracalla 
frowning over his mouldy shoulder at Nerva, on 

to whose clipped hair ‘the roofs of the gray 
sae have been dribbling for ever so many 
long years. There are more statues gracing 
this noble place. There is Cupid, who has 
been at the point of kissing Psyche this half 
century at least, though the delicious event has 
never come off, through all those blazing sum- 
mers and dreary winters: there is Venus and 
her Boy under the damp little dome of a cracked 
old temple. Through the alley of this old gar- 
den, in which their ancestors have disported in 
hoops and powder, Monsieur de Florac’s chair 
is wheeled by St. Jean, his attendant; Madame 
de Préville’s children trot about, and skip, and 
play at cache-cache. The R. P. de Florac 
(when at home) paces up and down and medi- 
tates his sermons; Madame de Florac sadly 
walks sometimes to look at her roses; and Clive 
and Ethel Newcome are marching up and down ; 
the children, and their bonne of course being 
there, jumping to and fro; and Madame de 
Florac, having just been called away to Mon- 
sieur le Comte, whose physician has come to 
see him. 

Ethel says, “ How charming and odd this 
solitude is; and how pleasant to hear the voices 
of the children playing in the neighboring Con- 
vent-garden,” of which they can see the new 
Chapel rising over the trees. 
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Clive remarks tlrat “ the neighboring hotel has 

curiously changed its destination. One of the 
members of the Directory had it; and, no doubt, 
in the groves of its garden, Madame Tallien, 
and Madame Récamier, and Madame Beau- 
harnais have danced under the lamps. Then a 
Marshal of the Empire inhabitéd it. Then it 
was restored to its legitimate owner, Monsieur 
le Marquis de Bricquabracque, whose descend- 
ants, having a law-suit about the Bricquabracque 
succession, sold the hotel to the Convent.” 

A\fter some talk about nuns, Ethel says, 
“There were convents in England. She often 
thinks she would like to retire to one ;” and she 
sighs as if her heart were in that scheme. 

Clive, with a laugh, says, “Yes. If you could 
retire after the season, when you were very 
weary of the balls, a convent would be very nice. 
At Rome he had seen San Pietro in Montorio 
and Sant Onofrio, that delightful old place 
where Tasso died: people go and make a re- 
treat there. In the ladies’ convents, the ladies 
do the same thing—and he doubts whether they 
are much more or less wicked after their retreat, 
than gentlemen and ladies in England or 
France.” 

Ethel. Why do you sneer at all faith? Why 
should not a retreat do people good? Do you 
suppose the world is so satisfactory, that those 
who are in it never wish for a while to leave it ? 
(She heaves a deep sigh and looks down toward a 
beautiful new dress of many flounces, which Madame 
de Flouncival, the great milliner, has sent her home 
that very day.) 

Clive. I do not know what the world is, ex- 
cept from afar off. I am like the Peri who looks 
into Paradise and sees angels within it. I live 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square: which is 
not within the gates of Paradise, I take the 
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gate to be somewhere in Davies Street, leading 
out of Oxford Street into Grosvenor Square. 
There’s another gate in Hay Hill: and another 
in Bruton Street, Bond— 

Ethel. Don’t be a goose. 

Clive. Why not? It is as good to be a govse, 
as to be a lady—no, a gentleman of fashion. 
Suppose I were a Viscount, an Earl, a Marquis, 
a Duke, would you say Goose? No, you would 
say Swan. 

Ethel. Unkind and unjust!—ungenerous to 
make taunts which common people make: and 
to repeat to me those silly sarcasms which your 
low Radical literary friends are always putting 
in their books! Have I ever made any differ- 
ence to you? Would I not sooner see you than 
the fine people? Would I talk with you, or 
with the young dandies most willingly? Are 
we not of the same blood, Clive; and of all the 
grandees I see about, can there be a grander 
gentleman than your dear old father? You 
need not squeeze my hand so. Those little 
imps are look—that has nothing to do with the 
question. Viens Léonore! ‘Tu connois bien, 
Monsieur, n’est ce-pas? qui te fait de si jolis 
dessins ? 

Léonore. Ah, oui! Vous m’en ferez toujours 
n’est-ce-pas Monsieur Clive? des chevaux, et 
puis des petites filles avec leurs gouvernantes, 
et puis des maisons—et puis—et puis des mai- 
sons encore—oiui est bonne Maman? 

(Exit little Lnonore down an alley.) 

Ethel. Do you remember when we were chil- 
dren, and you used to make drawings for us? 
I have some now that you did—in my geography 
book, which I used to read and read with Miss 
Quigley. 

Clive. I remember all about our youth, Ethel. 

Ethel. Tell me what you remember? 

Clive. I remember one of the days, when I 
first saw you, I had been reading the “ Arabian 
Nights” at school—and you came in in a bright 
dress of shot silk, amber and blue—and I thought 
you were like that fairy-princess who came out 
of the crystal box—because—” 

Ethel, Because why ? 

Clive. Because I always thought that fairy 
somehow must be the most beautiful creature in 
all the world—that is, ‘why and because.’ Do 
not make me May Fair courtesies. You know 
whether you are goo¢-looking or not: and how 
long I have thought you so. I remember when 
I thought I would like to be Ethel’s knight, and 
that if there was any thing she would have me 
do, I would try and achieve it in order to please 
her. I remember when I was so ignorant I did 
not know there was any difference in rank be- 
tween us. 

Ethel. Ah, Clive! 

Clive. Now it is altered. Now I know the 
difference between a poor painter and a young 
lady of the world. Why haven't I a title and a 
great fortune? Why did I ever see you, Ethel; 
or, knowing the distance which it seems fate 
has placed between us, why have I seen you 
again ? 

Vor. X.—No. 57.—Aa 





Ethel (innocently). Have I ever made any 
difference between us? Whenever I may see 
you, am I not too glad? Don’t I see you some- 
times when I should not—no—I do not say 
when I should not; but when others, whom I 
am bound to obey, forbid me? What harm is 
there in my remembering old days? Why 
should I be ashamed of our relationship ?—no, 
not ashaméd—why should I forget it? Don’t 
do that, Sir; we have shaken hands twice al- 
ready. Léonore! Xavier! 

Clive. At one moment you like me; and at 
the next you seem to repent it. One day you 
seem happy when I come; and another day you 
are ashamed of me. Last Tuesday, when you 
came with those fine ladies to the Louvre, you 
seemed to blush when you saw me copying at 
my picture; and that stupid young lord looked 
quite alarmed because you spoke to me. My 
lot in life is not very brilliant; but I would not 
change it against that young man’s—no, not 
with all his chances. 

Ethel. What do you mean with all his chances? 

Clive. You know very well. I mean I would 
not be as selfish, or as dull, or as ill-educated— 
I won't say worse of him—not to be as hand- 
some, or as wealthy, or as noble as he is. I 
swear I would not now change my place against 
his, or give up being Clive Newcome to be my 
Lord Marquis of Farintosh, with all his acres 
and titles of nobility. 

Ethel. Why are you forever harping about 
Lord Farintosh and his titles? I thought it 
was only women who were jealous—you gentle- 
men say so—(Hurriedly).—I am going to-night 
with grandmamma to the Minister of the Interior, 
and then to the Russian ball; and to-morrow to 
the Tuileries. We dine at the Embassy first ; 
and on Sunday, I suppose, we shall go to the 
Rue d’Aguesseau. I can hardly come here be- 
fore Mon— Madame de Florac! Little Léo- 
nore is very like you—resembles you very much. 
My cousin says he longs to make a drawing of 
her. 

Madame de Florac. My husband always likes 
that I should be present at hisdinner. Pardon 
me, young people, that I have been away from 
you for a moment. 

[Exeunt Ciive, Erner, and Madame Dz 
F. into the house, 


Conversation II.—Scene 1. 
Miss Newcome arrives in Lady Kew’s carriage, 


which enters the court of the Hotel de Florac. 


Saint Jean. Mademoiselle—Madame la Com- 
tesse is gone out; but Madame has charged me 
to say, that she will be at home to the dinner of 
M. le Comte, as to the ordinary. 

Miss Ne Mad de Préville is at 
home ? . 

Saint Jean. Pardon me, Madame is gone out 
with M. le Baron, and M. Xavier, and Made- 
moiselle de Préville. They are gone, Miss, I 
believe, to visit the parents of Monsieur le 
Baron ; of whom, it is probably to-day the féte : 
for Mademoiselle Léonore carried a bouquet— 
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no doubt for her grandpapa. Will it please 
Mademoiselle to enter? I think Monsieur the 
Count sounds me. (Bell rings.) 
Miss Newcome. Madame la Prince—Madame 
la Vicomtesse is at home, Monsieur St. Jean? 
Saint Jean. I go to call the people of Madame 
la Vicomtesse. 

[Exit old Sarst Jean to the carriage: a 
Lackey comes presently in a gorgeous 
livery, with buttons like little cheese- 
plates. 

The Lackey. The Princess is at home, Miss, 
and will be most ’appy to see you, Miss. (Muss 


trips up the great stair: a gentleman out of livery | 


has come forth to the landing, and introduces her to 
the apartments of Madame la Princesse.) 

The Lackey to the servants on the box. Good- 
morning, Thomas. How dy’ do, old Backystop- 
per? 

Backystopper. How de do, Jim. I say, you 
couldn’t give a feller a drink of beer, could yer, 
Moncontour? It was precious wet last night, 
I can tell you. ’Ad to stop for three hours at 
the Napolitum Embassy, where we was a danc- 
ing. Me and some chaps went into Bob Par- 
som’s and had a drain. Old Cat came out and 
could’nt find her carriage, not by no means, 
could she, Tommy? Blest if I didn’t nearly 
drive her into a wegetable cart. I was so un- 
common scruey! Who’s this a hentering at 
your pot-coshare? Billy, my fine feller! 


Clive Newcome (by the most singular coincidence). 
Madame la Princesse ? 

Lackey. We, Munseer. 
gentleman in black appears as before on the landing- 


(He rings a bell: the 


place up the stair.) [Exit Crive. 

Backystopper. I say, Bill: is that young chap 
often a-coming about here? They'd run pretty 
in a curricle, would’nt. they?“ Miss N. and 
Master N. Quiet old woman! Jest look to 
that mare’s ‘ead, will you, Billy? He’s a fine 
young feller, that is. He gave me a sovering 
the other night. Whenever I sor him in the 
Park, he was always riding an ansum hanimal. 
What is he? They said in our ’all he was a 
hartis. I can ’ardly think that. Why, there 
used to be a hartis come to our club, and paint- 
ed two or three of my ’osses, and my old wo- 
man too. 

Lackey. There’s hartises and hartises, Backy- 
stopper, Why there’s some on ’em comes here 
with more stars on their coats than Dukes has 
got. Have you never ’eard of Mossyer Verny, 
or Mossyer Gudang? 

Backystopper. They say this young gent is 
sweet on Miss N.; which, I guess, I wish he 
may git it. 

Tommy. He! he! he! 

Backystopper. Brayvo, Tommy. Tom ain’t 
much of a man for conversation, but he’s a pre- 


cious one to drink. Do you think the young | 


gent is sweet on her, Tommy? I sor him often 
prowling about our ’ouse in Queen Street, when 
we was in London. 

Tommy. I guess he wasn’t let in in Queen 
Street. I guess hour little Buttons was very 


| near turned away for saying we was at home to 
|him. I guess a footman’s place is to keep his 
;mouth hopen—no, his heyes hopen—and his 
mouth shut. (He lapses into silence.) 

| Lackey. I think Thomis is in love, Thomis is. 
| Who was that young woman I saw you a danc- 
ing of at the Showmier, Thomis? How the 
| young Marquis was a cuttin’ of it about there! 
| The pleace was obliged to come up and stop 
ve dancing. His man told old Buzfuz up- 
| Stairs, that the Marquis’s goings on is hawful. 
| Up till four or five every morning; blind hookey, 
shampaign, the dooce’s own delight. That party 
have had I don’t know how much in diamonds 
—and they quarrel and swear at each other, and 
fling plates: it’s tremendous. 

Tommy. Why doesn’t the Marquis man mind 
his own affairs? He’s a supersellious beast: 
and will no more speak to a man, except he’s 
out-a-livery, than he would to a chimbly swip. 
He! Cuss him, I'd fight ’im for ’alf a crown. 

Lackey, And we'd back you, Tommy. Buz- 
fuz up-stairs ain’t supersellious; nor is the 
| Prince’s walet nether. That old Sangjang’s a 

rum old guvnor. He was in England with the 
| Count, fifty years ago—in the hemigration—in 
| Queen Hann’s time, you know. He used to 
| Support the Old Count. He says he remem- 
| bers a young Musseer Newcome then, that used 
| to take lessons from the Shevallier, the Count- 
ess’ father—there’s my bell. [Exit Lackey. 

Backystopper. Not a bad chap that. Sports 
his money very free—sings an uncommon good 
song. 

Thomas. Pretty voice, but no cultiwation. 

Lackey (who re-enters). Be here at two o’clock 
for Miss N. Take any thing? Come round 
the corner. There’s a capital shop round the 
corner. [Exeunt Servants. 





Scene IT. 


Ethel. I can’t think where Madame de Mon- 
contour has gone. How very odd it was that 
you should come here—that we should both 
come here to-day! How surprised I was to see 
you at the Minister's! Grandmamma was so 
/angry! ‘That boy pursues us wherever we 
go,” she said. Iam sure I don’t know why we 
shouldn’t meet, Clive. It seems to be wrong 
even my seeing you by chance here. Do you 
know, Sir, what a scolding I had about—about 
going to Brighton with you? My grandmother 
did not hear of it till we were in Scotland, when 
that foolish maid of mine talked of it to her 
maid; and there was oh, such a tempest! If 
there were a Bastile here, she would like to 
lock you into it. She says that you are always 
upon our way—I don’t know how, I am sure. 
She says, but for you I should have been—you 
know what I should have been: but I am thank- 
ful that I wasn’t, and Kew has got a much nicer 
wife in Henriz:ta Pulleyn, than I could ever 
have been to.him. She will be happier than 
Clara, Clive. Kew is one of the kindest creat- 
ures in the world—not very wise; not very 
strong: but he is just such a kind, easy, gener- 
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ous little man, as will make a girl like Henri- 
etta quite happy. 

Clive. But not you, Ethel ? 

Ethel. No, nor lhim. My temper is difficult, 
Clive, and I fear few men would bear with me. 
I feel, somehow, always very lonely. How old 
am 1? Twenty—I feel sometimes as if I was a 
hundred; and in the midst of all these admira- 
tions and fétes and flatveries, so tired, oh, so 
tired! And yet if I don’t have them, I miss 
them. How I wish I was religious like Madame 
de Florac; there is no day that she does not go 
to church. She is forever busy with charities, 
clergymen, conversions; I think the Princess 
will be brought over ere long—that dear old 
Madame de Florac! and yet she is no happier 
than the rest of us. Hortense is an empty little 
thing, who thinks of her prosy fat Camille with 
spectacles, and of her two children, and of no- 
thing else in the world besides. Who is hap- 
py, Clive? 

Clive. You say Barnes’s wife is not. 

Ethel. We are like brother and sister, so I 
may talk to you. Barnes is very cruel to her. 
At Newcome, last winter, poor Clara used to 
come into my room with tears in her eyes morn- 
ing after morning. He calls her a fool; and 
seems to take a pride in humiliating her before 
company. Myspoor father has luckily taken 
a great liking to her; and before him, for he 
has grown very hot-tempered since his illness, 

3arnes leaves poor Clara alone. We were in 
hopes that the baby might make matters better, 
but as it is a little girl, Barnes chooses to be 
very much disappointed. He wants papa to 
give up his seat in Parliament, but he clings to 
that more than any thing. Oh, dear me, who 
is happy in the world? What a pity Lord High- 
gate’s father had not died sooner! He and 
Barnes have been reconciled. I wonder my 
brother’s spirit did not revolt against it. The 
old lord used to keep a great sum of money at 
the bank, I believe; and the present one does 
so still: he has paid all his debts off: and 
Barnes is actually friends with him. He is al- 
ways abusing the Dorkings, who want to borrow 
money from the bank, he says. This eagerness 
for money is horrible. If I had been Barnes I 
would never have been reconciled with Mr. Bel- 
size, never, never! And yet they say he was 
quite right; and grandmamma is even pleased 
that Lord Highgate should be asked to dine in 
Park Lane. Poor papa is there: come to at- 
tend his parliamentary duties as he thinks. He 
went to a division the other night; and was ac- 
tually lifted out of his carriage and wheeled into 
the lobby in a chair. The ministers thanked 
him for coming. I believe he thinks he will 
have his peerage yet. Oh, what a life of vanity 
ours is! 

Enter Madame de Monecontour. What are you 
young folks a-talkin’ about—Balls and Operas ? 
When first I was took to the Opera I did not 
like it—and fell asleep. But now, oh, it’s ’eay- 
enly to hear Grisi sing! 

The Clock. Ting, Ting! 





Ethel. Two o'clock already! I must run back 
to grandmamma. Good-by, Madame de Mon- 
contour; I am so sorry I have not been able to 
see dear Madame de Florac. I will try and 
come to her on Thursday—please tell her. 
Shall we meet you at the American minister's 
to-night, or at Madame de Brie’s to-morrow ? 
Friday is your own night—I hope grandmamma 
will bring me. How charming your last music 
was! ‘Good-by, mon cousin! You shall not 
come down stairs with me, I insist upon it, Sir: 
and had much best remain here, and finish -your 
drawing of Madame de Moncontour. 

Princess. I’ve put on the velvet, you see, Clive 
—though it’s very ’ot in May. Good-by, my 
dear. [Exit Ernen. 

As far as we can judge from the above con- 
versation, which we need not prolong—as the 
talk between Madame de Moncontour and Mon- 
sieur Clive, after a few complimentary remarks 
about Ethel, had nothing to do with the history 
of the Newcomes—as far as we can judge, the 
above little colloquy took place on Monday: 
and about Wednesday, Madame la Comtesse de 
Florac received a little note from Clive, in which 
he said, that one day when she came to the 
Louvre, where he was copying, she had admired 
a picture of a Virgin and Child, by Sasso Fer- 
rato, since when he had been occupied in mak- 
ing a water-color drawing after the picture, and 
hoped she would be pleased to accept the copy 
from her affectionate and grateful servant, Clive 
Newcome. The drawing would be done the next 
day, when he would call with it in his hana. 
Of course Madame de Florac received this an- 
nouncementvery kindly; and sent back by Clive’s 
servant a note of thanks to that young gentleman. 

Now on Thursday morning, about one o'clock, 
by one of those singular coincidences which, etc. 
etc., who should come to the Hotel de Florac 
but Miss Ethel Newcome? Madame la Com- 
tesse was at home, waiting to receive Clive and 
his picture ; but Miss Ethel’s appearance fright- 
ened the good lady, so much so that she felt 
quite guilty at seeing the girl, whose parents 
might think—I don’t know what they might not 
think—that Madame de Florac was trying to 
make a match between the young people. Hence 
arose the words uttered by the Countess, after a 
while, in 


Conversation III. 


Madame de Florac (at work). And so you like 
to quit the world, and to come to our triste old 


hotel? After to-day you will find it still more 
melancholy, my poor child. 

Ethel. And why? 

Madame de F, Some one who has been here 
to égayer our little meetings will come no more. 

Ethel. Is the Abbé de Florae going to quit 
Paris, Madame ? ‘ 

Madame de F. It is not of him that I speak, 
thou knowest it very well, my daughter. Thon 
hast seen my poor Clive twice here. He will 
come once again, and then no more. My con- 
science reproaches me that I have admitted him 
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at all. 
confided to me by his father. Five years ago, 
when we met, after an absence—of how many 
years !—Colonel Newcome told me what hopes 
he had cherished for his boy. You know well, 
my daughter, with whom those hopes were con- 
nected. Then he wrote me that family arrange- 


ments rendered his plans impossible—that the | 


hand of Miss Newcome was promised elsewhere. 
When I heard from my son Paul how these ne- 
gotiations were broken, my heart rejoiced, Ethel, 
for my friend’s sake. Iam an old woman now, 


But he is like a son to me, and was so | 


wedded life, I have not to complain of these ig- 
noble storms. But when the family chief ne- 
glects his wife, or prefers another to her, the 
children too, courtiers as we are, will desert her. 
You look incredulous about domestic love. Te- 
nez, my child, if I may so surmise, I think you 
can not have seen it. 

Ethel (blushing and thinking, perhaps, how she 
esteems her futher, how her mother, and how much 
they esteem each other), My father and mother 
| have been most kind to all their children, mad- 

am; and no one can say that their marriage has 





who have seen the world, and all sorts of men. | | been otherwise than happy. My mother is the 
Men more brilliant no doubt I have known, but | kindest and most affectionate ‘mother, and— 
such a heart as his, such a faith as his, such a | (Here a vision of Sir Brian alone in his room, and 
generosity and simplicity as Thomas Newcome’s | nobody really caring for him so much as his valet, 
—never! who loves him to the extent of fifty pounds a year 
Ethel (smiling). Indeed, dear lady, I think | | and perquisites ; or, perhaps, Miss Cann, who reads 
with you. to him, and plays a good deal of evenings, much to 
Madame de F. 1 understand thy smile, my | Sir Brian’s liking—here this vision, we say, comes 
danghter. I can say to thee, that when we | and stops Miss Ethel’s sentence.) 
were children almost, I knew thy good uncle.| Madame de F. Your father, in his infirmity— 
My poor father took the pride of his family into | and yet he is five years younger than Colonel 
exile with him. Our poverty only made his | Neweome—is happy to have such a wife and 
pride the greater. Even before the emigration |such children. They comfort his age; they 
a contract had been passed between our family | cheer his sickness ; they confide their griefs and 
and the Count de Florac. I could not be want- | | pleasures to him—is it not so? His closing 
ing to the word given by my father. For how | days are soothed by their affection. 
many long years have I kept it! But when I Ethel, Oh, no, no! And yet it is not his 
see a young girl who may be made the victim | fault or ours that he is a stranger to us. He 


—the subject of a marriage of convenience, as 1 | used to be all day at the bank, or at night in 
was—my heart pities her. 


And if I love her, | the House of Commons, or he and mamma went 
as I love you, I tell her my thoughts. Better | to parties, and we young ones remained with 
poverty, Ethel: better a cell in a convent, than | the governess. Mamma is very kind. I have 
a union without love. Is it written eternally | never, almost, known her angry; never with 
that men are to make slaves of us? Here in| us; about us, sometimes, with the servants. As 
France, above all, our fathers sell us every day. | children, we used to see papa and mamma at 
And what a society ours is!’ Thou wilt know | | breakfast; and then when she was dressing to 
this when thou art married. ~ There are some | | go out. Since he has been ill, she has given up 
laws so cruel that nature revolts against them, | all parties. I wanted to do so too, I feel 
and breaks them—or we die in keeping them. | ashamed in the world, sometimes, when I think 
You smile. I have been nearly fifty years dy- | of my poor father at home, alone. I wanted to 
ing—n’est-ce-pas ?—and am here an old woman, | stay, but my mother and my grandmother for- 
complaining to a young girl. It is because our| bade me. Grandmamma has a fortune, which 
recollections of youth are always young, and | she says I am to have; since then they have in- 
because I have suffered 80, that I would spare | sisted on my being with her. She is very cley- 
those I love a like grief. Do you know that | er, you know: she is kind too in her way; but 
the children of those who do not love in mar-| she can not live out of society. And I, who 
riage seem to bear an hereditary coldness, and | pretend to revolt, I like it too; and I, who rail 
do not love their parents as other children do? | and scorn flatterers—oh, I like admiration! I 
They witness our differences and our indiffer-| am pleased when the women hate me, and the 
ences, hear our recriminations, take one side or | young men leave them for me. Though I de- 
the other in our disputes, and are partisans for | spise many of these, yet I can’t help drawing 


father or mother. 
hypocrites, and hide our wrongs from them; 

we speak of a bad father with false praises; we 
wear feint smiles over our tears and deceive our 
children—deceive them, do we? Even from the | 


We force ourselves to be | them toward me. 
| seen unhappy about me, and I like it; and if 


One or two of them I have 


they are indifferent I am angry, and nev er tire 
till they come back. I love beautiful dresses ; 
I love fine jewels; I love a great name and a 


exercise of that pious deceit there is no woman fine house—oh, I despise myself, when I think 
but suffers in the estimation of her sons. They | of these things! When I lie in bed, and say I 
may shield her as champions against their fa- | have been heartless and a coquette, I cry w ‘ith 
ther’s selfishness or cruelty. In this case, what | humiliation: and then rebel and say, Why not? 
a war! What a home, where the son sees a —and to-night—yes, to- night—after leaving you, 
tyrant in the father, and in the mother but a| I shall be wicked, I know I shall. 

trembling victim! I speak not for myself—| Madame de F. (sad/y). One will pray for thee, 
whatever may have been the course of our long | my child. 
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Ethel (sadly), Ithought I might be good once. 
I used to say my own prayers then. Now I 
speak them but by rote, and feel ashamed—yes, 
ashamed to speak them. Is it not horrid to say 
them, and next morning to be no better than 
you were last night? Often I revolt at these as 
at other things, and am dumb. The Vicar comes 
to see us at Newcome, and eats so much dinner, 
and pays us such. court, and “ Sir Brian's” papa, 
and “Your ladyship’s” mamma. With grand- 
mamma I go to hear a fashionable preacher— 
Clive’s uncle, whose sister lets lodgings at Bright- 
on; such a queer, blushing, pompous, honest old 
lady. Do you know that Cliye’s aunt lets lodg- 
ings at Brighton ? 

Madame de F. My father was an usher in a 
school. Monsieur de Florac gave lessons in the 
emigration, Do you know in what? 

Ethel. Oh, the old nobility! that is different, 
you know. That Mr. Honeyman is so affected 
that I have no patience with him! 

Madame de F. (with a sigh). I wish you could 
attend the services of a better church. And 
when was it you thought you might be good, 
Ethel ? 

Ethel. When I was a girl. Before I came 
out. When I used to take long rides with my 
dear Uncle Newcome; and he used to talk to 
me in his sweet simple way; and he said I re- 
minded him of some one he once knew. 

Madame de F. Who—who was that, Ethel ? 

Ethel (looking up at Gerard’s picture of the 
Countess de Florac). What odd dresses you wore 
in the time of the Empire, Madame de Florac! 
How could you ever have such high waists, and 
such wonderful fraises! (Mapame pe Fiorac 
kisses Erner. Tableau.) 

Enter Saint Jean, preceding a gentleman with 
@ drawing-board under his arm. 

Saint Jean. Monsieur Claive! 

[£xit Saint Jean. 

Clive. How do you do, Madame le Comtesse ? 
Mademoiselle, j'ai 'honneur de vous souhaiter 
le bon jour. 

Madame de F. Do you come from the Louvre? 
Have you finished that beautiful copy, mon ami ? 

Clive. I have brought it for you. It is not 
very good. There are always so many petites 
demoiselles copying that Sasso Ferrato; and they 
chatter about it so, and hop from one easel to 
another; and the young artists are always com- 
ing to give them advice—so that there is no get- 
ting a good look at the picture. But I have 
brought you the sketch; and am so pleased that 
you asked for it. 

Madame de F. (surveying the sketch). It is 
charming—charming! What shall we give to 
our painter for his chef-d’ceuvre ? 

Clive (kisses her hand). There is my pay! And 
you will be glad to hear that two of my portraits 
have been received at the Exhibition. My un- 
ele, the clergyman, and Mr. Butts, of the Life- 
Guards. 

Ethel. Mr. Butts—quel nom! Je ne connois 
aucun M. Butts! 

Clive. He has a famous head to draw. They 





refused Crackthorpe, and—and one or two other 
heads I sent in. 

Ethel (tossing up hers). Miss Mackenzie’s, I 
suppose ! 

Clive. Yes, Miss Mackenzie’s. It is a sweet 
little face ; too delicate for my hand though. 

Ethel. So is a wax-doll’s a pretty face. Pink 
cheeks; china-blue eyes; and hair the color of 
old Madame Hempenfeld’s—not her last hair— 
her last but one. (She goes to a window that 
looks into the court.) 

Clive (to the Countess). Miss Mackenzie speaks 
more respectfully of other people’s eyes and hair. 
She thinks there is nobody in the world to com- 
pare to Miss Newcome. é 

Madame de F. (aside). And you, mon ami? 
This is the last time, entendez-vouz? You must 
never come here again. If M. le Comte knew 
it he never would pardon me. Encore! (Ji 
kisses her ladyship’s hand again.) 

Clive. A good action gains to be repeated. 
Miss Newcome, does the view of the court-yard 
please you? The old trees and the garden are 
better. That dear old Faun without anose! I 
must have a sketch of him: the creepers round 
the base are beautiful. 

Miss N. I was looking to see if the carriage 
had come for me. It is time that I return home 

Clive. That is my Brougham. May I carry 
you any where? I hire him by the hour; and 
I will carry you to the end of the world. 

Miss N. Where are you going, Madame de 
Florac ?—to show that sketch to M. le Comte ’ 
Dear me! I don’t fancy that M. de Florac can 
care for such things! Iam sure I have seen 
many as pretty on the quays for twenty-five sous. 
I wonder the carriage is not come for me. 

Clive. You can take mine without my com- 
pany, as that seems not to please you. 

Miss N. Your company is sometimes very 
pleasant—when you please. Sometimes, as 
last night, for instance, you are not particularly 
lively. 

Clive. Last night, after moving heaven and 
earth to get an invitation to Madame de Brie— 
I say, heaven and earth, that is a French phrase 
—I arrive there: I find Miss Newcome engaged 
for almost every dance, waltzing with M. de 
Klingenspohr, galloping with Count de Capri, 
galloping and waltzing with the most noble the 
Marquis of Farintosh. She will scarce speak to 
me during the evening; and when I wait till 
midnight, her grandmamma whisks her home, 
and I am left alone for my pains. Lady Kew is 
in one of her high moods, and the only words she 
condescends to say to me are, “Oh, I thought 
you had returned to London,” with which she 
turns her venerable back upon me. 

Miss N. A fortnight ago you said you were 
going toLondon. You said the copies you were 
about here would not take you another week, 
and that was three weeks since. 

Clive. It were best 1 had gone. 

Miss N. If you think so, I can not but think 
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‘Clive, Why do I stay and hover about you, 
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and follow you—you know I follow you. Can 
I live on a smile vouchsafed twice a-week, and 
no brighter than you give to all the world? 
What do I get, but to hear your beauty praised, 
and to see you, night after night, happy and 
smiling and triumphant, the partner of other 
men? Does it add zest to your triumph, to 
think that I behold it? I believe you would 
like a crowd of us to pursue you. 

Miss N. To pursue me; and if they find me 
alone by chance, to compliment me with such 
speeches as you make? ‘That would be pleas- 
ure indeed! Answer me here in return, Clive. 
Have I ever disguised from any of my friends 
the-regard I have for you? Why should I? 
Have not I taken your part when you were 
maligned? In former days, when—when Lord 
Kew asked me, as he had a right to do then—I 
said it was as a brother I held you; and always 
would. If I have been wrong, it has been for 
two or three times in seeing you at all—or see- 
ing you thus; in letting you speak to me as you 
do—injure me as youdo. Do you think I have 
not had hard enough words said to me about 
you, but that you must attack me too in turn? 
Last night only, because you were at the ball. 
It was very, very wrong of me to tell you I was 
going there. As we went home, Lady Kew— 
Go, Sir. I never thought you would have seen 
in me this humiliation. 

Clive. Is it possible that I should have made 
Ethel Newcome shed tears? O, dry them, dry 
them. Forgive me, Ethel, forgiveme! Ihave 
no right to jealousy, or to reproach you—I know 
that. If others admire you, surely I ought to 
know that they—they do but as I do: I should 
be proud, not angry, that they admire my Ethel 
—my sister, if you can be no more. 

Ethel. I will be that always, whatever harsh 
things you think or say of me. There, Sir, I 
am not going to be so foolish as to cry again. 
Have you been studying very hard? Are your 
pictures good at the Exhibition? I like you 
with your mustaches best, and order you not to 
cut them off again. The young men here wear 
them. Ihardly knew Charles Beardmore when 
he arrived from Berlin the other day, like a 
sapper and miner. His little sisters cried out, 
and were quite frightened by his apparition. 
Why are you not in diplomacy? That day, at 
Brighton, when Lord Farintosh asked whether 
you were in the army? I thought to myself, 
why is he not? 

Clive. A man in the army may pretend to 
any thing, n’est-ce-pas? He wears a lovely uni- 
form. He may be a General, a K.C.B., a Vis- 
count, an Earl. He may be valiant in arms, 
and wanting a leg, like the lover in the song. 
It is peace-time, you say? so much the worse 
vareer for a soldier. My father would not have 
me, he said, forever dangling in barracks, or 
smoking in country billiard rooms. I have no 
taste for law: and as for diplomacy, I have no 
relations in the Cabinet, and no uncles in the 
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would he, if he could?—or Barnes, his noble 
son and heir, after him ? 

Ethel (musing). Barnes would not, perhaps, 
but papa might even still, and you have friends 
who are fond of you. 

Clive. No—no one can help me; and my art, 
Ethel, is not only my choice and my love, but 
my honortoo. I shall never distinguish myself 
in it: I may take smart likenesses, but that is 
all. I am not fit to grind my friend Ridley’s 
colors for him. Nor would my father, who 
loves his own profession so, make a good gen- 
eral probably. He always says so. I thought 
better of myself when I began as a boy; and 
was a conceited youngster, expecting to carry 
it all before me. But as I walked the Vatican, 
and looked at Raphael, and at the great Michae} 
—I knew I was bnt a poor little creature; and 
in contemplating his genius, shrunk up till I 
felt myself as small as a man looks under the 
dome of St. Peter’s. Why should I wish to 
have a great genius? Yes, there is one reason 
why I should like to have it. 

Ethel. And that is? 

Clive. To give it you, if it pleased you, Ethet. 
But I might wish for the roc’s egg: there is no 
way of robbing the bird. I must take a humble 
place, and you want a brilliant one. A brill- 
iant one! Oh, Ethel, what a standard we folks 
measure fame by! To have your name in the 
“Morning Post,” and to go to three balls every 
night. To have your dress described at the 
Drawing Room; and your arrival, from a round 
of visits in the country, at your town house; 
and the entertainment of the Marchioness of 
Farin— 

Ethel. Sir, if you please, no calling names. 

Clive. I wonder at it. For you are in the 
world, and you love the world, whatever you 
|may say. And I wonder that one of your 
| strength of mind should so care forit. I think 

my simple old father is much finer than all your 
grandees: his single-mindedness more lofty 
|than all their bowing, and haughtiness, and 
| scheming. What are you thinking of, as you 
| stand in that pretty attitude, like Mnemosyne— 
with your finger on your chin? 

Ethel. Mnemosyne! who was she? I think 
| I like you best when you are quiet and gentle, 
| and not when you are flaming out and sareastic, 
| Sir. And so you think you will never be a fa- 
| mous painter? They are quite in society here. 
I was so pleased, because two of them dined at 
| the Tuileries when grandmamma was there ; 
} and she mistook one, who was covered all over 

with crosses, for an embassador, I believe, till 
the Queen called him Monsieur Delaroche. She 
| says, there is no knowing people in this coun- 
'try. And do you think you will never be able 
to paint as well as M. Delaroche? 

| Clive, No—never. 

| Ethel. And—and—you will never give up 
painting ? 

Clive. No—never. 





That would be like leav- 


House of Peers. Could my uncle, who is in | ing your friend who was poor; or deserting your 
Parliament, help me much, do you think; or | mistress, because you were disappointed about 
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her money. ‘They do those things in the great | of my own free will. When she said she would 
world, Ethel. leave me her fortune, do you think it was for my- 

Ethel (with a sigh). Yes. self alone that I was glad? My father’s passion 

Clive. If it is so false, and base, and hollow, | is to make an estate, and all my brothers and 
this great world—if its aims are so mean, its | sisters will be but slenderly portioned. Lady 
successes so paltry, the sacrifices it asks of you | Kew said she would help them if I came to her 
so degrading, the pleasures it gives you so wea- | —and—it is the welfare of those little people 
risome, shameful even, why does Ethel New- | that depends upon me, Clive. Now do you see, 
come cling to it? Will you be fairer, dear, | brother, why you must speak to me so no more ? 
with any other name than your own? Will you; There is the carriage. God bless you, dear 
be happier, after a month, at bearing a great | Clive. 
title, with a man whom you can’t esteem, tied (Clive sees the carriage drive away after Miss 
forever to you, to be the father of Ethel’s chil- | Newcome has entered it without once looking 
dren, and the lord and master of her life and up to the window where he stands. When it is 
actions? The proudest woman in the world | gone, he goes to the opposite windows of the salon, 
consent to bend herself to this ignominy, and |w hich are open, toward the garden. The chapel 
own that a coronet is a bribe sufficient for her} music begins to play from the convent, next 
honor! What is the end of a Christian life, | door. As he hears it, he sinks down, his head 
Ethel; a girl’s pure nurture—it can’t be this! in his hands.) 

Last week, as we walked in the garden here, Enter Madame de Florac. (She goes to him 
and heard the nuns singing in their chapel, you | with anxious looks.) What hast thou, my child? 
said how hard it was that poor women should | Hast thou spoken ? 

be imprisoned so, and were thankful that in Clive (very steadily). Yes. 

England we had abolished that slavery. Then} Madame de F. And she loves thee? I know 
you cast your eyes to the ground, and mused as | she loves thee. 

you paced the walk; and thought, I know, that Clive. You hear the organ of the convent ? 
perhaps their lot was better than some others’, Madame de F, Qu’ as tu? 

Ethel. Yes, I did. I was thinking, that al- Clive. I might as well hope to marry one of 
most all women are made slaves one way or| the sisters of yonder convent, dear lady. (J/e 
other, and that these poor nuns perhaps were | sinks down again, and she kisses him.) 
better off than we are. Clive. I never had a mother; but you seem 

Clive. I never will quarrel with nun or matron | like one. 
for following her vocation. But for our women, Madame de F. Mon fils, O mon fils! 
who are free, why should they rebel against Na- 
ture, shut their hearts up, sell their lives for THE REDEEMED PROFLIGATE. 
rank and money, and forego the most precious BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
right of their liberty? Look, Ethel, dear. I} [TN the year one thousand seven hundred and 
love you so, that if I thought another had your ninety-nine, a young man came limping 
heart, an honest man, a loyal gentleman, like— | down, on foot, to the town of Chatham. He 
like him of last year even, I think I could go | was a poor traveler, with not a farthing in his 
back with a God bless you, and take to my pic-| pocket. He came down to Chatham to enlist 
tures again, ind work on in my own humble way. | in a cavalry regiment, if a cavalry regiment 
You seem like a queen to me, somehow; and I | would have him; if not, to take King George’s 
am but a poor, humble fellow, who might be | shilling from any corporal or sergeant who would 
happy, I think, if you were. In those balls, | put a bunch of ribbons in his hat. His object 
where I have seen you surrounded by those bril- | was, to get shot; but he thought he might as 
liant young men, noble and wealthy, admirers well ride to death as be at the trouble of walk- 
like me, I have often thought, “ How could I | ing. 
aspire to such a creature, and ask her to forego| His name was Richard, but he was better 
a palace to share the crust of a poor painter?” | known as Dick. He dropped his own surname 

Ethel. You spoke quite scornfully of palaces | on the road down, and took up that of Double- 
just now, Clive. I won't say a word about the | dick. He was passed as Richard Doubledick ; 
—the regard which you express for me. I think age twenty-two; height, five feet ten; native 
you have it. Indeed, Ido. But it were best | | place, Exmouth ; which he had never been near 
not said, Clive; best for me, perhaps, not to/| in his life. There was no cavalry in Chatham 
own that I know it. In your speeches, my poor | when he limped over the bridge with half a shoe 
boy—and you will please not to make any more, | to his dusty foot, so he enlisted into a regiment 
or I never can see you or speak to you again, never | of the line, and was glad to get drunk and for- 
—you forgot one part of a girl’s duty ; obedience | get all about it. 
to her parents. ‘They would never agree to my | This young man had gone wrong and run 
marrying any one below—any one whose union | wild. His heart was in the right place, Lut it 
would not be advantageous in a worldly point | was sealed up. He had been betrothed to a 
of view. I never would give such pain to the! good and beautiful girl, whom he had loved bet- 
poor father, or to the kind soul who never said ter than she—or perhaps even he—believed ; 
a harsh word to me since I was born. My grand-| but, in an evil hour, he had given her cause tosay 
mamma is kind, too, in herway. I came to her | to him, solemnly, “Richard, I will never marry 
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any other man. I will live single for your sake, 
but Mary Marshall’s lips’—her name was Mary 
Marshall—“ never shall address another word to 
you on earth. Go, Richard! Heaven forgive 
you!” This finished him. This brought him 
down to Chatham. This made him Private 
Richard Dovwbledick, with a determination to be 
shot. 

There was not a more dissipated and reckless 
soldier in Chatham barracks in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, than 
Private Richard Doubledick. He associated 
with the dregs of every regiment, he was as sel- 
dom sober as he could be, and was constantly 
under punishment. It became clear to the whole 
barracks that Private Richard Doubledick would 
very soon be flogged. 

Now, the Captain of Richard Doubledick’s 
company was a young gentleman not above five 
years his senior, whose eyes had an expression 
in them which affected Private Richard Double- 
dick in a very remarkable way. They were 
bright, handsome, dark eyes—what are called 
laughing eyes generally, and, when serious, 
rather steady than severe—but they were the 
only eyes now left in his narrowed world that Pri- 
vate Richard Doubledick could not stand. Un- 
abashed by evil report and punishment, defiant 
of every thing else and every body else, he had 
but to know that those eyes looked at him for 
a moment, and he felt ashamed. He could not 
so much as salute Captain Taunton in the street, 
like any other officer. He was reproached and 
confused—troubled by the mere possibility of 
the Captain’s looking at him. In his worst mo- 
ments he would rather turn back and go any 
distance out of his way, than encounter those 
two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Doubledick 
came out of the Black Hole, where he had been 
passing the last eight-and-forty hours, and in 
which retreat he spent a good deal of his time, 
he was ordered to betake himself to Captain 
Taunton's quarters, In the stale and squalid 
state of a man just out of the Black Hole, he 
had less fancy than ever for being seen by the 
Captain; but he was not so mad yet as to dis- 
obey orders, and consequently went up to the 
terrace overlooking the parade-ground, where 
the officers’ quarters were: twisting and break- 
ing in his hands as he went along, a bit of the 
straw that had formed the decorative furniture 
of the Black Hole. 

“Come in!” cried the Captain, when he 
knocked with his knuckles at the door. Pri- 
vate Richard Doubledick pulled off his cap, 
took a stride forward, and felt very conscious 
that he stood in the light of the dark bright 
eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard 
Doubledick had put the straw in his mouth, 
and was gradually doubling it up into his wind- 
pipe and choking himself. 

“Doubledick,” said the Captain, “do you 
know where you are going to?” 

“To the Devil, Sir!” faltered Doubledick. 





“Yes,” returned the Captain. 
fast.” 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the straw 
of the Black Hole in his mouth, and made a 
miserable salute of acquiescence. 

“Doubledick,” said the Captain, “since I 
entered his Majesty’s service, a boy of seven- 
teen, I have been pained to see many men of 
promise going that road ; but I have never been 
so pained to see a man determined to make the 
shameful journey, as I have been, ever since 
you joined the regiment, to see you.” 

Private Richard Doubledick began to find a 
film stealing over the floor at which he looked; 
also to find the legs of the Captain’s breakfast- 
table turning crooked, as if he saw them through 
water. 

“T am only a common soldier, Sir,” said he. 
“Tt signifies very little what such a poor brute 
comes to.” 

“You are a man,” returned the Captain with 
grave indignation, “of education and superior 
advantages; and if you say that, meaning what 
you say, you have sunk lower than I had be- 
lieved. How low that must be, I leave you to 
consider: knowing what I know of your dis- 
grace, and seeing what I see.” 

“T hope to get shot soon, Sir,” said Private 
Richard Doubledick ; “and then the regiment, 
and the world together, will be rid of me.” 

The legs of the table were becoming very 
crooked. Doubledick, looking up to steady his 
vision, met the eyes that had so strong an influ- 
ence overhim. He put his hand before his own 
eyes, and the breast of his disgrace-jacket swell- 
ed as if it would fly asunder. 

“JT would rather,” said the young Captain, 
“‘see this in you, Doubledick, than I would see 
five thousand guineas counted out upon this ta- 
ble for a gift to my good mother. Have you a 
mother ?” 

“T am thankful to say she is dead, Sir.” 

“Tf your praises,” returned the Captain, 
“were sounded from mouth to mouth through 
the whole regiment, through the whole army, 
through the whole country, you would wish she 
had lived to say with pride and joy, ‘He is my 
son!’” 

“Spare me, Sir,” said Doubledick. “She 
would never have heard any good of me. She 
would never have had any pride and joy in own- 
ing herself my mother. Love and compassion 
she might have had, and would have always 
had, I know; but not— Spare me, Sir! I 
am a broken wretch, quite at your mercy!” 
And he turned his face to the wall, and stretch- 
ed out his imploring hand. 

“My friend—” began the Captain. 

“God bless you, Sir!” sobbed Private Rich- 
ard Doubledick. 

“You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold 
your course unchanged, a little longer, and you 
know what must happen. J know even better 
than you can imagine, that after that has hap- 
pened, you are lost. No man who could shed 
those tears, could bear those marks,” 
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“I fully believe it, Sir,” in a low, shivering 
voice, said Private Richard Doubledick. 

“But a man in any station can do his duty,” 
said the young Captain, “and, in doing it, can 
earn his own respect, even if his case should be 
so very unfortunate an so very rare, that he 
can earn no other man’s. A common soldier, 
poor brute though you called him just now, has 
this advantage in the stormy times we live in, 
that he always does his duty before a host of 
sympathizing witnesses. Do you doubt that he 
may so do it as to be extolled through a whole 
regiment, through a whole army, through a 
whole country? ‘Turn while you may yet re- 
trieve the past, and try.” 

“JT will! I ask for only one witness, Sir,” 
cried Richard, with a bursting heart. 

“T understand you. Iwill be a watchful and 
a faithful one.” 

I have heard from Private Richard Doubie- 
dick’s own lips, that he dropped down upon his 
knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and went 
out of the light of the dark bright eyes, an al- 
tered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine, the French were in Egypt, in 
Italy, in Germany, where not? Napoleon Bo- 
naparte had likewise begun to stir against us in 
India, and most men could read the signs of the 
great troubles that were coming on. In the very 
next year, when we formed an alliance with 
Austria against him, Captain Taunton’s regi- 
ment was on service in India. And there was 
not a finer non-commissioned officer in it—no, 
nor in the whole line—than Corporal Richard 
Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian 
army were on the coast of Egypt. Next year 
was the year of the proclamation of the short 
peace, and they were recalled. It had then 
become well known to thousands of men, that 
wherever Captain Taunton with the dark bright 
eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at his side, 
firm as a rock, true as the sun, and brave as 
Mars, would be certain to be found, while life 
beat in their hearts, that famous soldier, Ser- 
geant Richard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the 
great year of Trafalgar, was a year of hard fight- 
ingin India. That year saw such wonders done 
by a Sergeant-Major, who cut his way single- 
handed through a solid mass of men, recovered 
the colors of his regiment which had been seized 
from the hand of a poor boy shot through the 
heart, and rescued his wounded captain, who 
was down, and in a very jungle of horses’ hoofs 
and sabres—saw such wonders done, I say, by 
this brave Sergeant-Major, that he was specially 
made the bearer of the colors he had won; and 
Ensign Richard Doubledick had risen from the 
ranks. 

Sorely cut up in every battle, but always re- 
inforced by the bravest of men—for, the fame 
of following the old colors, shot through and 
through, which Ensign Richard Doubledick had 
saved, inspired all breasts—this regiment fought 





its way through the Peninsular war, up to the 
investment of Badajos in eighteen hundred and 
twelve. Again and again it had been cheered 
through the British ranks until the tears had 
sprung into men’s eyes at the mere hearing of 
the mighty British voice so exuliant in their 
valor; and there was not a drummer-boy but 
knew the legend, that wherever the two friends, 
Major Taunton with the dark bright eyes, and 
Ensign Richard Doubledick who was devoted to 
him, were seen to go, there the boldest spirits 
in the English army became wild to follow. 

One day, at Badajos—not in the great storm- 
ing, but in repelling a hot sally of the besieged 
upon our men at work in the trenches, who had 
given way, the two officers found themselves 
hurrying forward, face to face, against a party 
of French infantry who made a stand. There 
was an officer at their head, encouraging his 
men—a courageous, handsome, gallant officer, 
of five-and-thirty—whom Doubledick saw hur- 
riedly, almost momentarily, but saw well. He 
particularly noticed this officer waving his sword, 
and rallying his men with an eager and excited 
cry, when they fired in obedience to his gesture, 
and Major Taunton dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and Double- 
dick returned to the spot where he had laid the 
best friend man ever had, on a coat spread upon 
the wet clay. Major Taunton’s uniform was 
opened at the breast, and on his shirt were three 
little spots of blood. 

“Dear Doubledick,” said he, “I am dying.” 

“For the love of Heaven, no!” exclaimed 
the other, kneeling down beside him, and pass- 
ing his arm round his neck to raise his head. 
“Taunton! My preserver, my guardian angel, 
my witness! Dearest, truest, kindest of human 
beings! Taunton! For God's sake!” 

The bright dark eyes—so very, very dark 
now, in the pale face—smiled upon him; and 
the hand he had kissed thirteen years ago, laid 
itself fondly on his breast. 

“Write to my mother. 
again. Tell her how we became friends. 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.” 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a 
moment toward his hair as it fluttered in the 
wind. The Ensign understood him. He smiled 
again when he saw that, and gently turning his 
face over on the supporting arm, as if for rest, 
died, with his hand upon the breast in which 
he had revived a soul, 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Double- 
dick that melancholy day. He buried his friend 
on the field, and became a lone, bereaved man. 
Beyond his duty he appeared to have but two 
remaining cares in life; one, to preserve the 
little packet of hair he was to give to Taunton’s 
mother; the other, to encounter that French 
officer who had rallied the men under whose 
fire Taunton fell. A new legend now began to 
circulate among our troops; and it was, that 
when he and the French officer came face to 
face once more, there would ke weeping in 
France. 


You will see Home 
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The war went on—and through it went the 
exact picture of the French officer on the one 
side, and the bodily reality upon the other— 
until the battle of Toulouse was fought. In 
the returns sent home, appeared these words: 
“Severely wounded, but not dangerously, Lieu- 
tenant Richard Doubledick.” 

At Midsummer time, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick, now a browned soldier, seven and thirty 
years of age, came home to England, invalided. 
He brought the hair with him, near his heart. 
Many a French officer had he seen since that 
day; many a dreadful night, in searching with 
men and lanterns for his wounded, had he re- 
lieved French officers lying disabled; but the 
mental picture and the reality had never come 
together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he 
lost not an hour in getting down to Frome, in 
Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mother lived. 
In the sweet, compassionate words of the in- 
spired writer, “he was te only son of his moth- 
er, and she was a widow.” 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at 
her quiet garden window, reading the Bible; 
reading to herself, in a trembling voice, that 
very passage in it, as I have heard him tell. He 
heard the words: “ Young man, I say unto thee, 
arise !” 

He had to pass the window; and the bright 
dark eyes of his debased time seemed to look 
at him. Her heart told her who he was; she 
came to the door, quickly, and fell upon his 
neck. 

“He saved me from ruin, made me a human 
creature, won me from infamy and shame. 
Oh, God forever bless him! As He will, He 
will!” . 

“Te will!” the lady answered. “I know he 
is in Heaven!” Then she piteously cried, “ But, 
oh, my darling boy, my darling boy !” 

Never, from the hour when Private Richard 
Doubledick enlisted at Chatham, had the Pri- 
vate, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant-Major, En- 
sign, or Lieutenant, breathed his right name, 
or the name of Mary Marshall, or a word of the 
story of his life, into ary ear, except his re- 
claimer’s. That previous scene in his exist- 
ence was closed. He had firmly resolved that 
his expiation should be, to live unknown; to 
disturb no more the peace that had long grown 
over his old offenses; to let it be revealed when 
he was dead, that he had striven and suffered, 
and had never forgotten; and then, if they 
could forgive him and believe him—well, it 
would be time enough—time enough! 

But, that night, remembering the words he 
had cherished for two years, “Tell her how we 
became friends. It-will comfort her, as it com- 
forts me,” he related every thing. It gradually 
seemed to him, as if in his maturity he had re- 
covered a mother; it gradually seemed to her, 
as if in her bereavement she had found a son. 
During his stay in England, the quiet garden 
into which he had slowly and painfully crept, 





a stranger, became the boundary of his home; 
when he was able to rejoin his regiment in the 
spring, he left the garden, thinking, was this 
indeed the first time he had ever turned his 
face toward the old colors with a woman’s 
blessing! 

He followed them—so ragged, so scarred and 
pierced now, that they would scarcely hold to- 
gether—to Quatre Bras, and Ligny. He stood 
beside them, in an awful stillness of many men, 
shadowy through the mist and drizzle of a wet 
June forenoon, on the field of Waterloo. And 
down to that hour, the picture in his mind of 
the French officer had never been compared 
with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early in 
the battle, and received its first check in many 
an eyentful year, when he was seen to fall. 
But it swept on to avenge him, and left be- 
hind it no such creature in the world of con- 
sciousness as Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain; 
along deep ditches, once roads, that were 
pounded and plowed to pieces by artillery, 
heavy wagons, tramp of men and horses, and 
the struggle of every whecled thing that could 
carry wounded soldiers; jolted among the dy- 
ing and the dead, so disfigured by blood and 
mud as to be hardly recognizable for humanity ; 
undisturbed by the moaning of men and the 
shrieking of horses, which, newly taken from 
the peaceful pursuits of life, could not endure 
the sight of the stragglers lying by the wayside, 
never to resume their toilsome journey; dead, 
as to any sentient life that was in it, and yet 
alive; the form that had been Lieutenant Rich- 
ard Doubledick, with whose praises England 
rang, was conveyed to Brussels. There, it was 
tenderly laid down in hospital; and there it 
lay, week after week, through the long bright 
summer days, until the harvest, spared by war, 
had ripened and was gathered in. 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set 
upon the crowded city; over and over again, 
the moonlight nights were quiet on the plains 
of Waterloo; and all that time was a blank to 
what had been Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick. Rejoicing troops marched into Brussels, 
and marched out; brothers and fathers, sisters, 
mothers, and wives came thronging thither, 
drew their lots of joy or agony, and departed ; 
so many times a day the bells rang; so many 
times the shadows of the great buildings changed; 
so many lights sprang up at dusk; so many feet 
passed here and there upon the pavements; so 
many hours of sleep and cooler air of night suc- 
ceeded: indifferent to all, a marble face lay on 
a bed, like the face of a recumbent statue on 
the tomb of Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Slowly laboring, at last, through a long, 
heavy dream of confused time and place, pre- 
senting faint glimpses of army surgeons whom 
he knew, and of faces that had been familiar 
to his youth—dearest and kindest among them, 
Mary Marshall’s, with a solicitude upon it more 
like reality than any thing he could discern— 
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Lieutenant Richard Doubledick came back to {| These are not Mary Marshall's lips that speak. 


life. To the beautiful life of a calm autumn- 
evening sunset. To the peaceful life of a fresh 
quiet room with a large window standing open ; 


a balcony beyond, in which were moving leaves | 
and sweet-smelling flowers; beyond again, the 
clear sky, with the sun full in his sight, pouring | 


. 
| 
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its golden radiance on his bed. 

It was so tranquil and so lovely that he 
thought he had passed into another world; 
and he said, in a faint voice, “ Taunton, are 
you near me ?” 

A face bent over him. : 

“T came to nurse you. We have nursed 
you many weeks. You were moved here long 
ago. Do you remember nothing?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his hand, 
soothing him. 

“Where is the regiment? 
pened? Let me call you mother. 
happened, mother ?” 

“A great victory, dear. The war is over, 
and the regiment was the bravest in the field.” 

His eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, 
and the tears ran down his face. He was very 
weak; too weak to nove his hand. 

“Was it dark just now?” he asked presently. 

et 

“Tt was only dark to me? Something passed 
away, like a black shadow. But, as it went, 
and the sun—oh, the blessed sun, how beautiful 
it is!—touched my face, I thought I saw a light 
white cloud pass out at the door. Was there 
nothing that went out ?” 

She shook her head, and, in a little while, 
he fell asleep: she still holding his hand, and 
soothing him: 

From that time he recovered. Slowly, for he 
had been desperately wounded in the head, and 
had been shot in the body; but making some 
little advance every day. When he had gained 
sufficient strength to converse as he lay in bed, 
he soon began to remark that Mrs. Taunton 
always brought him back to his own history. 
Then he recalled his preserver’s dying words, 
and thought, “it comforts her.” 

One day, he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, 
and asked her to read to him. But the curtain 
of the bed, softening the light, which she always 
drew back when he awoke, that she might see 
him from her table at the bedside where she sat 
at work, was held undrawn; and a woman’s 
voice spoke, which was not hers. 

“Can you bear to see a stranger?” it said 
softly. ‘Will you like to see a stranger?” 

“Stranger!” he repeated. The voice awoke 
old memories, before the days of Private Rich- 
ard Doubledick. 

“A stranger now, but not a stranger once,” 
it said in tones that thrilled him. “Richard, 
dear Richard, lost through so many years, my 
name—” 

He cried out her name, “Mary !” and she held 
him in her arms, and his head lay on her bosom. 

“T am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. 


Not his; his mother’s. 


What has hap- 
What has 





I have another name.” 

She was married. 

“T have another name, Richard. 
ever hear it?” 

“Never!” 

He looked into her face, so pensively beauti- 
ful, and wondered at the smile upon it through 
her tears. 

“Think again, Richard. Are you sure you 
never heard my altered name?” 

“Never!” 

“Don’t move your head to look at me, dear 
Richard. Let it lie here, while I tell my story. 
[ loved a generous, noble man; loved him with 
my whole heart; loved him for years and years; 
loved him faithfully, devotedly ; loved him with 
no hope of return; loved him, knowing nothing 
of his highest qualities—not even knowing that 
he was alive. He was a brave soldier. He was 
honored and beloved by thousands of thousands, 
when the mother of his dear friend found me, 
and showed me that in all his triumphs he had 
never forgotten me. He was wounded in a 
great battle. He was brought, dying, here, into 
Brussels. I came to watch and tend him, as I 
would have joyfully gone, with such a purpose, 
to the dreariest ends of the earth. When he 
knew no one else, he knew me. When he suf- 
fered most, he bore his sufferings barely mur- 
muring, content to rest his head where yours 
rests now. When he lay at the point of death, 
he married me, that he might call me Wife be- 
fore he died. And the name, my dear love, 
that I took on that forgotten night—” 

“T know it now!” he sobbed. “The shad- 
owy remembrance strengthens. It come 
back. I thank Heaven that my mind is quite 
restored! My Mary, kiss me; lull this weary 
head to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. His 
parting words are fulfilled. I see Home again!” 

Well! They were happy. It was a long 
recovery, but they were happy through it all. 
The snow had melted on the ground, and the 
birds were singing in the leafless thickets of 
the early spring, when those three were first 
able to ride out together, and when people 
flocked about the open carriage to cheer and 
congratulate Captain Richard Doubledick. 

But, even then, it became necessary for the 
Captain, instead of returning to England, to 
complete his recovery in the climate of Sou.- 
ern France. They found a spot upon the Rhone, 
within a ride of the old town of Avignon, and 
within view of its broken bridge, which was all 
they could desire; they lived there, together, 
six months; then returned to England: Mrs. 
Taunton, growing old after three years—though 
not so old as that her bright dark eyes were 
dimmed—and remembering that her strength 
had been benefited by the change, resolved to 
go back for a year to those parts. So she went 
with a faithful servant, who had often carried 
her son in his arms; and she was to be rejoined 
and escorted home, at the year’s end, by Cap- 
tain Richard Doubledick. 


Did you 
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She wrote regularly to her children (as she 
called them now), and they to her. She went 
to the neighborhood of Aix; and there, in their 
own chateau, near the farmer’s house she rent- 
ed, she grew into intimacy with a family be- 
longing to that part of France. The intimacy 
began in her often meeting among the vine- 
yards a pretty child: a girl with a most com- 
passionate heart, who was never tired of listen- 
ing to the solitary English lady’s stories of her 
poor son and the cruel wars. The family were 
as gentle as the child, and at length she came 
to know them so well, that she accepted their 
invitation to pass the last month of her resi- 
dence abroad under their roof. All this in- 
telligence she wrote home, piecemeal, as it came 
about, from time to time; and, at last, inclosed. 
a polite note from the head of the chateau, so- 
liciting, on the occasion of his approaching 
mission to that neighborhood, the honor of 
the company of cet homme si justement cé- 
lébre, Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Double- 
dick. 

Captain Doubledick, now a hardy, handsome 
man in the full vigor of life, broader across the 
chest and shoulders than he had ever been be- 
fore, dispatched a courteous reply, and followed 
it in person. Traveling through all that extent 
of country after three years of Peace, he blessed 
the better days on which the world had fallen. 
The corn was golden, not drenched in unnatu- 
ral red; was bound in sheaves for food, not 


trodden under foot by men in mortal fight. 
The smoke rose up from peaceful hearths, not 


blazing ruins. The carts were laden with the 
fair fruits of the earth, not with wounds and 
death, To him who had so often seen the ter- 
rible reverse, these things were beautiful indeed, 
and they brought him in a softened spirit to 
the old chateau near Aix, upon a deep blue 
evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old 
ghostly kind, with round towers and extin- 
guishers and a high leaden roof, and more win- 
dows than Aladdin’s Palace. The lattice blinds 
were all thrown open, after the heat of the day, 
and there were glimpses of rambling walls and 
corridors within. Then, there were immense 
outbuildings fallen into partial decay, masses 
of dark trees, terrace-gardens, balustrades ; 
tanks of water, too weak to play, and too dirty 
to work; statues, weeds, and thickets of iron- 
railing that seemed to have overgrown them- 
selves like the shrubberies, and to have branch- 
ed out in all manner of wild shapes. The en- 
trance doors stood open, as doors often do in 
that country when the heat of the day is past; 
and the Captain saw no bell or knocker, and 
walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refreshing- 
ly cool and gloomy after the glare of a South- 
ern day’s travel. Extending along the four 
sides of this hall, was a gallery, leading to suits 
of rooms ; and it was lighted from the top. Still, 
no bell was to be seen. 

“Faith,” said the Captain, halting, ashamed 





of the clanking of his boots, “this is a ghostly 
beginning !” 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. 
In the gallery, looking down at him, stood the 
French officer ; the officer whose picture he had 
carried in his mind so long and so far. Com- 
pared with the original, at last—in every linea- 
ment how like it was! 

He moved, and disappeared, and Captain 
Richard Doubledick heard his steps coming 
quickly down into the hall. He entered through 
an archway. There was a bright, sudden look 
upon his face. Much such a look as it had worn 
in that fatal moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick ? 
Enchanted to receive him! A thousand apol- 
ogies! The servants were all out in the air, 
There was a little féte among them in the gar- 
den. In effect, it was the féte day of my daugh- 
ter, the little cherished and protected of Madame 
Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank, that Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick could not 
withhold his hand, “It is the hand of a brave 
Englishman,” said the French officer, retaining it 
while he spoke. “I could respect a brave En- 
glishman, even as my foe ;*how much more as 
my friend! I, also, am a soldier.” 

“He has not remembered me, as I have re- 
membered him; he did not take such note of 
my face, that day, as I took of his,” thought 
Captain Richard Doubledick. ‘ How shall I 
tell him !” 

The French officer conducted his guest into a 
garden, and presented him to his wife—an en- 
gaging and beautiful woman, sitting with Mrs. 
Taunton in a whimsical old-fashioned pavilion. 
His daughter, her fair young face beaming with 
joy, came running to embrace him; and there 
was a boy-baby to tumble down among the 
orange-trees on the broad steps, in making for 
his father’s legs. A multitude of children-vis- 
itors were dancing to sprightly music; and all 
the servants and peasants about the chateau 
were dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for 
the climax of the scenes of Peace which had 
soothed the Captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 
officer begged to show him his rooms. They 
went up-stairs into the gallery from which the 
officer had looked down; and Monsieur le Ca- 
pitaine Richard Doubledick was cordially wel- 
comed to a grand outer chamber, and a smaller 
one within, all clocks, and draperies, and hearths, 
and brazen dogs, and tiles, and cool devices, and 
elegance, and vastness. 

“You were at Waterloo,” said the French 
officer. 

“T was,” said Captain Richard Doubledick. 
* And at Badajos.” 

Left alone with the sound of his own stern 
voice in his ears, he sat down to consider, What 
shall I do, and how shall I tell him? At that 
time, unhappily, many deplorable duels had 
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been fought between English and French offi- 
cers, arising out of the recent war; and these 
duels, and how to avoid this officer’s hospitality, 
were the uppermost thought in Captain Rich- 
ard Doubledick’s mind. 

He was thinking, and letting the time ran 
out in which he should have dressed for dinner, 
when Mrs. Taunton spoke to him outside the 
door, asking if he could give her the letter he 
had brought from Mary? “His mother above 
all,” the Captain thought. “How shall I tell 
her ?” 

“You will form a friendship with your host, 
I hope,” said Mrs. Taunton, whom he hurriedly 
admitted, ‘ that will last for life. He is so true- 
hearted and so generous, Richard, that you can 
hardly fail to esteem one another. If He had 
been spared,” she kissed (not without tears) the 
locket in which she wore his hair, “he would 
have appreciated him with his own magnanim- 
ity, and would have been truly happy that the 
evil days were past, which made such a man his 
enemy.” 

She left the room; and the Captain walked, 
first to one window whence he could see the 
dancing in the garden, then to another window 
whence he could see the smiling prospect and 
the peaceful vineyards. 

“Spirit of my departed friend,” said he, “is 
it through thee these better thoughts are rising 
in my mind! Is it thou who hast shown me, 
all the way I have been drawn to meet this 
man, the blessings of the altered time! Is it 
thou who hast sent thy stricken mother to me, 
to stay my angry hand! Is it from thee the 
whisper comes, that this man did his duty as 
thou didst—and as I did, through thy guidance, 
which has wholly saved me here on earth—and 
that he did no more !” 

He sat down, with his head buried in his 
hands, and, when he rose up, made the second 
strong resolution of his life: That neither to 
the French officer, nor to the mother of his de- 
parted friend, nor to any soul while either of 
the two was living, would he breathe what only 
he knew. And when he touched that French 
officer’s glass with his own, that day at dinner, 
he secretly forgave him in the name of the 
Divine Forgiver of injuries. ...... 

Here my story ends. But I might go on and 
tell how the son of Major Richard Doubledick, 
and the son of that French officer, friends as 
their fathers were before them, fought side by 
side in one cause, with their respective nations, 
like long-divided brothers whom the better 
times have brought together, fast united. 


COINCIDENCES. 
oe are a thousand mysterious circum- 
stances occurring every day of our lives, 





the solution of which philosophy fails to reach. 
And because this is the case, the wise heads 
dispose of them in a very summary way, by 
denying the facts, 

There are a thousand strange and mysterious 
sympathies linking us with each other and 





drawing our hearts together, so that, even when 
separated far away, we often have the same 
thoughts and feelings at the same precise mo- 
ment of time. The same sigh heaves breasts 
ocean-wide apart, when the same longing de- 
sire springs up for communion face to face. 
And these, these same philosophers dispose of 
quite as summarily, by calling them “striking 
coincidences”—as if this were any explanation 
of the phenomena. 

The wildest dreams of the night are not more 
wild and strange than those traits of the human 
mind in our waking hours, and which, unac- 
counted for as they may be, still demonstrate 
to us a hidden chain of sympathies running 
down the whole course of life, and binding our 
hearts together. Call them by what name we 
will—they are still there, and still the same. 
We can not get rid of them by denying their 
existence—and it does not explain them to call 
them “coincidences.” 

The following sketch, although, perhaps, not 
strictly professional in its character, is drawn 
from notes made at the time the incidents oc- 
curred. I had formed a close intimacy with 
Albert Carver, a gentleman of about my own 
age, and in many respects of similar tastes and 
feelings, who had purchased a large estate in 

County, New York, about three miles from 
my office, upon which he had erected very costly 
and elegant buildings. He lived alone, having 
no family but his servants. He sought no so- 
eiety, and it was by the merest accident that 
our acquaintance began, which soon ripened 
into the closest and most familiar friendship. 
I never passed his house without calling, and 
often drove down there in the evening to spend 
an hour or two with him, and my visit was 
not rarely drawn out to the early hours of the 
morning. 

He had one of the finest, and most manly, 
and intelligent faces I ever saw, and his mind 
was filled with large stores of information, 
which he had acquired from books and exten- 
sive travel at home and abroad, and inter- 
course with men. ‘To me he was always talk- 
ative—to others, taciturn, He was not what 
you would call cheerful, though he was far 
from being morose or gloomy, and when he 
smiled—which was very rarely—it was a calm, 
cold smile, that seemed frozen upon his face. 
He was kind to every one, and lavish in his 
generosity to the poor. 

During an intercourse of more than two 
years he had never spoken to me on the sub- 
ject of his health, and though thin and re- 
markably pale, he seemed always to be well. 
I was therefore not a little surprised, when 
one evening, which we were spending perhaps 
more cheerfully than usual, he referred to the 
subject in a way that led me, on my return 
home, to make a note of our conversation. In 
answer to his remark, I said that I had never 
suspected him of being the subject of disease. 
He replied, 

“Yet, I am dying, my friend; I feel it every 
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day more and more—dying by inches. You 
will tell me I have no disease. Well—perhaps 
I have not—at least, none within the reach of 
medical skill. Yet, I have a disease—a mal- 
ady rather, which is slowly and steadily sap- 
ping the foundations of life. You have never 
felt my pulse, Doctor. Put your finger on it 
now.” 


He turned up the sleeve of his elegant dress- | 
I felt of his | 


ing-gown and extended his wrist. 
pulse for two or three minutes, thinking I might 
possibly detect some intermission or variation 
in it which would betray a hidden disease, al- 
though I never had any reason to suspect any. 
But it was as calm, and regular, and healthy a 
pulse as ever I felt. 

“Your heart, at all events, is sound,” I said, 
as I relinquished his hand. 

There was a singular expression in the glance 
which he turned upon me as I said this; or, 


rather, in the steady and intense gaze which he | 


fixed upon my face, and which he did not re- 
move till my eye sunk under it. What did it 
mean? Was it possible that, after all the time 
through which our acquaintance had extended, 
I had overlooked a derangement of mind—or 
was such a malady just now about to develop 
itself? If such a suspicion crossed my mind 


at the time, it was instantly dissipated when he | 


spoke. 

“There are maladies, Doctor, which are out 
of sight of the eye, and which do not manifest 
themselves in the alteration of any of the func- 
tions of the body, and yet as surely and effect- 
ually waste away the powers of life as the 
plague or the cholera. You could discover no 
variation in my pulse ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Nor I,” he continued. “I Have examined 
it every day for many months—not as the 
chimerical hypochondriac who is always feeling 
it to see if he is not ill, but with the simple 
curiosity to see how much a man may suffer, 
and how calm he may keep his own heart. I 
can not now tell you all I mean; but what I 
wish you to understand is this, that when I first 
began to suffer as I do now, my heart would 
struggle at times as if it would break from my 
bosom, or burst. I taught it to be calm—to 
beat as it does now, and has through years of 
untold misery.” 

He paused; and, as I looked up, I met his 
eye fixed upon me with the same steady gaze, 
which gradually faded away into his ordinary 
cold smile, and he made some remark upon 
another subject. But it was impossible for me 
to draw away my thoughts from the impression 
he had made upon my mind, and I soon left. 

“Come oftener and see me, Doctor,” he said, 
as he gave me the usual warm grasp of his 
hand. “I would come to your office if I knew 
when to find you at home, for you are all the 
society I have, and I am always glad to see you 
come. You can drive down here any or every 
evening, and rest yourself after your day’s ride, 
and be secure for an hour or two against being 
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called ont—stop a moment. My brother has 
sent me, to-day, a few bottles of what he says 
is excellent wine, and you shall try it. I know 
nothing about it, for I drink nothing but water.” 

“ And I am in the same predicament. Good- 
night.” 

“Don’t forget that I am sick,” said he, laugh- 
ing, as I stepped into my carriage, “and come 
often to see how Iam. I shall not promise to 
take any of your medicine, however, till I am 
worse.” 

Had it not been for my entire confidence in 
the straightforward truthfulness of my friend, I 
should have suspected him of jesting with me. 
As it was, our conversation was rarely out of 
my mind for the three days that intervened be- 
fore I saw him again. I then received a note 
from him, inviting me to spend the evening with 
him. He wanted to see me professionally now, 
he said, as well as to have my company for the 
evening. I was struck with a sort of nervous- 
ness of the writing, and half made up my mind 
to drive down at once and see him. 

Having another call to make in his neighbor- 
hood, I however deferred it till late in the after- 
noon, and then drove to his house. It was 
almost dark when I arrived. He was walking 
on the piazza, and as I alighted and shook his 
hand, I was surprised at the alteration in his 
countenance. It was not exactly haggard, but 
there was an expression of wild and excited 
anxiety upon it which alarmed me, as I imme- 
diately recurred to the last evening I had pass- 
ed with him, and his conversation at that time. 
He tried to smile as he met me, but the smile 
was full of distress. 

I, of course, immediately inquired after his 
health, and he said, 

“Never mind that now—I have kept tea 
waiting, expecting you, and we will talk about 
that afterward.” 

At the table he ate nothing, and only sipped 
a cup of tea while I was eating. We soon re- 
tired to the library, and he handed me the 
cigars with which we usually regaled ourselves, 
but he took none himself. He noticed my look 
of surprise, and said, 

“No—I have neither slept nor eaten nor 
smoked since you were here. Ican rot. Ihave 
taken out a bottle of wine repeatedly, and pre- 
pared to open it, for I felt that it might benumb 
my senses. But it is the resort of fools, and I 
will not drink it for such a purpose. It is my 
mind, Doctor; I feel as if some terrible calam- 
ity were hanging over me—a dreadful presenti- 
ment of evil—and I can not banish it. I have 
had the same feelings before, but not so intense. 
I have soon subdued them, for my mind is usu- 
ally its own master.” 

He paced the floor for a few moments in a 
silence which I did not know how to break. I 
began to feel that there was some mystery in 
the case—some terrible cause which was at the 
bottom of this. 

Presently he drew a chair to my side and sat 
down. 
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“You could find nothing the matter with my 
pulse the other night,” he said; “see how it is 
now,” and he extended his arm. 

The hot blood was coursing through it in 
wild and rapid torrents. 

“Can you stop it—can you do any thing to 
arrest that flood ?” he asked. 

“There is some cause for this which I am 
ignorant of, my dear friend,” I replied; “ and 
till I know what it is I can do nothing to re- 
move it.” 


“Tt is for that very purpose I have wanted to | 
“T want to talk to | 


see you to-night,” said he. 
you about myself—to tell you the cause, and 
what the confidence will do to aid me in 
bearing this new accession of agony. It is said 
that there is relief in sympathy, and that the 
mind eases itself by unburdening its griefs to 
another. I know nothing of this, for I have 
never before sought human sympathy, though, 
God knows, I have needed it as few others need 
it, for years. I owe it to myself that I am 
wretched as I am, and my punishment is just. 
There are the cigars. Now smoke on, and do 
not look at me till I am done, and then you 
may curse me, if you will, as I curse my- 
self.” 

During the whole narration of what follows 
I did not look at him, but I felt all the time, as 
he sat near me, that he never but once removed 
his eye from mine. 


see 


ting such of the details as are not necessary. 

“TI told you three nights since that I was 
dying, and you said my heart was sound. 
This only shows how men of your profession— 
who are accustomed to judge of the ravages of 
disease by physical symptoms—are too apt to 
overlook those moral affections that are often the 
disease which, without those outward manifest- | 
ations, silently, yet surely gnaws, and cankers, | 
and eats out the heart. Three nights since my 
pulse was calm and even as an infant’s—now it 
is rushing on, mad as a swollen mountain tor- 
rent. Yet I was then suffering and dying of 
the same malady which is killingme now. Then 
I could control all the external signs of it—now 
I am subdued by it. 

“‘ My father was a poor country clergyman, 
and from my earliest years I was fond of study. 
This inclination he encouraged to its utmost 
extent; and being unable, from his limited 
means, to send me away to school, he took upon 
himself the whole task of my education. 
was a man of rare powers of mind and most ex- 
tensive learning. So much gratified was he 
with my progress and the development of my 
mind, that at the age of eighteen he became 
very anxious that I should spend at least one 
year in college, for the sake of mingling more 
with young men of my own age, and thinking 
that I might derive advantages there which J 
could not at home. I have often thought there 
was some unconscious feeling of pride mixed 
up in his mind with this wish, for when after- 
ward I graduated with the honors of my class, 


I give his story in his own 
words, as nearly as I can recollect them, omit- | 


He | 


| he was filled with exultation and delight, and I 
| never saw his humble demeanor before lost, as 
it seemed to be then, in the almost haughty air 
| with which he received the congratulations of 
| my teachers. But let that pass. It was only a 
| momentary and pardonable flashing up of his 
}human feelings above his uniform Christian 
| humility. 

“It was necessary that I should have “he 
| means of meeting the expenses of this year; 
| and for the first time in his life I saw his pov- 
erty weighing heavily on his mind; and it was 
the only cause, since the death of his wife, years 
| before, that had interrupted the uniform cheer- 
|fulness and equanimity of his character. I 
therefore proposed that I should spend a year in 

teaching before I entered college, and this at 
once quieted all his anxiety. 

“T need not speak now of my own feelings, 
nor the dawnings of ambition which began al- 
ready to cast forward bright flashes of light on 
my future life. They were there, however, and 
I felt a good deal of self-satisfaction in taking 
this first step toward making my own way in the 
world, I had my day-dreams, as all boys have, 
| and had begun to build airy castles, which, like 
all others built on the same foundation, are 
doomed to perish. It never entered into my 
| head that at the age of thirty I should be, what 
I am now—rich and wretched. 

“In my daily wanderings, during my leisure 
hours, about the neighborhood of the little vil- 
| lage where I was patiently pursuing my hum- 

ble occupation, I frequently met a lady of mid- 
| dle age, attended by another much younger, 
| whom I judged to be her daughter. Meeting 
e us a sort of claim to ac- 





| so often seemed to give 


quaintance which we mutually acknowledged by 


| a bow when we passed each other. This amount 
of recognition continued to nearly the close of 
jhe year which I passed in the place, and would 
| probably have extended no farther, as I made 
no effort to form acquaintances, and was so en- 
tirely absorbed in my duties and studies that I 
did not even know where they lived, but for an 
accident which brought us together. 

“Tn one of my rambles, about a mile from 
the village, I took refuge from a sudden shower 
under the portico of the nearest house. It was 
a neat cottage with a small yard in front, plant- 
ed out tastefully with shrubbery, and trailing 
roses were carefully trained up the pillar of the 
piazza. There was an air of beauty and refine- 
ment about the whole place which had often 
struck me when passing, and I now found my- 
self speculating about the occupants. 

“T was looking at the fine beds of choice 
flowers interspersed here and there through the 
closely shaven grass plat, when the door opened, 
and the lady I have mentioned invited me to 
come in till the rain was over. I learned that 
Mrs. Montrose was the widow of a merchant in 
the city, who had died a few years before, leay- 
ing her in easy circumstances, and she had se- 
lected this place as her residence. Here she 
was living in retirement with her daughter, 
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Edith, the young lady I had met with her in 
her walks. 

“TI can not describe Edith. She was far 
from being beautiful, but there was something 
in the quiet and earnest welcome with which 
she received me that induced me to call again 
and again. I became a frequent visitor at the 
house, and talked of my hopes and dreams of 
life, till at length I found the calm blue eyes, 
and ever-thoughtful face of Edith, lingering in 
my memory after I had left her. All this was 
new tome. A chord was touched in my heart 
that had never vibrated before. A new power 
was gaining control over me, and gradually I 
yielded to its sweet and delightful influence. 

“T entered college and distinguished myself 
throughout the single year that I spent there. 
Edith Montrose was then in all my dreams of 
the future. I could have yielded up all my 
hopes, which ambition had begun to point to, 
for her. We wrote frequently to each other, 
and the spell gathered stronger and stronger 
about my heart. We loved as, I believe, few 
others ever love. It was no bright fancy, no 
transient passion to burn in my heart for a few 
days and expire. It was the deepest and in- 
tensest affection, and cast forward upon life the 
brightest and most gorgeous hues. It was a 


passion which excited me in all my studies and 
pursuits, for I felt then that it would be a pride 
and joy to cast all the honors my loftiest ex- 


pectations looked to into the lap of Edith. I 
love her now as I loved her then, and as I have 
loved her ever since, cruelly as I wronged her. 

“Let me pass rapidly over the rest, till the 
fatal hour that made me a villain. I betrayed 
her and ruined her. And not her alone. Guilt 
such as mine reaches in its effects farther than 
the one object of its aim. Her shame could 
not be concealed, and the discovery of it was 
fatal to her mother. She sunk and died al- 
most as soon as the blow fell. Edith came to 
me, and besought me to marry her. I know 
not what devil was in my heart to drive me on, 
but I put her off with some specious excuse, and 
she submitted. She would have borne disgrace 
forever for me, without a murmur, if she could 
only know that I loved her still. And I did, 
with all the intensity of my strong heart. But 
my ambition was again urging me on, and 
pointing upward, and I began to feel that she 
stood in my way, and, double villain that I was, 
I deserted her, and left her to her shame. 

+ * * * * 

“There are, probably, hours in the life of 
every villain, not entirely lost, in which he re- 
pents and wishes to repair the wrongs he has 
done. It wassowith me. I sought her again, 
and she wept tears of joy on my breast as she 
laid her babe in my arms. We sat long to- 
gether that night, and talked of the past and 
looked forward to the future, till she fell asleep 
on my bosom. We were sitting thus when I 
saw the corner of a letter in the bosom of her 
dress. I know not what possessed me to take 
it out and read it. It was in the handwriting 





of a man, and its contents set my heart on fire 
with jealousy. 

“It was true, all I had said to her that night. 
I had come to her full of repentance and joy- 
ful resolution to atone for all the past, and she 
slept not on my bosom more trustfully than 
my heart reposed in the quiet peace of doing 
right, and the whole tenderness of the past 
seemed compressed into that one short hour, 
as with her head on my breast, and our babe in 
my arms, I forgot all the ambition and pride 
that had been my master before, and blissfully 
dreamed that now I had found rest. It was 
then that I discovered that fatal note. I knew 
the child was my own, but now its mother was 
playing the wanton, while she pretended still 
to love me. With wonderful coolness of pur- 
pose I laid her head from my breast, so softly 
that she did not wake, and, with the babe in my 
arms, I left the house. 

“T provided a nurse, but from that hour the 
child pined away, till one day, in the moment- 
ary absence of the woman, some one entered 
the house and stole it away. I, of course, sus- 
pected that Edith had discovered it, and had 
taken this method of reclaiming it. But this I 
could never ascertain. 

“TI believe that I wronged Edith in my sus- 
picions. But never till the child was gone did 
I stop to think, and then it was too late for us 
all. How I cursed myself then in my deep 
shame and humiliation. I gathered her letters 
and put them in a package with her picture, 
and they have never left me in all my wander- 
ings for years. 

“In casting about in my mind the subject of 
a profession, I had fixed upon the law. Now 
I applied myself with ten-fold diligence, for I 
had a double purpose to answer—to attain to 
eminence, and, above all, to forget. In the 
former I was rapidly succeeding, and partially 
in the latter, when I resolved upon another step 
which I thought one of policy, but which only 
added another brazen link to the chain of my 
destiny, and involved another innocent victim 
in my fate. 

“Do you believe in a special Providence, 
Doctor? I do—one that keeps a sleepless watch 
over us at every moment, and so orders our 
lives as to make our voluntary acts often bring 
about the retribution that our ‘crimes call for. 
One of my clients, a man of large wealth and 
influence, and at whose house I often visited, 
had a daughter, whose beauty alone, aside from 
her great intelligence, and the character of her 
father, was calculated to attract admirers of 
whom she had not a few. Should I class my- 
self among the number? Could I make hermy 
wife, I should secure at once the whole weight 
of her father’s influence and his numerous 
friends, not only in my profession, but in those 
higher and more public objects which my ambi- 
tion was reaching after. It was with me a cool 
matter of business—not so much, by a great 
deal, of dollars and cents, as of reputation and 
gratified pride. 
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“My proposals were accepted, and I felt a 
sudden aud sharp pang as I heard the consent. 
Often before the day came did I draw back 
from the commission of the act which I felt in 
my heart was base and mean. But I stifled 
the accusing voice and persevered. 

At length the day came on—the day in which 
I was to perjure myself—to betray Edith again, 
and her whom I was about to make my wife. 
The vows were said, and we sat down with our 
guests at the supper-table. All was joy and 
hilarity in the brilliantly lighted room. Was 
the shade of Edith by my side the cause of my 
shuddering with a silent fear? No, not then; 
but a servant whispered in my ear that a lady 
wished to speak to me a moment in the library. 

“Tt was Edith, and with the sight of her 
came back all the love of former years. But 
now how hopelessly. Pride, ambition, all sank 
down in one instant to the narrow measure of 
shame and remorse. All other considerations 
and obligations were forgotten. The vow I 
had just spoken—the bride I had a moment 
ago made mine—the hopes and aspirations of 
life—all that I had dreamed of being—all that 
was expected from me by others—vanished from 
my mind and was whelmed in the agony and 
shame and guilt of the past. 

“She spoke to me. She called me by name. 
I threw myself on my knees beside her. I took 
her unresisting hand in mine. I besought her 


to fly with me—to be mine—mine forever. 
“She started and cast me from her as if I 


had been a viper that had stung her. Hereye, 
usually calm as the evening sky in its sunset 
hues, burned with indescribable fury. It seemed 
the wrath of a pent-up volcano. 

“*Be yours!’ she said, with a fierce calm- 
ness that was awfully contradicted by her looks, 
‘be yours! murderer of my mother—destroyer 
of my own rest—traitor, twice perjured.’ 

“T sank to the floor, crushed down with the 
weight of my remorse. I heard the outer door 
shut, and sprang to my feet. She was gone. 
I rushed to the window, and pressing my wild 
and haggard face against it, saw her passing out 
of sight. It was the last time I ever saw her. 

“T turned away from the window, and met 
the face of my new-made wife. The pallid 
hue of her countenance—her compressed lip— 
her flashing eye—her look of ineffable scorn, 
told me at a glance that she had heard or 
understood the whole; she waited to speak no 
word, and I had none to say. She left the 
room, and left me forever. Efforts were after- 
ward made to annul our marriage, but they 
failed, and thus the innocent was chained to 
the guilty for life. The hope of reparation to 
her or Edith was gone forever. 

“For weeks afterward I was in a raving 
delirium. What comfort could it bring to me, 
on my restoration to consciousness and health, 
that I found myself, by the will of « rich uncle 
on my mother’s side, possessed of large wealth ? 
The capacity to enjoy it was gone. I would 
have given it all to be again the guiltless man 
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I was when I first knew Edith, and be again 
worthy of her love. It was now too late. I 
was given up a prey to the bitterest remorse. 
I yielded passively to the decree. I could not 
complain of my punishment, for it was right 
and just. I deserved it all. I could not jus- 
tify my deeds unto myself. 

“T wet abroad and spent three years in 
travel—visiting all the classic haunts of the old 
world, if possible to learn to forget. I failed 
in this, and came home to try in quiet and 
retirement to teach myself to bear suffering. 
In this I have succeeded, so far as external 
manifestations of it are concerned, but the 
canker has been steadily gnawing away at my 
heart.” 

Thus ended my friend’s story, which I have 
given very briefly, for it was almost midnight 
when he finished it. It was a history of crime 
and shame of which I could not have suspected 
him. It was capable of no palliation, and I at- 
temptednone. WhatcouldI say? We main- 
tained an unbroken silence for some minutes. 

A pile of newspapers lay unopened on the 
table by my side. They had been aceumulat- 
ing for some days. I took up one and opened 
it, and my eye fell upon the list of deaths. I 
always read them, especially when the age is 
mentioned at which the individuals die, for I 
want to see how many die in their youth. It 
is a fancy Ihave. In this list I saw the name 
of a female of the same name with my friend. 
I mentioned it to him, thinking it might divert 
his mind for a moment from himself. He read 
it, and for a moment his face became if pos- 
sible, more deadly pale, while he sat with the 
paper clenched firmly in hishand. Then rising 
slowly from his seat, with his eye fixed as if 
seeing some object at a great distance, he ex- 
tended his arms beseechingly, as he passionately 
exclaimed, 

“Edith, my early and only toved! will you 
not come to me, Edith?” 

It was the death of his wife he had read. 

* * * * * 

It was Edith who had stolen the child. She 

had believed entirely in all Albert had said to 








her on the fatal night in which he robbed her 
of her babe, and had sunk to sleep trustingly 
on his heart. She had never been false to him 
in a single thought; but through all her life of 
shame and sin, and in spite of his mean and 
cruel desertion, she had loved and trusted on. 
She knew in her heart that he would one day 
come back, and then he would atone for all— 
such is woman’s true-hearted affection, and now 
all her hopes were about to be realized. Her 
heart was at peace. Why should she not sleep 
now where she ought to have slept months be- 
fore, and dream of the bliss she was soon to 
taste ?—ay, why not? And she did sleep. 

But when she woke and found him gone. 
and her child gone, then she felt, for the first 
time, that she had been deceived, and she be- 
lieved that all his honeyed words which he had 
spoken that night were only intended to be- 
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guile her and allay suspicion—were all false, 
and spoken to lull her mother’s heart to sleep 
that he might rob her of her jewel. Then she 
believed tuct all the vows and pretended love 
of years were but the cunning wiles of a villain 
to destroy her peace. She was almost frenzied 
now. What should she do? 

Was it the strong instinct of the mother that 
guided her, as soon as her mind had settled 
down into a sort of calmness, in her search— 
guided her at last to the discovery of her be- 
trayer, and then by tracking his footsteps day 
after day, unseen by him, to follow him at last 
to the house where he had placed her child? 
I do not know. But this she did, and after 
watching for days for an opportunity, at last 
succeeded in carrying it away. She then re- 
turned to her old home, and sold the place, 
and left that part of the country. Albert was 
in the city, and she went there to be near him, 
not actuated by her affection for him—for that 
she had lost, or at least persuaded herself that 
she had—but goaded on now by a feeling of 
most malignant vengeance. She could watch 
him in all his paths, and the time will come, 
she said to herself, when she could punish him 
for his treachery, 


And the time did come. She heard that he 


was about to be married, and she determined 
to call upon the lady and tell her the history 
of her shame, and who was the author; and 
thus dash the cup from his lips before he could 


taste it. But she was a few minutes too late. 
Ignorant how soon it was to take place, she had 
selected the very evening of the marriage; and 
when she arrived, she learned from a servant 
that it was done, but on this very account the 
retribution was ten-fold more severg upon her 
victim. - 

These facts, and those that follow, I heard 
by one of those singular “coincidences” I have 
spoken of. It was about two months after my 
interview with Carver that I was summoned to 
his house in great haste. The horses attached 
to a stage-coach, while descending a hill, had 
been frightened, and dashed the coach in pieces 
in front of his door, and all the passengers were 


more or less injured. On my arrival I found | 


my friend in a state of the highest excitement, 
yet not so but he could give me an account of 
the accident. None of the passengers were 
seriously injured, he told me, except a lady, 
and she lay insensible. He directed me to the 
room where she was lying, and as I was enter- 
ing the door he called me back, and taking my 
hand, said, 

“Doctor, you must save her. She must not 
die now. Restore her to life, or to her reason, 
if only for one hour, and all I haye is yours.” 

“Why, what is this, my friend?” 

“Tt is Edith, Doctor. Edith; and—” 

“T understand you, my friend. All shall be 
done that human skill can do.” 

Promising to let him know soon as to her 
state, I left him, When I entered the room 
she was beginning to show signs of reanima- 





tion, under the use of such restoratives as the 
housekeeper had been diligently using; and it 
was not long before I was able to satisfy my- 
self that her injuries were not likely to be seri- 
ous. I communicated this to Carver at once, 
and he begged to be allowed to see her. I as- 
sured him he should do so as soon as it was 
prudent, and left him, promising to call in the 
evening. Upon my return I found him anx- 
iously waiting for me, with a face radiant with 
joy. He had seen he:—told her all—pointed 
her to his wasted form and features as evidence 
of his remorseful repentance, and she— But 
let me tell in my own way the substance of what 
she told us that night as we sat by her bedside. 
In a few days she had entirely recovered. 

* * * * a 

The parsonage stood a few rods from the 
church in the outskirts of the little village of 
M——. Here, for nearly twenty years, had 
lived the minister of the parish, a noble-hearted 
and self-denying man. He was not married— 
some said because he had met with a disap- 
pointment in his early life—and others because 
he was too poor to support a wife and family. 
Neither of these reasons was the true one. 

The population about him were generally 
poor and humble, but they loved and almost 
worshiped their minister. He was' with them 
in sickness and sorrow, and aided them in all 
their trials and difficulties with his counsels 
and his prayers, and he rejoiced with them in 
all their happiness. Although not more than 
forty years old, he was looked up to, not as a 
leader only, but almost as a father, by his lit- 
tle flock, and every one wondered where he 
found the means that enabled him to do so 
many deeds of charity. 

He was sitting one evening in his study 
when a lady was introduced, leading by the 
hand a little girl of about two years. She was 
a stranger, and he arose and kindly asked her 
to be seated. There was an air of melancholy 
sadness about her face which touched his heart, 
and he asked her if he could be of any service 
to her. 

“T have arrived in your village,” she replied, 
“but a few moments since, where I intend to 
make my residence, and I have called imme- 
diately upon you to state to you my wishes and 
ask your advice.” 

“And what do you wish to do,” he kindly 
inquired. 

“TI would make myself useful in some way 
among your people—in any way, so that I may 
do them good.” 

“We are a humble people, and you will find 
a life among such as we are to have few charms 
for one who has been accustomed to live in bet- 
ter society. We have to use much of self-de- 
nial and patience, and be content with giving 
sympathy when, perhaps, we feel that we need 
it as much ourselves. You have not, perhaps, 
inquired or well-considered the character of the 
people among whom you have come.” 

“It makes little difference to me where I 











am, so I am afar from the distractions of the 
world, and where I can do good while I am 
bringing up my child out of the reach of temp- 
tations.” . 

“I fear you will hardly find the place, this 
side of heaven, where temptations are not; for 
they come alike to rich and poor, even under 
the sheltering wing of our Saviour. He suf- 
fered them himself—but you are weeping— 


pardon me if I have said any thing to cause | 


these tears.” 

“T have suffered much,” she replied, “and 
your words of kindness touch me. Perhaps I 
might teach the children. If they are poor, 


they still need instruction ; and I am rich—that | 


is, I have enough to support myself and some 
to spare. I should be a burden to no one, and 
might do some good.” 

“Well, we will see, when you have had time 
to know what we are. You are wearied now. 
Ihave no accommodations which I can ask you 
to accept, but I will direct you to lodgings for 
the night. I have not inquired your name.” 

“ Edith Montrose.” 

“ And your child ?” he asked, taking the hand 
of the little girl, whose tired head had fallen 
asleep on its mother’s knee. 

“It is Edith, also.” 

The minister called his servant, and directed 
him to take his lantern and show Mrs. Montrose 
to the house of Mrs. Wilson, and say that he 
requested her to accommodate her. 

“You will find her a kindly woman,” he 
said, “although one of my humblest parish- 
ioners.” 

When Edith laid her head on her humble 
pillow that night, and wet it with her tears, 
they were not tears of sorrow alone. The bit- 
ter repentance of the past was mingled with 
sincere and joyous resolutions for the future, 
and earnest prayers that all the dark and sinful 
past, so full of shame, and sorrow, and revenge, 
might be blotted from her memory and her 
heart. She slept that night more peacefully 
than she had slept for years. 

In a few days she purchased a cottage at the 
other extremity of the village from the parson- 
age, and supplied it with the little furniture she 


needed. She called at the cottages of the poor, | 
and learned their wants, and relieved them. | 


She was by the side of the sick, and soothed 
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him, as well as others, with regard to her for- 
mer life, and her shrinking from confidence 
with any, deterred him from seeking any fa- 
miliarity with her till accident brought it about. 

Edith found, even here, that sorrow belongs 
to this world; for her child sickened and died 
—the child of her shame, but for all that, the 
child of her earnest and faithful love. The 
memories of the past had been dying, one by 
one, and now the last link was broken. She 
was alone now—utterly alone. Yet uncon- 
sciously she clung to that past with an indefin- 
able longing, and she could not consent that 
the only object that bound her to it should be 
severed entirely from her sight; and so the 
grave was digged, and the dead child was buried 
among the clustering rose-bushes that grew in 
front of her window, where the rain and the 
dew-drops, laden with the sweet fragrance of 
the flowers, might fall upon her bed, and where 
she could look forth in the smiling days or the 
moonlit nights and see that she was sleeping 
well. It was at this time that the minister 
seemed, for the first, to comprehend entirely 
the deep fountains of feeling and love that were 
flowing in Edith’s heart; and as the twilight 
closed in when they had finished the burial and 
heaped ap and smoothed down the green turf 
over the little grave, he entered the house with 
her and sat down. It was late that night when 
he returned to his home. They had talked 
earnestly and long of the future—of what was 
to be done by both of them for the benefit of 
their humble neighbors—they had talked of the 
glorious hope that was linking them and draw- 
ing them on to the world to come; and they 
had prayed together for strength and grace to 
aid them in their labors of love. 

When he sat down in his study that night, 
he looked around with a strange feeling that 
something was wanting there. He felt that he 
was alone. And every night after that, for 
days and weeks, he felt it more and more; for 
now he was a frequent visitor at Edith’s cottage, 
and when he came from there he always entered 
his own home with a sigh. 

Nor is it wonderful that Edith detected in 
herself a sort of satisfaction and pleasure in his 
society and sympathy, which she was by no 
means disposed to repel. It seemed to her that 
the avenues of joy and peace were again open- 








} 
| 


them with her gentle voice, while her own hand | ing in her heart; and should she not let in the 
administered their medicines. She taught their | heavenly guests? She did; and thus months 
children to read, and gave them lessons of vir- | rolled on—months of sad repentance, but largely 
tue. Thus Edith won her way silently to the | mingled with holy and calm promises of rest— 
hearts of all the humble cottagers, and became till the minister one evening told his love, and 
a sort of guardian angel to the village. But to | she threw herself upon his heart and wept tears 
none did she communicate the history of her | of joy, such as she had wept once before, though 
life, though they often wondered, when they she forgot them now. 

looked upon her quiet face, why the angel had There can be no doubt but Edith really be- 
chosen to live in such a place as theirs, rather | lieved she loved the minister, and when she 
than inits home in heaven. The good minis- | had once consented to be his wife, did,glook 
ter, too, forgot the cautiousness with which he | forward with a degree of satisfaction such as 
had first received her, and felt that she was re- | she had not felt for many years, to her bridal- 
lieving him of a large part of his labors, But | day. Her heart, crushed and broken and bowed 
the reserve which she always maintained toward down in sorrow for so many long and weary 
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years, had rebounded at the voice of love, and 
she did feel as if the object she had yearned 
for all her life long was about to be won. Old 
joys came back—not the memory of them, for 
that would have poisoned all her present bliss, 
but the very joys themselves. She felt again 
as she had felt when, in her girlhood, she had 
listened to the words of love which Albert 
poured into her ear; but his name or his image 
did not rise now to mingle with her thoughts, 
or, if they did, she put them down with an iron 
resolution that forbade them to intrude. She 
longed and wished to be loved as she believed 
the minister loved her, and she hoped in that 
love to find rest. ‘Thus she persuaded herself 
that she loved him, though something would 
evety now and then rise in her mind like a 
prophecy of evil. 

But as the day drew near on which they were 
to be married, she began to fear that she was 
deceiving herself and him. At first she ban- 
ished the suspicion at once as hateful; but the 
next moment she found herself examining her 
heart, and unconsciously comparing her present 
feelings with those she used to have for Albert. 
The comparison was unfavorable to her present 
position, and as old and long-forgotten thoughts 
eame back, the habit of years began to resume 
its mastery, and she found Albert oftener in 
her mind than the minister. Her memory ac- 
cused her; the image of the maniac, Albert, as 
she last saw him, with eyes of fire glaring from 
the window; the grave of their child—his child 
and hers; all these rose in her thoughts, and 
she could not banish them. Indeed, she found 
after a little time that she did not care to repel 
them. She loved them and cherished them 
more and more every day. 

Finally, the night preceding the bridal ar- 
rived. She had requested the minister to leave 
her to herself and the communion of her own 
thoughts that night; and as the twilight drew 
on, she sat by the window gazing upon the lit- 
tle grave in the clustering rose-bushes. She 
sat thus till almost midnight, gathering to her- 
self all the holy memories of her pure but hum- 


ble girlhood, and all the unhallowed love and | 


revenge of her after years. 

What should she do? Should she wait for 
to-morrow and keep her vow? Distracted with | 
hesitation, and tortured with doubts, she could 
net decide. She had undeceived herself, how 
should she undeceive the minister? how make 
him the talk of the place, and bring sorrow and | 


despair to a heart whose nobleness and love | 


she could not despise, even if she could no lon- | 
ger accept it for herself? That she earnestly | 
yearned and longed for the bliss of such love | 
she could not—she did not—deny. But it, 
could not be his. 

The voices of other days were sounding in 
her ear, and telling her that her destiny lay | 
not here; that there was an early love, which, 


to her, it would be sin to forget. She had not 
forgotten it. Its memory was seared and burned | 
‘her search for Albert; 


in upon her heart. Again and again she trod 


over, in ner memory, all the tear-washed paths 
of the past, and that evening lived over again 
years of sorrow. 

Wild and wavering, she arose and paced the 
narrow room of her cottage. She opened the 
door, and walked out into the gentle moonlight. 
Its rays were sleeping on the little mound be- 
fore the window, and she knelt beside it, when 
suddenly she seemed to hear a voice, as if at a 
great distance, yet distinct and plain as if 
spoken at the portals of her ear; and the voice 
said, ‘Come to me, Edith!” 

All her doubts and hesitation were gone. 
She arose joyfully and entered the cottage. 
Her resolution was fully formed. She knew 
the voice, and she could not refuse to listen. 
Did it call her to the embrace of love, or did it 
compel her to tread the path of thorns still lon- 
ger, it mattered not to her. She had persuaded 
herself that, in the love of the minister, she had 
found the well under the shade of the palm- 
trees. She now opened her eyes to see that 
she was still in the midst of the desert, though 
that voice, she hoped, might call her to a green 
and shady rest. 

“Yes, Albert,” she replied, ‘I will come!” 

But she could not leave the minister without 
some explanation. So much true love as, she 
felt in her heart of hearts, he bore for her, 
ought not to receive from her even the sem- 
blance of being slighted, or scorned, or trifled 
with. If she deserted him, and left him to the 
utter desolation and ruin which must fall upon 
his spirit, ought she not to make him some re- 
paration? Would he not curse her in his heart 
if she did not? And would he not, with all 
that nobleness of soul that belonged to him, ap- 
preciate the step she was about to take, even 
with all its bitter consequences to himself, if 
she put him in possession of the simple story 
of her life, with its burden of sin and sorrow ? 
Might he not thank her for not linking his pure 
life to one of so much guilt, and pray for her 
rest? 

With a hurried hand, but a calm soul, she 
wrote the story, and laid it where she knew he 
would find it in the morning, when he should 
— to lead her forth to their bridal. One 

| deep sigh as she placed it there bore witness 


” 





to the sorrow she felt for its effect upon him, 


| though no tear fell from her eye. Then hastily 
| arranging the furniture of her apartment, and 

| making a small bundle of such clothing as she 
| might need, she passed forth from her cottage- 
door a homeless wanderer. One instant she 
| paused by the side of the little grave. She 
seemed agitated by a powerful emotion, which 
| she instantly pressed down and subdued, as a 
‘single tear fell upon the sod, and then she 
| turned away to retrace her path of sorrow and 
shame. 

The morning star rose on her footsteps as 
she left the spot. Shall it be an omen for good 
to her weary and toil-worn spirit ? 

It never oceurred to her how vain might be 
that she had no clew to 





lead her to the spot where he was; but in the 
morning she was far on her way. She went 
first to the city where she had last seen him; 
but he had been gone and unheard-of for years. 
She went and stood upon the deserted hearth- 
stone of her early days. She was herself for- 
gotten there, and they only remembered him 
as the one who had ruined Edith Montrose. 
But she knelt there in the home of her child- 
hood, where she had been pure and where she 
had fallen, and prayed—prayed for pardon and 
peace, and that before she died she might also 
be able to say to him that she forgave him ; and 
she shed again bitter tears of sorrow and re- 
pentance. 

It was but two days after when the accident 
occurred which brought them together. 





A LAWYER’S STORY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

SERVED my time—never mind in whose 

office; and I started in business for myself, 
in one of our English country towns—I decline 
stating which. I hadn’t a quarter of the capi- 
tal I ought to have had to begin with; and my 
friends in the neighborhood were poor and use- 
less enough, with one exception. That excep- 
tion was Mr. Frank Gatliffe, son of Mr. Gat- 
liffe, member for the county, the richest man 
and the proudest for many a mile round about 
our parts. You won’t trace any particulars by 
the name of Gatliffe. I’m not bound to com- 
mit myself or any body else by mentioning 
names. I have given you the first that came 
into my head. 

Well! Mr. Frank was a stanch friend of 
mine, and ready to recommend me whenever 
he got the chance. I had given him a little 
timely help—for a consideration, of course—in 
borrowing money at a fair rate of interest: in 
fact, I had saved him from the Jews. The 
money was borrowed while Mr. Frank was at 
college. He came back from college, and 
stopped at home a little while; and then there 
got spread about all our neighborhood, a report 
that he had fallen in love, as the saying is, 
with his young sister’s governess, and that his 
mind was made up to marry her. You want 
to know her name, don’t you? What do you 
think of Smith? 

Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Report, in 
& general way, to be a fool and a liar. But, in 
this case, report turned out to be something 
very different. Mr. Frank told me he was 
really in love, and said upon his honor (an ab- 
surd expression which young chaps of his age 
are always using) he was determined fo marry 
Smith the governess—the sweet, darling girl, as 
he called her; but I'm not sentimental, and J 
call her Smith the governess. Mr. Frank’s fa- 
ther, being as proud as Lucifer, said “No” as 
to marrying the governess, when Mr. Frank 
wanted him to say “Yes.” He was a man of 
bnsiness, was old Gatliffe, and he took the pro- 
per business course. He sent the governess 
away with a first-rate character and a spanking 
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present; and then he looked about him to get 
something for Mr. Frank to do. While he was 
looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London 
after the governess, who had nobody alive be- 
longing to her to go to but an aunt—her father’s 
sister. The aunt refuses to let Mr. Frank in 
without the squire’s permissidn. Mr. Frank 
writes to his father, and says he will marry the 
girl as soon as he is of age, or shoot himself. 
Up to town comes the squire, and his wife, and 
his daughter; and a lot of sentimentality, not 
in the slightest degree material to the present 
statement, takes place among them; and the 
upshot of it is, that old Gatliffe is forced into 
withdrawing the word No, and substituting the 
word Yes. 

I don’t believe he would ever have done it, 
though, but for one lucky peculiarity in the 
ease. The governess’s father was a man of 
good family—pretty nigh as good as Gatliffe’s 
own. He had been in the army; had sold out; 
set up as a wine-merchant—failed—died: ditto 
his wife, as to the dying part of it. No rela- 
tion, in fact, left for the squire to make inqui- 
ries about but the father’s sister, who had be- 
haved, as old Gatliffe said, like a thorongh-bred 
gentlewoman, in shutting the door against Mr. 
Frank in the first instance. So, to cut the mat- 
ter short, things were at last made up pleasant 
enough. The time was fixed for the wedding, 
and an announcement about it—Marriage in 
High Life and all that—put into the county 
paper. There was a regular biography, besides, 
of the governess’s father, so as to stop people 
from talking; a great flourish about his pedi- 
gree, and a long account of his services in the 
army; but not a word, mind ye, of his having 
turned wine-merchant afterward. Oh, no—not 
a word about that! I knew it, though, for Mr. 
Frank told‘me. He hadn’t a bit of pride about 
him. He introduced me to his future wife one 
day when I met them out walking, and asked 
me if I did not think he was a lucky fellow. I 
don’t mind admitting that I did, and that I told 
him so. Ah! but she was one of my sort, was 
that governess. Stood, to the best of my recol- 
lection, five feet four. Good lissome figure, that 
looked as if it had never been boxed up in a 
pair of stays. Eyes that made me feel as if I 
was under a pretty stiff cross-examination the 
moment she looked at me. Fine red, fresh, 
kiss-and-come-again sort of lips. She has had 
a family of children since the time I am talking 
of; and her cheeks are a trifle fatter, and her 
complexion is a shade or two redder now, than 
when I first met her out walking with Mr. 
Frank. 

The marriage was to take place on a Wednes- 
day. I decline mentioning the year or the 
month. I had started as an attorney on my 
own account—say six weeks, more or less, and 
was sitting alone in my office on the Monday 
morning before the wedding-day, trying to see 
my way clear before me, and not succeeding 
particularly well, when Mr. Frank suddenly 
bursts in, as white as any ghost that ever was 
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painted, and says he’s got the most dreadful 
ease for me to advise on, and not an hour to 
lose in acting on my advice. 

“Ts this in the way of business, Mr. Frank?” 
says I, stopping him just as he was. beginning 
to get seutimental. ‘Yes or no, Mr. Frank?” 
rapping my new office paper-knife on the table 
to pull him up short all the sooner. 

“My dear fellow”—he was always familiar 
with mc—*it’s in the way of business, certain- 
ly; but friendship—” 

I was obliged to pull him up short again, and 
regularly examine him as if he had been in the 
witness-box, or he would have kept me talking 
to no purpose half the day. 

" * Now, Mr. Frank,” said I, “I can’t have any 
sentimentality mixed up with business matters. 
You please to stop talking, and let me ask ques- 
tions. Answer in the fewest words you can 
use. Nod when nodding will do instead of 
words.” 

I fixed him with my eye for about three sec- 
onds, as he sat groaning and wriggling in his 
chair. When I'd done fixing him, I gave an- 
other rap with my paper-knife on to the table 
to startle him up a bit. Then I went on. 

“From what you have been stating up to the 
present time,” says I, “ I gather that you are in 
a scrape which is likely to interfere seriously 
with your marriage on Wednesday?” (He 
nodded, and I cut in again before he could say 
aword.) “The scrape affects the young lady 
you are about to marry, and goes back to the 
period of a certain transaction in which her late 
father was engaged some years ago?” (He 
nods, and I cut in once more.) “There is a 
party who turned up after seeing the announce- 
ment of your marriage in the paper, who is cog- 
nizant of what he oughtn’t to know, and who is 
prepared to use his knowledge of the same to 
the prejudice of the young lady and of your 
marriage, unless he receives a sum of money to 
quiet him? Very well. Now, first of all, Mr. 
Frank, state what you have been told by the 
young lady herself about the transaction of her 
late father. How did you first come to have 
any knowledge of it ?” 

“She was talking to me about her father one 
day, so tenderly and prettily, that she quite ex- 
cited my interest about him,” begins Mr. Frank; 
“and I asked her, among other things, what 
had occasioned his death. She said she be- 
lieved it was distress of mind, in the first in- 
stance; and added, that this distress was con- 
nected with a shocking secret, which she and her 
mother had kept from every body; but which she 
could not keep from me, because she was de- 
termined to begin her married life by having 
no secrets from her husband.” Here Mr. 
Frank began to get sentimental again, and I 
pulled him up short once more with the paper- 
knife. 

“She told me,” Mr. Frank went on, “ that 
the great mistake of her father’s life was his 
selling out of the army and taking to the wine 
trade. He had no talent for business; things 
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went wrong with him from the first. His clerk, 
it was strongly suspected, cheated him—” 

“Stop a bit,” says I, “What was that sus- 
pected clerk’s name ?” 

“‘ Davager,” says he. 

“ Davager,” says I, making a note of it. “Go 
on, Mr. Frank.” 

“His affairs got more and more entangled,” 
says Mr. Frank; “he was pressed for money in 
all directions; bankruptcy, and consequent dis- 
honor (as he considered it) stared him in the 
face. His mind was so affected by his troubles 
that both his wife and daughter, toward the 
last, considered him to be hardly responsible 
for his own acts. In this state of desperation 
and misery, he—” Here Mr. Frank began to 
hesitate. 

We have two ways in the law, of drawing 
evidence off nice and clear from an unwilling 
client or witness. We give him a fright, or we 
treat him to a joke. I treated Mr. Frank to a 
joke. 

“Ah!” says I. “I know what he did. He 
had a signature to write; and, by the most nat- 
ural mistake in the world, he wrote another 
gentleman’s name instead of his own—eh ?” 

“Tt was to a bill,” says Mr. Frank, looking very 
crestfallen, instead of taking the joke. ‘“ His 
principal creditor wouldn’t wait till he could 
raise the money, or the greater part of it. But 
he was resolved, if he sold off every thing, to 
get the amount and repay—” 

“Of course!” says I. “Drop that. 
forgery was discovered. When?” 

“ Before even the first attempt was made to 
negotiate the bill. He had done the whole 
thing in the most absurdly and innocently 
wrong way. The person whose name he had 
used was a stanch friend of. his, and a relation 
of his wife’s; a good man as well as a rich one. 
He had influence with the chief creditor, and 
he used it nobly. He had a real affection for 
the unfortunate man’s wife, and he proved it 
generously.” 

“Come to the point,” says I. ‘What did 
he do? In a business way, what did he do?” 

“He put the false bill into the fire, drew a 
bill of his own to replace it, and then—only 
then—told my dear girl and her mother all 
that had happened. Can you imagine any 
thing nobler?” asks Mr. Frank. 

“Speaking in my professional capacity, I 
can’t imagine any thing greener,” says I 
“Where was the father? Off, I suppose ?” 

“Til in bed,” said Mr. Frank, coloring. 
“But he mustered strength enough to write a 
contrite and grateful letter the same day, prom- 
ising to prove himself worthy of the noble 
moderation and forgiveness extended to him, 
by selling off every thing he possessed to repay 
his money debt. He did sell off every thing, 
down to some old family pictures that were 
heir-looms; down to the little plate he had; 
down to the very tables and chairs that fur- 
nished his drawing-room. Every farthing of 
the debt was paid; and he was left to begin the 
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world again, with the kindest promises of help 
from the generous man who had forgiven him. 
It was too late. His crime of one rash moment 
—atoned for though it had been—preyed upon 
his mind. He became possessed with the idea 
that he had lowered himself forever in the esti- 
mation of his wife and daughter, and—” 

“He died,” I cut in. “Yes, yes, we know 
that. Let’s go back for a minute to the con- 
trite and grateful letter that he wrote. My 
experience in the law, Mr. Frank, has con- 
vinced me that if every body burnt every body 
else’s letters, half the Courts of Justice in this 
country might shut up shop. Do you happen 
to know whether the letter we are now speaking 
of contained any thing like an avowal or con- 
fession of the forgery ?” 

“Of course it did,” says he. “Could the 
writer express his contrition properly without 
making some such confession ?” 

“ Quite easy, if he had been a lawyer,” says 
I. “But never mind that; I'm going to make 
a guess—a desperate guess, mind, Should I 
be altogether in error,” says I, “if I thought 
that this letter had been stolen; and that the 
fingers of Mr. Davager, of suspicious commer- 
cial celebrity, might possibly be the fingers 
which took it?” says L. 

“That is exactly what I tried to make you 
understand,” cried Mr. Frank. 

“How did he communicate that interesting 
fact to you?” 

“He has not ventured into my presence. 
The scoundrel actually had the audacity—” 

“Aha!” says I. ‘The young lady herself! 
Sharp practitioner, Mr. Davager.” 

“Early this morning, when she was walking 
alone in the shrubbery,” Mr. Frank goes on, 
“he had the assurance to approach her, and to 
say that he had been watching his opportunity 
of getting a private interview for days past. 
He then showed her—actually showed her— 
her unfortunate father’s letter; put into her 
hands another letter directed to me; bowed, 
and walked off; leaving her half dead with 
astonishment and terror.” 

“It was much better for you that you were 
not there,” says I. ‘Have you got that other 
letter ?” 

He handed it to me, It was so extremely 
humorous and short, that I remember every 
word of it at this distance of time. It began 
in this way; 

“To Francis GATiirrs, Jun., Esq.,—Sir: I have an 
extremely curious autograph letter to sell. The price is a 
five hundred pound note. The young lady to whom you 
are to be married on Wednesday will inform you of the 
nature of the letter, and the genuineness of the autograph. 
If you refuse to deal, I shall send a copy to the local paper, 
and shall wait on your highly respected father with the 
original curiosity, on the afternoon of Tuesday next. Hav- 
ing come down here on family business, I have put up at 
the family hotel—being to be heard of at the Gatliffe Arms. 

“Your very obedient servant, 
“ALFgep Davacrn.” 


“A clever fellow, that,” says I, putting the 
letter into my private drawer. 


“Clever!” cries Mr. Frank, “he ought to be 
horsewhipped within an inch of his life. I 
would have done it myself, but she made me 
promise, before she told me a word of the mat- 
ter, to come straight to you.” 

“That was one of the wisest promises you 
ever made,” says I. “We can’t afford to bully 
this fellow, whatever else we may do with him. 
Don’t think I am saying any thing libelous 
against your excellent father’s character when 
I assert that if he saw the letter he would cer- 
tainly insist on your marriage being put off, at 
the very least,” 

“Feeling as my father does about my mar- 
riage, he would insist on its being dropped al- 
together, if he saw this letter,” says Mr. Frank, 
with a groan. “ But even that is not the worst 
of it. The generous, noble girl herself says, 
that if the letter appears in the paper, with 
all the unanswerable comments this scoundrel 
would be sure to add to it, she would rather 
die than hold me to my engagement—even if 
my father would let me keep it.” He was a 
weak young fellow, and ridiculously fond of her. 
I brought him back to business with another rap 
of the paper-knife. 

“Hold up, Mr. Frank,” says I. “I have a 
question or two more. Did you think of ask- 
ing the young lady whether, to the best of her 
knowledge, this infernal letter was the only writ- 
ten evidence of the forgery now in existence ?” 

“Yes, I did think directly of asking her that,” 
says he; “and she told me she was quite cer- 
tain that there was no written evidence of the 
forgery, except that one letter.” 

“Will you give Mr. Davager his price for it ?” 
says I, 

“Yes,” says Mr. Frank, as quick as lightning. 

‘Mr. Frank,” says I, “you came here to get 
my help and advice in this extremely ticklish 
business, and you are ready, as I know, without 
asking, to remunerate me for all and any of my 
services at the usual professional rate. Now, 
I've made up my mind to act boldly—despe- 
rately, if you like—on the hit or miss—win-all- 
or-lose-all principle—in dealing with this mat- 
ter. Here is my proposal. I’m going to try 
if I can’t do Mr. Davager out of his letter. If 
I don’t succeed before to-morrow afternoon, 
you hand him the money, and I charge you no- 
thing for professional services. If I do succeed, 
I hand you the letter instead of Mr. Davager; 
and you give me the money, instead of giving it 
to him. It’s a precious risk for me, but I’m 
ready to run it. You must pay your five hun- 
dred any way. What do you say to my plan? 
Is it Yes—Mr. Frank—or No?” 

“Hang your questions!” cries Mr. Frank, 
jumping up; “you know it’s Yes, ten thousand 
times over. Only you earn the money and—” 

“ And you will be too glad to give it to me. 
Very good. Now go home. Comfort the 
young lady—don’t let Mr. Davagér so much as 
set eyes on you—keep quiet—leave every thing 
to me—and feel as certain as you please that all 
| the letters in the world can’t stop your being 
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married on Wednesday.” With these words I 
hustled him off out of the office ; for I wanted to 
be left alone to make my mind up about what I 
should do. 

The first thing, of course, was to have a look 
at the enemy. I wrote to Mr. Davager, telling 
him that I was privately appointed to arrange 
the little business-matter between himself and 
“ another party” (no names!) on friendly terms; 
and begging him to call on me at his earliest 
convenience. At the very beginning of the 
ease, Mr. Davager bothered me. His answer 
was that it would not be convenient to him to 
call till between six and seven in the evening. 
In this way, you see, he contrived to make me 
lose several precious hours, at a time when min- 
utes almost were of importance. I had nothing 
for it but to be patient, and to give certain in- 
structions, before Mr. Davager came, to my boy 
Tom. 

There was never such a sharp boy of fourteen 
before, and there never will be again, as my boy 
Tom. A spy to look after Mr. Davager was, of 
course, the first requisite in a case of this kind; 
and Tom was the smallest, quickest, quietest, 
sharpest, stealthiest little snake of a chap that 
ever dogged a gentleman’s steps and kept clev- 
erly out of range of a gentleman’s eyes. I set- 
tled it with the boy that he was not to show at 
all when Mr. Davager came; and that he was 
to wait to hear me ring the bell, when Mr. Dav- 
ager left. If I rang twice, he was to show the 
gentleman out. If I rang once, he was to keep 


out of the way, and follow the gentleman wher- | 


ever he went, till he got back to the inn. Those 
were the only preparations I could make to be- 
gin with; being obliged to wait, and let myself 
be guided by what turned up. 

About a quarter to seven my gentleman came. 
In the profession of the law we get somehow 
quite remarkably mixed up with ugly people, | 


blackguard people, and dirty people. But far | 


away the ugliest and dirtiest blackguard I ever 
saw in my life was Mr. Alfred Davager. He 
had greasy white hair and a mottled face. He 


was low in the forehead, fat in the stomach, | 


hoarse in the voice, and weak in the legs. Both 
his eyes were bloodshot, and one was fixed in 
his head. He smelt of spirits, and carried a 
toothpick in hismouth. ‘“Howare you? I’ve 


just done dinner,” says he; and he lights a ci- | 
gar, sits down with his legs crossed, and winks | 


at me. 


I tried at first to take the measure of him in | 
a wheedling, confidential way; but it was no | 


good. Iasked him in a facetious, smiling man- 
ner, how he had got hold of the letter. He only | 
told me in answer that he had been in the con- 
fidential employment of the writer of it, and | 
that he had always been famous since infancy 
for a sharp eye to his own interests. I paid him 
some compliments; but he was not to be flat- | 
tered. I tried to make him lose his temper ; | 
but he kept it in spite of me. It ended in his | 
driving me to my last resource—I made an at- 
tempt to frighten him. 





Before we say a word about the money,” I 
began, “let me put a case, Mr. Davager. The 
pull you have on Mr. Francis Gatliffe is, that 
you can hinder his marriage on W: ednesday. 
Now, suppose I have got a magistrate’s warrant 
to apprehend you in my pocket? Suppose I 
have a constable to execute it in the next room ? 
Suppose I bring you up to-morrow—the day be- 
fore the marriage—charge you only generally 
with an attempt to extort money, and apply for 
a day’s remand to complete the case? Sup- 
pose, as a suspicious stranger, you can’t get bail 
in this town? Suppose—” 

“Stop a bit,” says Mr. Davager. “Suppose I 
should not be the greenest fool that ever stood 
in shoes? Suppose I should not carry the let- 
ter about me? Suppose [ should have given a 
certain envelope to a certain friend of mine in 
a certain place in this town? Suppose the let- 
ter should be inside that envelope, directed to 
old Gatliffe, side by side with a copy of the let- 
ter, directed to the editor of the local paper? 
Suppose my friend should be instrueted to open 
the envelope, and take the letters to their right 
addresses, if I don’t appear to claim them from 
him this evening? In short, my dear Sir, sup- 
pose you were born yesterday, and suppose I 
wasn’t?” says Mr. Davager, and winks at me 
again. 

He didn’t take me by surprise, for I never 
expected that he had the letter about him. I 
made a pretense of being very much taken 
aback, and of being quite ready to give in. We 
settled our business about delivering the letter 
| and handing over the money, in no time. Iwas 
| to draw out a document, which he was tp sign. 
| He knew the document was stuff and nonsense 
just as well as I did; and told me I was only 
| proposing it to swell my client's bill. Sharp as 
| he was, he was wrong there. The document 
was not to be drawn out to gain money from 
Mr. Frank, but to gain time from Mr. Davager. 
It served me as an excuse to put off the payment 
| of the five hundred pounds till three o’clock on 
| the Tuesday afternoon. The Tuesday morning 
Mr. Davager said he should devote to his amuse- 
| ment, and asked me what sights were to be seen 
in the neighborhood of the town. When I had 
told him, he pitched his toothpick into my grate 
—yawned—and went out. 

Irang the bell once; waited till he had passed 
the window ; and then looked after Tom. There 
| was my jewel of a boy on the opposite side of 
the street, just setting his top going in the most 
playful manner possible. Mr. Davager walked 
away up the street toward the market-place. 

Tom -wh/pped his top up the street toward the 
| market-place foo. 
| In a quarter of an hour he came back, with 
all his evidence collected in a beautifully clear 
vand compact state. Mr. Davager had walked 
| to a public-house, just outside the town, in a 
| lane leading to the high road. On a bench out- 
side the public-house ‘there sat a man smoking. 
He said, “ All right?” and gave a letter to Mr. 
| Davager, who answered, “ All right,” and walked 
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back to the inn. In the hall he ordered hot 
rum and water, cigars, slippers, and a fire to be 
lit in his room. After that, he went up-stairs, 
and Tom came away. 

I now saw my road clear before me—not 
very far on, but still clear. I had housed the 
letter, in all probability for that night, at the 
Gatliffe Arms. After tipping Tom, I gave him 
directions to play about the door of the inn, 
and refresh himself, when he was tired, at the 
tart-shop opposite—eating as much as he pleased, 
on the understanding that he crammed all the 
time with his eye on the window. If Mr. Dav- 
ager went out, or Mr. Davager’s friend called 
on him, Tom was to let me know. He was also 
to take a little note from me to the head cham- 
ber-maid—an old friend of mine—asking her to 
step over to my office, on a private matter of 
business, as soon as her work was done for that 
night. After settling these little matters, hay- 
ing half an hour to spare, I turned to and did 
myself a bloater at the office-fire, and had a 
drop of gin and water, hot, and felt compara- 
tively happy. 

When the head chamber-maid came, it turned 
out, as good luck would have it, that Mr. Dava- 
ger had offended her. I no sooner mentioned 


him than she flew into a passion; and when I 
added, by way of clinching the matter, that I 
was retained to defend the interests of a very 
beautiful and deserving young lady (name not 
referred to, of course), against the most cruel 


underhand treachery on the part of Mr. Dava- 
ger, the head chamber-maid was ready to go any 
lengths that she could safely to serve my cause. 
In few words, I discovered that Boots was to 
call Mr. Davager at eight the next morning, 
and was to take his clothes down-stairs to brush 
as usual. If Mr. D. had not emptied his own 
pockets overnight, we arranged that Boots was 
to forget to empty them for him, and was to 
bring the clothes down-stairs just as he found 
them. If Mr. D.’s pockets were emptied, then, 
of course, it would be necessary to transfer the 
searching process to Mr. D.’s room. Under any 
circumstances, I was certain of the head cham- 
ber-maid; and under any circumstances also, the 
head chamber-maid was certain of Boots. 

I waited till Tom came home, looking very 
puffy and bilious about the face; but as to his 
intellects, if any thing, rather sharper than ever. 
His report was uncommonly short and pleasant. 
The inn was shutting up; Mr. Davager was go- 
ing to bed in rather a drunken condition; Mr. 
Davager’s friend had never appeared. I sent 
Tom (properly instructed about keeping our 
man in view all the next morning) to his shake- 
down behind the office desk, where I heard 
him hiceuping half the night, as boys will, when 
over excited and too full of tarts. 

At half past seven next morning, I slipped 
quietly into Boots’s pantry. Down came the 
clothes. No pockets in trowsers. Waistcoat 
pockets empty. Coat pockets with something 
inthem. First, handkerchief; secondly, bunch 
of keys; thirdly, cigar-case; fourthly, pocket- 





book. Of course I wasn’t such a fool as to ex- 
pect to find the letter there; but I opened the 
pocket-book with a certain curiosity, notwith- 
standing. 

Nothing in the two pockets of the book 
but some old advertisements cut out of news- 
papers, a lock of hair tied round with a dirty 
bit of ribbon, a circular letter about a loan soci- 
ety, and some copies of verses not likely to suit 
any company that was not of an extremely 
wicked description. On the leaves of the pock- 
et-book, people’s addresses scrawled in pencil, 
and bets jotted down in red ink. On one leaf, 
by itself, this queer inscription: “Mem. 5 
Atone. 4 Across.” I understood every thing 
but those words and figures; so of course I 
copied them out into my own book. Then I 
waited in the pantry till Boots had brushed the 
clothes and had taken them up-stairs. His re- 
port, when he came down was, that Mr. D. 
had asked if it was a fine moraing. Being told 
that it was, he had ordered breakfast at nine, 
and a saddle-horse to be at the door at ten, to 
take him to Grimwith Abbey—one of the sights 
in our neighborhood which I had told him of 
the evening before. 

“Tl be here, coming in by the back way at 
half past ten,” says I to the head chamber-maid. 
“To take the responsibility of making Mr. Dav- 
ager’s bed off your hands for this morning only. 
I want to hire Sam for the morning. Put it 
down in the order-book that he’s to be brought 
round to my office at ten.” 

Sam was a pony, and I’d made up my mind 
that it would be beneficial to Tom’s health, after 
the tarts, if he took a constitutional airing on a 
nice hard saddle in the direction of Grimwith 
Abbey. 

“ Any thing else,” says the head chamber- 
maid. 

“Only one more favor,” says I. “Would 
my boy Tom be very much in the way if he 
came, from now till ten, to help with the boots 
and shoes, and stood at his work close by this 
window which looks out on the staircase ?” 

“Not a bit,” says the head chamber-maid. 

“Thank you,” says I; and stepped back to 
my office directly. 

When I had sent Tom off to help with the 
boots and shoes, I reviewed the whole case ex- 
actly as it stood at that time. There were three 
things Mr. Davager might do with the letter. 
He might give it to his friend again before ten 
—in which case, Tom would most likely see the 
said friend on the stairs. He might take it to 
his friend, or to some other friend, after ten— 
in which case, Tom was ready to follow him on 
Sam the pony. And, lastly, he might leave it 
hidden somewhere in his room at the inn—in 
which case, I was all ready for him with a search- 
warrant of my own granting, under favor always 
of my friend the head chamber-maid. So far I 
had my business arrangements all gathered up 
nice and compact in my own hands. Only two 
things bothered me: the terrible shortness of 
the time at my disposal, in case I failed in my 
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first experiments for getting hold of the letter, 
and that queer inscription which I had copied 
out of the pocket-book. 

“Mem. 5 Atonc. 4 Across.” It was the 
measurement, most likely, of something, and 
he was afraid of forgetting it; therefore, it was 
somethiag important. Query—something about 
himself? Say “5” (inches) “along”’—he doesn’t 
wear a wig. Say “5” (feet) “along”—it can’t 
be coat, waistcoat, trowsers, or under-clothing. 
Say “5” (yards) “along”’—it can’t be any thing 
about himself, unless he wears round his body 
the rope that he’s sure to be hanged with one 
of these days. Then it is not something about 
himself. What do I know of that is important 
to him besides? I know of nothing but the 
letter. Can the memorandum be connected 
with that? Say, yes. What do “5 along” 
and “4 across” mean, then? The measurement 
of something he carries about with him ?—or 
the measurement of something in his room? I 
could get pretty satisfactorily to myself as far 
as that; but I conld get no further. 

Tom came back to the office, and reported 
him mounted for his ride. His friend had never 
appeared. I sent the boy off, with his proper 
instructions, on Sam’s back—wrote an encour- 
aging letter to Mr. Frank to keep him quiet— 
then slipped into the inn by the back way a 
little before half past ten. ‘The head char=ber- 
maid gave me a signal when the landing was 
clear. I got into his room without a soul but 
her seeing me, and locked the door immedi- 
ately. The case was, to a certain extent, sim- 
plified now. Either Mr. Davager had ridden 
eut with the letter about him, or he had left it 
in some safe hiding-place in his room. I sus- 
pected it to be in his room, for a reason that will 
a little astonish you—his trunk, his dressing-case, 
and all the drawers and cupboards were left open. 
I knew my customer, and I thought this extraor- 
dinary carelessness on his part rather suspicious. 

Mr. Davager had taken one of the best bed- 
rooms at the Gatliffe Arms. Floor carpeted all 
over, walls beautifully papered, four-poster, and 
general furniture first-rate. I searehed, to be- 
gin with, on the usual plan, examining every 
thing in every possible way, and taking more 
than an hour about it. No discovery. Then 
I pulled out a carpenter’s rule which I had 
brought with me. Was there any thing in the 
room which—either in inches, feet, or yards— 
answered to “5 along” and “4 across?” No- 
thing. I put the rule back in my pocket—meas- 
urement was no good, evidently. Was there 
any thing in the room that would count up to 
5 one way and 4 another, seeing that nothing 
would measure up to it? I had got -obsti- 
nately persuaded by this time that the letter 
must be in the room—principally because of 
the trouble I had had in looking after it. And 
persuading myself of that, I took it into my 
head next, just as obstinately, that “5 along” 
and “4 across” must be the right clew to find 
the letter by—principally because I hadn't left 
myself, after all my searching and thinking, 
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even so much as the vestige of another guide 
to go by. “5 along’—where could I count 
five along the room, in any part of it? 

Not on the paper. The pattern there was 
pillars of trellis-work and flowers, inclosing a 
plain green ground—only four pillars along the 
wall and only two across. The furniture? There 
were not five chairs, or five separate pieces of 
any furniture in the room altogether. The 
fringes that hung from the cornice of the bed ? 
Plenty of them, at any rate! Up I jumped on 
the counterpane, with my penknife in my hand. 
Every way that “5 along” and “4 across” could 
be reckoned on those unlucky fringes, I reckon- 
ed on them—probed with my penknife—scratch- 
ed with my nails—crunched with my fingers. 
No use; not a sign of a letter; and the time 
was getting on—oh, Lord! how the time did 
get on in Mr. Davager’s room that morning. 

I jamped down from the bed, so desperate at 
my ill-luck that I hardly cared whether any body 
heard me or not. Quite a little cloud of dust 
rose at my feet as they thumped on the carpet. 
“Hallo!” thought I; “‘ my friend the head cham- 
ber-maid takes it easy here. Nice state for a 
carpet to be in, in one of the best bedrooms at 
the Gatliffe Arms.” Carpet! Ihad been jump- 
ing up on the bed, and staring up at the walls, 
but I had never so much as given a glance down 
at the carpet. Think of me pretending to be a 
lawyer, and not knowing how to look low enough! 

The carpet! It had been a stout article in 
its time; had evidently begun in a drawing- 
room, then descended to a coffee-room, then 
gone up-stairs altogether to a bedroom. The 
ground was brown, and the pattern was bunches 
of leaves and roses speckled over the ground at 
regular distances. I reckoned up the bunches. 
Ten along the room—eight across it. When I 
had stepped out five one way and four the other, 
and was down on my knees on the centre bunch, 
as true as I sit on this bench, I could hear my 
own heart beating so loud that it quite fright- 
ened me. 

I looked narrowly all over the bineh, and I 
felt all over it with the ends of my fingers; and 
nothing eame of that. Then I scraped it over 
slowly and gently with my nails. My second 
finger-nail stuck a little at one place. I parted 
the pile of the carpet over that place, and saw 
a thin slit, which had been hidden by the pile 
being smoothed over it—a slit about half an inch 
long, with a little end of brown thread, exactly 
the color of the carpet-ground, sticking out about 
a quarter of an inch from the middle of it. Just 
as I laid hold of the thread gently, I heard a 
footstep outside the door. 

It was only the head chamber-maid. “ Haven't 
you done yet ?” she whispers. 

“Give me two minutes,” says I; “and don’t 
let any body come near the door—whatever you 
do, don’t let any body startle me again by com- 
ing near the door.” 

I took a little pull at the thread, and heard 
something rustle. I took a longer pull, and out 
came a piece of paper, rolled up tight like those 





candle-lighters that the ladies make. I unrolled 
it—and, by George! there was the letter! 

The original letter !—I knew it by the color 
of the ink. ‘The letter that was worth five hun- | 
dred pounds to me! It was all I could do to 
keep myself at first from throwing my hat into 
the air and hooraying like mad. I had to take 
a chair and sit quiet in it for a minute or two, 
before I could cool myself down to my proper 
business level. I knew that I was safely down 
again when I found myself pondering how to 
let Mr. Davager know that he had been done 
by the innocent country attorney after all. 

It was not long before a nice little irritating 
plan occurred to me. I tore a blank leaf out 
of my pocket-book, wrote on it with my pen- 
cil, “ Change for a five hundred pound note,” 
folded up the paper, tied the thread to it, 
poked it back into the hiding-place, smoothed 
over the pile of the carpet, and, as every read- 
er guesses before I can tell them, bolted off 
to Mr. Frank. He, in his turn, bolted off to 
show the letter to the young lady, who first cer- 
tified to its genuineness, then dropped it into 
the fire, and then took the initiative for the first 
time since her marriage engagement, by fling- 
ing her arms round his neck, kissing him with 
all her might, and going into hysterics in his 
arms. So, at least, Mr. Frank told me; but 
that’s not evidence. It is evidence, however, 
that I saw them married with my own eyes on 
the Wednesday; and that while they went off 
in a carriage and four to spend the honeymoon, 
I went off on my own legs to open a credit at 
the Town and County Bank with a five hundred 
pound note in my pocket. 

As to Mr. Davager, I can tell you nothing 
about him, except what is derived from hearsay 
evidence, which is always unsatisfactory evi- 
dence, even in a lawyer’s mouth. 

My boy Tcm, although twice kicked off by 
Sam the pony, never lost hold of the bridle, and 
kept his man in sight from first to last. He had 
nothing particular to report, except that on the 
way out to the Abbey, Mr. Davager had stopped 
at the public-house, had spoken a word or two 
to his friend of the night before, and had hand- 
ed him what looked like a bit of paper. This 
was no doubt a clew to the thread that held the 
letter, to be used in case of accidents. In every 
other respect Mr. D. had ridden out and ridden 
in like an ordinary sight-seer. Tom reported 
him to me as having dismounted at the hotel 
about two. At half-past I locked my office- 
door, nailed a card under the knocker, with 
“not at home till to-morrow” written on it, and 
retired to a friend’s house, a mile or so out of 
the town, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Davager left the Gatliffe Arms that night 
with his best clothes on his back, and with all 
the valuable contents of his dressing-case in his 
pockets. Iam not in acondition to state wheth- 
er he ever went through the form of asking for 
his bill or not; but I can positively testify that 
he never paid it, and that the effects left in his 
bedroom did not pay it either. 
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A SIMPLE STORY OF TO-DAY. 


HERE is little romance in this iron-bound, 
gold-seeking age. We are becoming so ar- 
duous in the struggle for life, that we have no 
time for softer emotions. ‘True, people leve, 
court, and marry. ‘They are as inconstant in 
these affairs, too, as ever, but somehow broken 
hearts are far more rare than formerly, or, at 
any rate, if they break, they cement again with 
such wonderful facility, that even the owners 
scarce know where the pieces have been united. 
Often there is such a superstructure of selfish- 
ness and worldliness encrusted over the rup- 
tured organs, that they become almost as good 
as new. Perhaps it is good that it should be 
so; not that selfishness should be advanced ‘or 
praised, but it is good that we should become a 
more vigorously-minded people, that we can 
shake off sentimental distresses, and not pine 
and wear ourselves to death, for that which so 
often turns out to be unworthy the sacrifice. It 
is more especially conducive to the interests of 
women, first, that they should not suffer their 
feelings to be enslaved by mere fancies, nor that, 
if they find themselves deceived in the worthi- 
ness or character of the lovers they have ac- 
cepted, they should give up the energies of all 
their fature lives to a hopeless, purposeless grief. 
Still here and there exist some natures of so 
deep, so exquisite a tenderness, that when they 
attach themselves to kindred spirits, they can 
not—if accident or circumstance separate them 
from the object of their existence—view life 
again hopefully. Rare, indeed, are minds so 
constituted; yet, occasionally, when fresh, sen- 
sitive, and youthful, that portion of our anatomy 
popularly supposed to sway the emotions of the 
soul, and to be the centre of intense feeling, re- 
ceives a shock, which forbids all healing, show- 
ing scars and mutilation for the brief period of 
its rended existence. It is pleasant to witness 
true affection any where, in every age, every 
station; but invery youthful persons it has some- 
thing so akin to the love which angels might 
entertain toward one another, that, viewed in a 
spirit of sympathy and kindness, it attracts uni- 
versal admiration and respect. Pity that First 
Love is acknowledged to be of so transient a na- 
ture, for it is always invested with a purity, 
which, in after attachments, is so seldom re- 
tained. Men and women’s fickleness is not 
always the cause of sudden ruptures of first af- 
fection; there is an enemy stern, implacable, 
relentless, severing the hearts of young lovers, 
but, nevertheless, not searing the bereaved, like 
human falsehood, or human treachery and base- 
ness. 

A very few months ago, a young man, just 
out of his apprenticeship, set up in business for 
himself as a grocer. In spite of his extreme 
youth, being steady, industrious, civil, and oblig- 
ing, he throve in his business, and, though oft- 
ener taken for the shopman than the master, 
gained the favorable opinion of his customers. 
A young girl, respectably connected, who re- 
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sided near his shop, frequently came there for | 
goods. She was about seventeen years old, and 
possessed that youthful girlish simplicity and 
purity of mind which once so universally char- 
acterized that poetical age, but which seems 
now all but obsolete. Both these young persons, 
in fact, were unsophisticated and truthful in a 
high degree; and when, after many interviews 
and harmless conversations, Robert Fisher felt 
and knew that love for this young girl filled his 
breast, and dwelt in his thoughts day and night, 
in the hours of silence and darkness, as well as 
amidst the busy glare and toil of the light, he 
could perceive no reason why he should not en- 
deavor to impress the earnestness and import- 
ance of his hopes on the object of his sincere 
love. By this time, she, too, had become irre- 
sistibly attracted by the young tradesman, and 
when he hinted his attachment, she neither could 
see any cause or just impediment why they 
should not love and marry, as others had done 
before them. They, confiding in each other’s 
tenderness and honesty of purpose, came to re- 
gard their acquaintance as a sacred bond, to be 
unbroken, if they were only true to each other. 
But there were others who constituted them- 
selves judges in this case, and decided inexor- 
ably. Clara Penning lived with her sister and 
brother-in-law—nay, more, she was dependent 
on them. One unlucky evening, Clara, being 
sent to Robert’s shop for some household arti- 
cles, staid so long on her errand that her broth- 
er-in-law set out to seek her. He found her in 
the shop, deep in conversation with young Fisher 
(a girl’s heedlessness, excusable when the cir- 
cumstances were known); but, attending not to 
explanations, her choleric relation dragged Clara 
away with violence and degrading language. 
Robert told his love manfully, begged earnestly 
to keep her company, and stated honestly his 
fair prospects and hopes. It was all of no avail ; 
reviling him in language fit only for a seducer 
of innocence, Clara was taken home by her in- 
censed brother-in-law. A terrible domestic 
scene followed, which was only to be quieted 
by her promise not to converse again with Ro- 
bert Fisher. Terrified, in delicate health, her 
nerves easily shaken, she gave at last this prom- 
ise to speak to him no more without her friend’s 
consent. She kept her word; she was too good 
to break it, once given. They would not allow 
her to go again to the shop, neither would they 
send any one else; but sometimes, when she 
went that way, she looked mournfully in, and 
when Robert caught her eye, he would smile all 
kinds of hope and consolation. They kept up 
an undying affection for each other; hope was 
strong in those young hearts, and Robert espe- 
cially, nothing doubting but that he should ulti- 
mately conquer her brother-in-law’s hard heart, 
thought of Clara, dreamed of Clara, lived on 
the sweet hope of calling Clara his own some 
happy day. 

I have said this young girl was in delicate 
health; not that her friends gave themselves 





any uneasiness, for she had a habit of complain- 


ing, and they had contracted a habit of disre- 
garding her complaints. She had never been 
quite the same lively girl after the scene in 
Robert Fisher’s shop. She complained one day 
of a pain in her head. Her sister smiled, her 
brother-in-law raised his eyebrows in contempt, 
and said “Girls were always so full of fancies.” 
She complained no more. Next day the terri- 
ble pain was there still, only increasing with 
ten-fold violence. She went out, hoping the air 
might alleviate the agony of that poor head. 
How it throbbed! Now the pain shot up like 
a stream of fire into her brain; “was she going 
mad?” She thought she would look in at Ro- 
bert’s shop-window. On her way, she passed 
the house of another sister; looking in, wildly 
and strangely enough, she moaned and said she 
felt very ill. There was another derisive smile, 
and—*“ Oh, Clara, you are always complaining ; 
don’t give way so.” No pity! She turned to 
go; by this time she was hardly conscious 
whither, when another stream of fire shot in 
at her ears, filling her eyes; she fell heavily 
to the ground. Her sister (who loved her, 
though she always refused to credit her ail 
ments) saw it was, indeed, no fancy; she was 
borne, raving, to her own home. They sent for 
a physician, but he gave no hope; there had 
been great mental anxiety, he said, and abscess 
on the brain had formed. Many days and nights 
she lay on her bed raving; her friends now not 
only had the affliction of her sufferings to con- 
tend with, but the ineffaceable reflection of their 
own incredulity and hardness to harass them. 
She fluctuated long between life and death, and 
then she awoke one day sensible, calm, but dy- 
ing. She knew her fate; her life had been so 
pure, she had little fear of death. She called 
her friends around her, and begged, when she 
was dead, that Robert Fisher might see her, 
“For oh!” said the dying girl, “he did love 
me dearly, indeed he did.” Her weeping and 
repenting relatives promising compliance, she 
smiled, folded her hands submissively, and so 
died. 

They sent for him. Nay, the hectoring broth- 
er-in-law went to Robert himself, and with tears 
in his hard eyes, brought him to see the corpse, 
and beside those still features asked his for- 
giveness. The young man was overwhelmed 
—stunned with grief. He kissed those poor 
pale lips—the first, the last kiss of that youth- 
ful lover. “Ah,” he said, in answer to their 
self-reproaches, “I would have been such a loy- 
ing husband to her!” He took a flower—a 
winter one it was, a white crysanthemum—off 
her dead bosom, and before he left they gave 
him a tress of her soft chestnut hair. 

There is little enough in this story of two 
simple loving hearts. I often pass his shop; I 
used to pass purposely in the early days of his 
bereavement. I wished to see how he bore it, 
for they say the dead are so soon forgotten. 
At first I used to see him wandering about the 
shop, as if in a spell-bound dream; and there 
was a look about his eyelids which told how he 
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spent his hours of leisure—the time whet the 
prying eyes of the world were not upon him. 
Few knew his heart’s simple history; very few 
would have cared about it if they had; but to 
me, there was something exquisitely affecting 
in the smothered anguish of that boy-lover, 
compelled to attend unremittingly to the cares 
of the outward world, soothing as best he might 
the bitterness of youthful affliction, none near 
to sympathize, counsel, or console. Months 
have passed now, since they laid her in her early 
grave. Still I see him the same, saddened, 
thoughtful, but calm; older looking, for his 
young affliction has done the work of years, and 
aged him much. I wonder sometimes how long 
it will be before the Pheenix of another love 
will rise from the ashes of his first. I shrink 
from the question. Is there such a thing as 
constancy to the dead? Ought there to be? 
If there is, it dwells in the pale young man, 
whom I so often see, leaning his head on his 
thin white hand, as the last customer leaves 
his well-stored, well-kept shop. 





THE WIDOW’S STORY. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
HE little widow had been sitting by herself 
in the darkest corner of the room all this 
time; her pale face often turned anxiously to- 
ward the door, and her hollow eyes watching 
restlessly, as if she expected some one to appear. 
She was very quiet, very grateful for any little 


kindness, very meek in the midst of her wild- 
ness. There was a strained expression in her 
eyes, and a certain excited air about her alto- 
gether, that was very near insanity; it seemed 
as if she had once been terrified by some sudden 
shock, to the verge of madness. She began in 
a low voice—her eyes still glancing to the door 
—and spoke as if to herself rather than to the 
rest of us; speaking low but rapidly—somewhat 
like a somnambule repeating a lesson : 

They advised me not to marry him (she be- 
gan). They told me he was wild—unprincipled 
—bad; but I did not care for what they said. 
I loved him and I disbelieved them. I never 
thought about his goodness—I only knew that 
he was beautiful and gifted beyond all that I 
had ever met with in our narrow society. I 
loved him, with no passing school-girl fancy, but 
with my whole heart—my whole soul. I had 
no life, no joy, no hope without him, and heaven 
would have been no heaven to, me if he had not 
been there. I say all this, simply to show what 
a madness of devotion mine was. 

My dear mother was very kind to me through- 
out. She had loved my father, I believe, al- 
most to the same extent; so that she could sym- 
pathize with me even while discouraging. She 
told me that I was wrong and foolish, and that 
I should repent; but I kissed away the painful 
lines between her eyes, and made her smile 
when I tried to prove to her that love was bet- 
ter than prudence. So we married: not so 
much without the consent as against the wish 
of my family; and even that wish withheld in 





sorrow and in love. I remember all this now, 
and see the true proportions of every thing; 
then, I was blinded by my passions, and under- 
stood nothing. 

We went away to our pretty, bright home in 
one of the neighbcrhoods of London, near a 
park. We lived thers for many months—lI in 
a state of intoxication rather than of earthly hap- 
piness, and he was happy, too, then, for I am 
sure he was innocent, and I know he loved me. 
Oh, dreams—dreams ! 

I did not know my husband’s profession. He 
was always busy and often absent; but he never 
told what he did. There had been no settle- 
ments either, when I married. He said he had 
a conscientious scruple against them; that they 
were insulting to a man’s honor and degrading 
to any husband. This was one of the reasons 
why, at home, they did not wish me to marry 
him. But I was only glad to be able to show 
him how I trusted him, by meeting his wishes 
and refrsing, on my own account, to accept the 
legal piotection of settlements. It was such a 
pride to me to sacrifice all to him. Thus I knew 
nothing of his real life—his pursuits or his for- 
tunes. I never asked him any questions, as 
much from indifference to every thing but his 
love as from a wifely blindness of trust. When 
he came home at night, sometimes very gay, 
singing opera songs, and calling me his little 
Medora, as he used when in a good humor, I 
was gay too, and grateful. And when he came 
home moody and irritable—which he used to do, 
often, after we had been, married about three 
months, once even threatening to strike me, 
with that fearful glare in his eyes I remember 
so well, and used to see so often afterward— 
then I was patient and silent, and never at- 
tempted even to take his hand or kiss his fore- 
head when he bade me be still and not inter- 
rupt him. He was my law, and his approbation 
the sunshine of my life; so that my very obedi- 
ence was selfishness; for my only joy was to see 
him happy, and my only duty to obey him. 

My sister came to visit us. My husband had 
seen very little of her before our marriage ; for 
she had often been from home when he was 
with us, down at Hurst Farm—that was the 
name of my dear mother’s place—and I had al- 
ways fancied they had not liked even the little 
they had seen of each other. Ellen was never 
loud or importunate in her opposition. I knew 
that she did not like the marriage, but she did 
not interfere. I remember quite well the only 
time she spoke openly to me on the subject how 
she flung herself at my knees, with a passion 
very rare in her, beseeching me to pause and 
reflect, as if I had sold myself to my ruin when 
I promised to be Harry’s wife. How she prayed! 


Poor Ellen! I can see her now, with her heavy,_ 


uncurled hair falling on her neck as she knelt 
half undressed, her large eyes full of agony and 
supplication, like a martyred saint praying. Poor 
Ellen! Ithought her prejudiced then ; and this 
unspoken injustice has lain like a heavy crime 
on my heart ever since ; for I know that I judged 
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love. 

She came to see us. This was about a year 

and a half after I married. She was more beau- 
tiful than ever, but somewhat sterner, as well as 
sadder. She was tall, strong in person, and 
dignified in manner. There was a certain manly 
character in her beauty, as well as in her mind, 
that made one respect and fear her too a little. 
I do not mean that she was masculine, or hard, 
or coarse: she was a true woman in grace and 
gentleness; but she was braver than women in 
general, She had more self-reliance, was more 
resolute and steadfast, and infinitely less im- 
pulsive, and was more active and powerfal in 
body. 
My husband was very kind to her. He paid 
her great attention; and sometimes I half per- 
ceived that he liked her almost better than he 
liked me—he used to look at her so often; but 
with such a strange expression in his eyes! I 
never could quite make it out, whether it was 
love or hate. Certainly, after she came his 
manner changed toward me. I was not jealous. 
I did not suspect this change from any small 
feeling of wounded self-love, or from any envy 
of my sister; but I saw it—I felt it in my 
heart—yet without connecting it with Ellen in 
any way. I knew that he no longer loved me 
as he used to do, but I did not think he loved 
her; at least, not with the same kind of love. I 
used to be surprised at Ellen’s conduct to him. 
She was more than cold; she was passionately 
rude and unkind; not so much when I was 
there as when I was away. For I used to hear 
her voice speaking in those deep indignant tones 
that are worse to bear than the harshest scream 
of passion; and sometimes I used to hear hard 
words—he speaking at the first soft and plead- 
ingly, often to end in a terrible burst of anger 
and imprecation. I could not understand why 
they quarreled. There was a mystery between 
them that I did not know of; and I did not like 
to ask them, for I was afraid of them both— 
as much afraid of Ellen as of my husband—and 
I felt like a reed between them—as if I should 
have been crushed beneath any storm I might 
chance to wake up. So, I was silent—suffering 
alone, and bearing a cheerful face so far as I 
could. 

Ellen wanted me to return home with her. 
Soon after she came, and soon after I heard the 
first dispute between them, she urged me to go 
back to Hurst Farm; at once, and for a long 
time. Weak as I am by nature, it has always 
been a marvel to me since, how strong I was 
where my love for my husband was concerned. 
It seemed impossible for me to yield to any pres- 
sure against him. I believe now that a very 
angel could not have turned me from him! 

At last she said to me in a lew voice: “ Mary, 
this is madness !—it is almost sinful! Can you 
not see—can you not hear?” And then she 
stopped and would say no more, though I urged 
her to tell me what she meant. For this terri- 
ble mystery began to weigh on me painfully, and, 


her wrongfully, and that I was ungrateful for her 
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for ail that I trembled so much to fathom it, I 
had begun to feel that any truth would be better 
than such a life of dread. I seemed to be living 
among shadows; my very husband and sister 
not real, for their real lives were hidden from 
me. But I was too timid to insist on an ex- 
planation, and so things went on in their old 
way. 

In one respect only, changing still more pain- 
fully, still more markedly, in my husband’s con- 
duct tome. He was like another creature al- 
together to me now, he was so altered. He 
seldom spoke to me at all, and he never spoke 
kindly. All that I did annoyed him, all that I 
said irritated him; and once (the little widow 
covered her face with her hands and shuddered) 
he spurned me with his foot and cursed me, one 
night in our own room, when I knelt weeping 
before him, supplicating him, for pity’s sake, 
to tell me how I had offended him. But I said 
to myself that he was tired, annoyed, and that 
it was irritating to see a loving woman's tears; 
and so I excused him, as oftentimes before, and 
went on loving him all the same—God forgive 
me for my idolatry! 

Things had been very bad of late between 
Ellen and my husband. But the character of 
their discord was changed. Instead of reproach- 
ing, they watched each other incessantly. They 
put me in mind of fencers—my husband on the 
defensive. 

** Mary,” said my sister to me suddenly, com- 
ing to the sofa where I was sitting, embroider- 
ing my poor baby’s cap, “ what does your Harry 
do in life? What is his profession ?” 

She fixed her eyes on me earnestly. 

“I do not know, darling,” I answered, vagne- 
ly. ‘He has no profession that I know of.” 

“But what fortune has he, then? Did he 
not tell you what his income was, and how ob- 
tained, when he married? ‘To us, he said only 
that he had so much a year—a thousand a year ; 
and he would say no more. But has he not 
been more explicit with you?” 

“No,” I answered, considering; for, indeed, 
I had never thought of this. I had trusted so 
blindly to him in every thing that it would have 
seemed to me a profound insult to have even 
asked of his affairs. ‘No, he never told me 
any thing about his fortune, Ellen. He gives 
me money when I want it, and is always gener- 
ous. He seems to have plenty ; whenever it is 
asked for he has,it by him, and gives me even 
more than I require.” 

Still her eyes kept looking at me in that 
strange manner. “And this is all you know ?” 

“Yes—all. What more should I wish to 
know? Is he not the husband, and has he not 
absolute right over every thing? I have no 
business to interfere.” The words sound harsh- 
er now than they did then, for I spoke lovingly. 

Ellen touched the little cap I held. “Does 
not this make you anxious?” she said. “Can 
you not fear as a mother, even while you love 
as a wife ?” 

“Fear, darling! Why? What should I 
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fear, or whom? What is there, Ellen, on your 
heart ?” I then added, passionately. “Tell me 
at once; for I know that you have some terrible 
secret concealed from me; and I would rather 
know any thing—whatever it may be—than live 
on, longer, in this kind of suspense and anguish! 
It is too much for me. to bear, Ellen.” 

She took my hands, “ Have you strength?” 
she said, earnestly. ‘Could you really bear 
the truth?” Then seeing my distress, for I had 
fallen into a kind of hysterical fit—I was very 
delicate then—she shook her head in despair, 
and, letting my hands fall heavily on my lap, 
said, in an under tone, “No, no! she is too 
weak—too childish!” Then she went up-stairs 
abruptly; and I heard her walking about her 
own room for nearly an hour after, in long 
steady steps. 

I have often thought that, had she told me 
then, and taken me to her heart—her strong, 
brave, noble heart—I could have derived cour- 
age from it, and could have borne the dread- 
ful trath I was forced to know afterward. But 
the strong are so impatient with us! They 
leave us too soon—their own strength revolts at 
our weakness; so we are often left, broken in 
this weakness, for want of a little patience and 
sympathy. 

Harry came in a short time after Ellen had 
left me. “What has she been saying?” he 
cried, passionately. His eyes were wild and 
bloodshot ; his beautiful black hair flung all in 
disorder about his face. 

“Dear Harry, she has said nothing about 
you,” I answered, trembling. “She only asked 
what was your profession, and how much we 
had a year. That was all.” 

“Why did she ask this? What business was 
it of hers?” cried Harry, fiercely. “Tell me,” 
and he shook me roughly, “what did you an- 
swer her, little fool ?” 

“Oh, nothing ;” and I began to cry: it was 
because he frightened me. “TI said, what is 
true, that I knew nothing of your affairs, as in- 
deed what concern is it of mine? I could say 
nothing more, Harry.” 

“Better that than tco much,” he muttered, 
and then he flung me harshly back on the sofa, 
saying, “Tears, and folly, and weakness! The 
same round—always the same! Why did I 
matry a mere pretty doll—a plaything—no 
wife !” 

And then he seemed to think he had said too 
much, for he came to me and kissed me, and 
said that he loved me. But, for the first time 
in our married life, his kisses did not soothe me, 
nor did I believe his assurances. 

All that night I heard Ellen walk steadily 
and unresting through her room. She never 
slackened her pace, she never stopped, she never 
hurried; but the same slow measured tread 
went on; the firm foot, yet light, falling as if 
to music, her very step the same mixture of 
manliness and womanhood as her charaeter. 

After this burst of passion Harry’s tenderness 
to me became unbounded; as if he wished to 





make up to me for some wrong. I need not 
say how soon I forgave him, nor how much I 
loved him again. All my love came back in 
one full, boundless tide; and the current of my 
being set toward him again as before. If he 
had asked me for my life then, as his mere fan- 
ey, to destroy, I would have given it him. I 
would have lain down and died, if he had wish- 
ed to see the flowers grow over my grave. 

My husband and Ellen grew more estranged 
as his affection seemed to return to me. His 
manner to her was defying; hers to him con- 
temptuous. I heard her call him villain once, 
in the garden below the windows; at which he 
laughed—his wicked laugh, and said, “Tell her, 
and see if she will believe you!” 

I was sitting in the window, working. It 
was a cold, damp day in the late autumn, when 
those chill fogs of November are just beginning ; 
those fogs with the frost in them, that steal into 
one’s very heart. It was a day when a visible 
blight is in the air, when death is abroad every 
where, and suffering and crime. I was alone 
in the drawing-room. Ellen was up-stairs, and 
my husband, as I believed, in the city. But I 
have remembered since, that I heard the hall- 
door softly opened, and a footstep steal quietly 
by the drawing-room up the stairs. The even- 
ing was just beginning to close in—dull, gray, 
and ghost-like; the dying daylight melting into 
the long shadows that stalked like wandering 
ghosts about the fresh-made grave of nature. 
I sat working still at some of those small gar- 
ments about which I dreamed such fond dreams, 
and wove such large hopes of happiness; an 
as I sat, while the evening fell heavy about me, 
a mysterious shadow of evil passed over me—a 
dread presentiment, a consciousness of ill, that 
made me tremble as if in ague—angry at my- 
self though, for my folly. But it was reality. 
It was no hysterical sinking of the spirits that I 
felt; no mere nervousness or cowardice; it wes 
something I had never known before ; a know!- 
edge, a presence, a power, a warning word, a 
spirit’s ery, that had swept by me as the fearful 
evil marched on to its conclusion. 

I heard a faint scream up-stairs. It was so 
faint I could searcely distinguish it from a sud- 
den rush of wind through an opening door, or 
the chirp of a mouse behind the wainscot. 
Presently, I heard the same sound again; and 
then a dull, muffled noise overhead, as of some 
one walking heavily, or dragging a heavy weight 
across the floor. I sat petrified by fear. A 
nameless agony was upon me that deprived me 
of all power of action. I thought of Harry, and 
I thought of Helen, in an inextricable cipher 
of misery and agony; but I could not have de- 
fined a line in my own mind; I could not have 
explained what it was I feared. I only knew 
that it was sorrow that was to come, and sin. 
I listened, but all was still again; once only, I 
thought I heard a low moan, and once a mut- 
tering voice—which I know now to have been 
my husband’s, speaking passionately to himself. 
And then his voice swept stormfully through 
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the house, crying wildly, “ Mary, Mary! ! Quick | 
here! Your sister! Ellen!” 

I ran up-stairs. It seems to me now that I 
almost flew. I found Ellen lying on the floor 
of her own room, just inside the door; her feet | 


toward the door of my husband’s study, which | 


was immediately opposite her room. She was | 
fainting; at least I thought so then. We raised | 


her up between us—my husband trembling more | 
than I—and I unfastened her gown, and threw | 
water on her face, and pushed back her hair; | 
but she did not revive. I told Harry to go for | 
a doctor. <A horrid thought was stealing over | 
me; but he lingered, as I fancied, unaccount- | 
ably and cruelly, though I twice asked him to | 


go. Then I thought that perhaps he was too 


much overcome; so I went to him, and kissed | 


him, and said, “‘ She will soon be better, Harry,” 
cheerfully, to cheer him. But I felt in my 
heart that she was no more. 

At last, after many urgent entreaties, and 


after the servants had come up, clustering in a | 


frightened way round the bed—but he sent them 


away again immediately—he put on his hat and | 


went out, soon returning with a strange man, 
not our own doctor. This man was rude and | 
coarse, and ordered me aside, as I stood bathing | 
my sister’s face, and pulled her arm and hand 
roughly, to see how dead they fell, and stooped 
down close to her lips—I thought he touched 
them even—all in a violent and insolent way, | 
that shocked me and bewildered me. My hus- 
band stood in the shadow, ghastly pale, but not 
interfering. 

It was too true what the strange man had 


said so coarsely. She was dead. Yes; the | 


creature that an hour ago had been so full of 


life, so beautiful, so resolute, and young, was | 


now a stiffening corpse, inanimate and dead, 


without life and without hope. “Oh! that word | 


had set my brain on fire! Dead! here in my 
house, under my roof—dead so mysteriously, so 


strangely—-why? How? It was a fearful | 
dream—it was no truth that lay there. I was | 
in a nightmare; I was not sane; and thinking | 


how ghastly it all was, I fainted softly on the 


bed, no one knowing, till some time after, that | 


I had fallen, and was not praying. When I 


recovered I was in my own room, alone. Crawl- | 


ing feebly to my sister’s door, I found that she 
had been washed and dressed, and was now 
laid out on her bed. It struck me that all had 
been done in strange haste; Harry telling me 
the servants had done it while I fainted. I 
knew afterward that he had told them it was I, 


and that I would have no help. The mystery | 


of it all was soon to be unraveled. 

One thing I was decided on—to watch by 
my sister this night. It was in vain that my 
husband opposed me; in vain that he coaxed 
me by his caresses, or tried to terrify me with 


angry threats. Something of my sister's nature , 


seemed to have passed into me; and unless he 


had positively prevented me by force, no other | 


means would have had any effect. He gave | 
way to me at last—angrily—and the night came 


on and found me sitting by the bedside watch- 
| ing my dear sister. 

How beautiful she looked! Her face, still 
with the gentle mark of sorrow on it that it had 
in life, looked so grand! She was so great, so 
pure; she was like a goddess sleeping; she 
| was not like a mere woman of this earth. She 
| did not seem to be dead; there was life about 
her yet, for there was still the look of power 
and of human sympathy that she used to have 
when alive. The soul was there still, and love, 
and knowledge. 

By degrees a strange feeling of her living 
presence in the room came over me. Alone in 
the still midnight, with no sound, no person 
near me, it seemed as if I had leisure and pow- 
er to pass into the world beyond the grave. I 
felt my sister near me; I felt the passing of her 
life about me, as when one sleeps, but still is 
conscious that another life is weaving in with 
ours. It seemed as if her breath fell warm on 
my face; as if her shadowy arms held me in 
their clasp; as if her eyes were looking through 
the darkness at me; as if I held her hands in 
| mine, and her long hair floated round my fore- 

|head. And then, to shake off these fancies, 
, and convince myself that she was really dead, 
| I looked again and again at her lying there: a 

marble corpse, ice-cold, with the lips set and 
| rigid, and the death band beneath her chin. 
| There she was, stiff in her white shroud, the 
| Snowy linen pressing so lightly on her; no life 
| wera, no warmth about her, and all my fan- 





| 
} 
| 
| 


| cies were vain dreams. Then I buried my face 
in my hands, and wept as if my heart was break- 
ing. And when I turned away my eyes from 
| her, the presence came around me again. So 
long as I watched her, it was not there; I saw 
| the corpse only; but when I shut this out from 
me, ther it seemed as if a barrier had been re- 
moved, and that my sister floated near me 
again. 

I had been praying, sitting thus in these al 
ternate feelings of her spiritual presence and her 
bodily death, when, raising my head and look- 
ing toward the farther corner of the room, I 
saw, standing at some little distance, my sister 
Ellen. I saw her distinctly, as distinctly as you 
may see that red fire blaze. Sadly and lovingly 
her dark eyes looked at me, sadly her gentle 
lips smiled, and by look and gesture too she 
showed me that she wished to speak to me. 
Strange, I was not frightened. It was so natu- 
ral to see her there, that for the moment I for- 
got that she was dead. 

“Ellen!” I said, “ what is it?” 

The figure smiled. It came nearer. Oh! 


| do not say it was fancy! I saw it advance; it 


came glidingly; I remembered afterward that 
it did not walk—but it came forward—to the 
light, and stood not ten paces from me. It 
looked at me still, in the same sad, gentle way, 
and somehow—I do not know whether with the 
_ hand or by the turning of the head—it showed 
'me the throat, where were the distinct marks 
‘of two powerful hands. And then it pointed 
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to its heart; and looking, I saw the broad stain | a heap of leaden coin, and piles of incomplete 
of blood above it. And then I heard her voice | bank-notes; and all the evidences of a coiner’s 
—I swear I was not mad—I heard it, I say to | and a forger’s trade—the suspicion of which had 
you distinctly—whisper softly, “Mary!” and | caused those bitter quarrelings between poor 
then it said, still more audibly, “Murdered!” | Ellen and my husband—the knowledge of which 
And then the figure vanished, and suddenly | had caused her death. 
the whole room was vacant. Thatone dreadword|} With these things I saw also a letter ad- 
had sounded as if forced out by the pressure of | dressed to Ellen in my husband’s handwriting. 
some strong agony—like a man revealing his | It was an unfinished letter, as if it had dis- 
life’s secret when dying. And when it had) pleased him, and he had made another copy. 


been spoken, or rather wailed forth, there was 
a sudden sweep and chilly rush through the air; 
and the life, the soul, the presence, fled. Iwas 
alone again with Death. The mission had been 
fulfilled; the warning had been given; and 
then my sister passed away—for her work with 
earth was done. 

Brave and calm as the strongest man that 
ever fought on a battle-field, I stood up beside 
my sister’s body. I unfastened her last dress, 
and threw it back from her chest and shoul- 
ders; I raised her head, and took off the band- 
age from round her face; and then I saw deep 
black bruises on her throat, the marks of hands 
that had grappled her from behind, and that 
had strangled her. And then I looked further, 
and I saw a small wound below the left breast, 
about which hung two or three clots of blood, 
that had oozed up, despite all care and knowl- 
edge in her manner of murder. I knew then 
she had first been suffocated, to prevent her 
screams, and then stabbed where the wound 
would bleed inwardly, and show no sign to the 
mere by-stander. 

I covered her up carefully again. I laid the 
the pillow smooth and straight, and laid the 
heavy head gently down. I drew the shroud 
close above the dreadful mark of murder. And 
then—still as calm and resolute as I had been 
ever since the revelation had come to me—I 
left the room and passed into my husband’s 
study. It was on me to discover all the truth, 

His writing-table was locked. Where my 


strength came from, I know not; but, with a} 
chisel that was lying on the table, I prised the | 


drawer and broke the lock. I opened it. There 
was a long and slender dagger lying there, red 
with blood; a handful of woman’s hair rudely 
severed from the head, lay near it. It was my 
sister’s hair!—that wavy, silken, uncurled au- 
burn hair that I had always loved and admired 
somuch! And near to these again were stamps, 
and dies, and moulds,and plates, and handwritings 
with fac-similes beneath, and bankers’ checks, and 


| It began with these words—no fear thar I 
| Should forget them; they are burnt into my 
| brain—“I-never really loved her, Ellen; she 
| pleased me, only as a doll would please a child; 
and I married her from pity, not from love. 
You, Ellen, you alone could fill my heart; you 
alone are my fit helpmate. Fly with me, EI- 
len—” Here, the letter was left unfinished ; 
but it gave me enough to explain all the mean- 
| ing of the first weeks of my sister's stay here, 

and why she had called him villain, and why 
he had told her that she might tell me, and that 
I would not believe. 

I saw it all now. I turned my head, to see 

my husband standing a few paces behind me. 
| Good Heaven! I have often thought, was that 
}man the same man I had loved so long and 
| fondly! 
The strength of horror, not of courage, up- 
held me. I knew he meant to kill me, but that 
| did not alarm me; I only dreaded Jest his hand 
should touch me. It was not death, it was he 
| I shrank from. I believe if he had touched me 
then, I should have fallen dead at his feet. I 
stretched out my arms in horror, to thrust him 
back, uttering a piercing shriek; and while he 
made an effort to seize me, overreaching him- 
self in the madness of his fury, I rushed by 
him, shrieking still, and so fled away into the 
darkness, where I lived, oh! for many, man) 
months. 

When I woke again, I found that my poor 
baby had died, and that my husband had gone, 
none knew where. But the fear of his return 
haunted me. I could get no rest day or night 
for dread of him; and I felt going mad with the 
one hard thought forever pitilessly pursuing me 
—that I should fall again into his hands. I put 
on widows’ weeds—for indeed am I too truly 
widowed !—and then I began wandering about : 
wandering in poverty and privation, expecting 
every moment to meet him face to face; wan- 
dering about, so that I may escape the more 
easily when the moment does come. 











Manthly Record of Current Events. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ARIOUS topics of public interest have engaged 
the attention of Congress, but upon none of 
them has any definite action been taken. On the 
2d of January the President sent in a message, 
presenting an elaborate argument against the pol- 
icy of making appropriations by the General Gov- 
ernment for purposes of internal improvement, and 

Vor. X.—No. 57.—C o 


vindicating his own refusal to sign the bill passed 
at the last session of Congress for that purpose. 
The main point urged is, that if the power is once 
conceded to the General Government of making 
such improvements, there can be no limit fixed to 
its exercise ; and appropriations for draining marsh- 
es, constructing bridges, and every thing which 
tends to develop the resources of the country, will 
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be just as legitimate as appropriations for improv- 
ing the navigation of rivers and harbors. The 
President recommends the policy of confining the 
appropriations by the General Government to the 
works necessary to be constructed in the exercise of 
its undisputed powers, and of leaving all others to 
individual enterprise, or to the States, to be provided 
for out of their own resources, or by a recurrence 
to the provision of the Constitution, which author- 
izes the levying of tonnage duties, with the consent 
of Congress, for the improvement of harbors. On 
the 3d, a correspondence was sent in to Congress 
between the Secretary of War and General Wool, 
who is in command of the United States troops on 
the Pacific coast, in regard to complaints by the 
Government that General Wool has neglected the 
duties of his command for the purpose of aiding in 
the prosecution of parties who were preparing in- 
vasions of Mexico, in violation of our neutrality 
laws. The General insists that this was made his 
principal and paramount duty—a position which 
is very warmly controverted by the Secretary of 
War. ‘The correspondence, which shows a good 
deal of feeling on both sides, was closed by a letter 
trom the Secretary, dated the 13th of December. 
The Legislatures of several of the States have 
commenced their annual sessions during the month. 
The Legislature of New York met at Albany on the 
2d. The Message of Governor Clark, which was 
transmitted on the same day, shows a very large 
falling off in the revenues of the State Canals, and 
a deficiency in the general fund out of which the 
expenditures of the State Government are met. 
The receipts of the canals during the year were 
2,988,665, and the expenditures $1,237,866, leaving 
$1,750,799 surplus revenue, very nearly the whole of 
which is required by the Constitution to be appro- 
priated toward the payment of State debts. The 
falling off in the revenues is attributed to the 
drought of the season, the business embarrassments 
of the country, and the competition of railroads. 
The Governor recommends that the Common 
Schools of the State be divested of even the slight 
remnant of the old system which still adheres to 
them, and that they be made entirely free to all the 
children of the State; and that the Academies of 
the State, so far as possible, be made free to pupils 
from the Common Schools who shall have attended 
them for a specified time, and shall pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in certain specified studies. He 
also expresses a wish that the Colleges of the State 
night be brought into harmony with such a plan, 
so that they may be recognized as members of the 
general system of State education, and as essential 
to its completeness and perfection. The amount 
of money expended for public schools in the State 
during the year was $2,666,609; the number of 
school districts in the State is 11,798, and the 
number of scholars in attendance was 877,201; 
there were also 37,406 in attendance in academies, 
and 34,279 in unincorporated private schools. The 
condition of the various benevolent and penal in- 
stitutions of the State is fully set forth, and various 
important reforms are suggested. The Governor 
recommends the enactment of a law which shall 
prohibit the sale of all intoxicating liquors, so 
guarded as to protect personal rights, and give no 
just cause of complaint to those whose interests 
may be affected by the legislation desired. He 
also urges the importance of maintaining and mak- 
ing still more stringent the laws forbidding usury ; 
recommends restrictions upori the issue of railroad 





bonds ; and insists on the necessity of so reforming 
the traffic in stocks as to divest it of those features 
which render it little better than gambling. Re- 
gret is expressed at the failure of Congress to enact 
a protective tariff law, and on the veto by the Pres- 
ident of the bill for internal improvements. The 
history of the Missouri Compromise is rehearsed, 
for the purpose of showing that its repeal at the 
last session of Congress was unjust and inexpe- 
dient, and that good faith and the best interests of 
the whole country demand its restoration.—The 
Assembly was organized by the election of Dewitt 
C. Littlejohn speaker, and R. M. Shearman clerk. 
The action of the Legislature thus far has not been 
important.——In Massachusetts the Legislature 
met on the 3d. The newly-elected Governor, Mr. 
Gardner, was inaugurated on the 9th: his ad- 
dress on the occasion was devoted mainly to a con- 
sideration of the dangers to be apprehended from 
the foreign population in our midst, and the duties 
of our Legislature in regard tothem. A large por- 
tion of the poverty and crime of the country is at- 
tributed to them; and the necessity of measures to 
place the legislative control of the country in the 
hands of the native citizens is strongly urged. He 
recommends that every foreign tongue should be 
discarded ; that all documents be printed in the 
English language only; that all military compa- 
nies founded on and developing exclusive foreign 
sympathies be disbanded; that the Bible be re- 
tained in common schools; and that the control of 
the country be retained in the hands of its native 
citizens. He regards the attainment of these ob- 
jects as far more important than the accomplish- 
ment of any party end whatever. The people of 
Massachusetts, he says, believe that our rights, 
privileges, and liberties are endangered by the in- 
flux of foreign influences which has increased so 
rapidly within a few years past. They distrust 
influences nursed in customs and creeds antagon- 
istical to republicanism ; and venal, ignorant, and 
vicious voters, controlled by those who have other 
objects in view than those required by the public 
good. A fewselect naturalization courts should be 
established, the proceedings of which should be care- 
fully guarded by stringent regulations; and steps 
should be taken to withstand the intrigues of those 
who would pervert the Church to political purposes, 
either openly or under a secret allegiance to a foreign 
ecclesiastical Power. The Governor recommends 
an amendment of the Constitution so as to prohibit 
the diversion of the educational funds of the State to 
the establishment or support of sectarian schools ; 
another prohibiting the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise within the State to all of alien birth, quali- 
fied by naturalization, until they shall have resided 
twenty-one years within the State; a third, by which 
no person shall be permitted to vote who can not 
read the English language ; and a fourth, excluding 
from office all but legal voters according to previous 
suggestions. He urges also the passage of a law 
exempting all alien citizens from military duty, 
and forbidding the payment of the State bounty to 
any military company which has enrolled among 
its members persons of foreign birth. Foreign 
paupers and lunatics shipped here by cruelty and 
avarice, he says, should be sent back. In addition 
to these measures of State legislation, the Governor 
says that various enactments by the federal au- 
thority are desired in accordance with the princi- 
ples of those whom he represents. They wish our 
army Americanized, our navy nationalized. They 





wish the restriction as to birth, now applicable to 
the office of President, extended to members of the 
Cabinet and of Congress, to Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and to all our diplomatic representatives 
abroad. They desire a vital amendment of the 
naturalization laws, and an uniform requirement 
of twenty-one years in the United States before the 
elective franchise is conferred upon aliens; and 
they wish stringent national laws regarding immi- 
gration, the imposition of an uniform and sufficient 
capitation tax, and the universal deportation of 
criminals and paupers shipped to our shores. The 
Governor also speaks very strongly against the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise and the general 
encroachments of slavery. The Legislature of 
Michigan met at Lansing on the 8d. The Gov- 
ernor’s Message states that the surplus in the treas- 
ury, on the 30th of November, was $553,004; the 
indebtedness of the State was $3,313,245; and the 
receipts of the treasury for the year were $610,609. 
He recommends the passage of a general railroad 
law; the prohibition of bank-bills of a denomina- 
tion under five dollars; the repeal of the prohibit- 
ory liquor law, and in its stead the passage of a 
law prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors in a 
less quantity than one gallon; the amendment of 
of the Constitution so as to provide for annual 
legislative sessions of forty days, or biennial, of 
eighty days; the amendment of the laws relating 
to mining companies, so that they may increase 
their capitals to $2,000,000, now limited to $500,000, 
and the non-passage of the general banking law, 

In Missouri, the Legislature met on the 27th 
of December. The Message of Governor Price 
states the balance in the treasury at $250,000; re- 
commends the application of the surplus to the 
payment of the State debt, the extension of the 
charter and increase of the capital of the State 
Bank, a special tax for the support of schools, and 
measures to secure from the General Government a 
mail and telegraph line between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. 

From California our intelligence is to the 16th 
of December. Mining operations seem to have 
received a fresh stimulus from the discovery of 
new mines, and especially in consequence of find- 
ing some very remarkable specimens of quartz 
rock containing gold. It is reported that, in Ca- 
laveras county, a lump of quartz gold was found 
weighing 161 pounds, from which a deduction of 
twenty pounds for rock is said to be a large allow- 
ance; its value is estimated at $38,916: it is un- 
doubtedly the largest lump of pure gold ever found 
in the world. 

AUSTRIA. 

The only intelligence of interest from Central 
Europe relates to the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween Austria and the Western Powers. The 
treaty stipulates, 1. That the three Powers would 
not enter into any arrangement with the Imperial 
Court of Russia without having first deliberated 
thereupon in common. 2. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria engages to defend the frontier of the Princi- 
palities, occupied by his troops, against any return 
of the Russians; and stipulates that this occupa- 
tion shall not interfere with the free movement of 
the Anglo-French or Ottoman troops upon those 
territories against the military forces or the terri- 
tory of Russia. There shall also be formed at 
Vienna, between the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
France, and Great Britain, 2 commission to which 
Turkey shall be invited to send a plenipotentiary, 
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and which shall be charged with examining and 
regulating every question relating either to the 
exceptional and provisional state in which the 
said Principalities are now placed, or to the free 
passage of the different armies across their terri- 
tory. 3%. In case hostilities should break out be- 
tween Russia and Austria, the three Powers mu- 
tually promise to each other their offensive and 
defensive alliance in the present war, and agree 
for that purpose to employ, according to the re- 
quirements of the war, military and naval forces, 
the number, description, and destination whereof 
shall, if occasion should arise, be determined by 
subsequent arrangements. 4. In the case con- 
templated by this article, the three Powers engage 
not to entertain any overture or proposition on the 
part of Russia, having for its object the cessation 
of hostilities, without having come to an under- 
standing thereupon among themselves. 5. In case 
the re-establishment of peace should not be assured 
before the 1st of January, 1855, the three Powers 
agree to deliberate without delay upon effectual 
means for obtaining the object of their alliance. 
6. The three Powers will jointly communicate this 
treaty to the Court of Prussia, and will receive 
with satisfaction its accession thereto, in case it 
shall promise its co-operation for the accomplish- 
ment of the common object. 7. The treaty was 
to be ratified and ratifications exchanged within a 
fortnight from its date, which was Dec, 2. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament met on the 12th of December, and 
was opened by the Queen in person. The royal 
speech stated that the object for which Parliament 
had been called together was to take such measures 
as would secure the prosecution of the war with 
the utmost vigor and effect. Her Majesty said she 
could not doubt that they shared her own convic- 
tion of the necessity of sparing no effort to augment 
the forces in the Crimea; the exertions they have 
made and the victories obtained have not been sur- 
passed in the brightest page of their history. The 
hearty and efficient co-operation of the French can 
not fail to cement the alliance between the two 
nations. A treaty of alliance has been concluded 
with the Emperor of Austria, from which important 
advantages are anticipated to the common cause ; 
a treaty has also been concluded with the United 
States, by which subjects of long and difficult dis- 
cussion have been amicably adjusted. Although 
the prosecution of the war will naturally engage 
chief attention, the hope is expressed that other 
matters of great interest and importance to the 
general welfare will not be neglected. In the 
House of Lords, the reply to the address was moved 
by the Duke of Leeds and seconded by Lord Ash- 
burton, who urged unanimity and cordial support 
of their allies, especially of Austria, who risks more 
in the war than either France or England. The 
Earl of Derby followed in. a long speech, designed 
to set forth the course which the conservative op- 
position to the Government intend to pursue. He 
congratulated the House on the altered tone of the 
Queen’s speech as compared with that of last year, 
and said that the Ministry had at last been brought 
to see that no course could be taken but the most 
direct, the safest and the most honorable, because 
the boldest. He pronounced an eloquent and 
elaborate eulogy on the courage and achievements 
of the army, and proceeded to criticise the errors 
of the Ministry. His principal charge was that 


| they had shown no foresight—that they had not 
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foreseen the magnitude of the war, and had done 
nothing on the scale which facts required. He 
entered into details to justify his censure, and closed 
by expressing doubts as to the sincerity of Austria 
im the policy she had adopted. He was anwered 
by the Duke of Newcastle, who followed his ob- 
jections in detail—vindicating the objects of the war, 
which he said, were, first to defend Turkey ; and 
secondly, to obtain securities against the recurrence 
of an attempt on the independence and integrity 
of Turkey. He confessed the error which had been 
committed in supposing that Sebastopol was to be 
easily taken, but vindicated all the measures of the 
Government for the prosecution of the war, both 
in the Baltic and in the Crimea—giving copious 
datails, and speaking at great length. Earl Grey, 
saying that he was one of the few who had opposed 
the war from the beginning, acknowledged the 
good it had already done, but could not conceal his 
dissatisfaction with the way in which it had been 
carried on; every thing, he said, had been done 
too late; the resources of science had not been 
properly adopted. After speeches from several 
others, the Earl of Aberdeen closed the debate of 
the day by replying to charges against the Ministry. 
He insisted that the reduction of Sebastopol, by 
crippling the power of Russia, would contribute 
more effectually than any thing else that could be 
done to secure the independence of Turkey, and 
denied that in the treaty with Austria England had 
bound herself in any way to aid in suppressing in- 
surrection in Hungary or Italy.——In the House of 
Commons, after the address had been moved by Mr. 
Henry Herbert, Sir John Pakington made a speech 
in opposition, adhering very closely to the line of 
remark which the Earl of Derby had adopted in the 
House of Lords, and expressing the belief that the 
course of Austria had proved eminently serviceable 
to Russia. Sir Robert Peel defended the policy of the 
Government, but urged that something should be 
done to prevent such speeches as had reeently been 
made by Kossuth and Victor Hugo concerning the 
war. Mr. Sydney Herbert followed, vindicating 
the measures of the Government at great length. 
Mr. Layard next spoke, assailing the conduct of 
the war, mainly on the ground of its lack of vigor 
and promptitude, and calling on the Ministry to 
take a course more in harmony with the vigorous 
spirit and zeal of the country. Mr. Disraeli, in a 
speech of two hours, analyzed the whole progress 
of the war, and condemned the action of the Gov- 
ernment, and especially the treaty with Austria. 
Lord John Russell, after reviewing the opposition 
speeches that had been made, spoke of the Austrian 
treaty, acknowledging that she had not agreed to 
take part in the war, but only that if she should 
find herself at war with Russia, that fact alone 
should place her in alliance with the Western Pow- 
ers, and that before the end of the year she would 
take into consideration what steps she would be 
prepared to take with respect to the terms of peace 
with Russia. He said that this certainly did not 
bind her to any thing very precise, but his belief 
and expectation was, that Austria does concur with 
the Western Powers with respect to the basis neces- 
sary for the security of Turkey, and that if Russia 
does not concede that basis, in the next campaign the 
forces of Austria will be joined to those of England 
and France.——In the House of Lords the Duke 
of Newcastle, after the address had been adopted, 
moved for leave to hire the services of 15,000 foreign 
troops, urging as a reason the necessity of increas- 





ing the forces engaged in the war, and the diffi- 
culty in supplying the requisition from the English 
population alone. He declined to state whence 
the troops would come, but said that Parliament 
must be aware that certain districts in Germany 
and Switzerland were most likely to furnish them. 
The Earl of Ellenborough opposed the bill with 
warmth. Taken in connection with another bill in 
the House of Commons, authorizing the employ- 
ment of portions of the British militia to garrison 
certain ports in the Mediterranean, he said the 
practical object «f the measure was to authorize the 
substitution in England of fifteen thousand foreign 
mercenaries for the same number of British militia- 
men who were to be employed abroad. This was 
simply to sacrifice a great constitutional principle 
to cover up the failure of Government, and that, 
too, without any necessity, for he believed the peo- 
ple of England fully able and willing to yield all 
the support needed to carry on the war. The moral 
character of German troops was inferior to that of 
the English, and he thought it would be extremely 
dangerous to rely upon them for the suppression of 
domestic violence, nor did he believe they would 
prove equal in the field either to the English or 
French. The Duke of Richmond replied very briefly, 
and was followed by the Earl of Derby, who thought 
no encouragement to the Emperor of Russia could 
be so great as the fact that in the first year of the 
war the resources of the country were exhausted and 
the government was obliged to go abroad for troops 
to carry on the war. He thought it would be ex- 
tremely hard to send the militia to do garrison 
duty in the Mediterranean, and declared that thc 
permanent utility of the militia would be com- 
pletely destroyed by the policy proposed. The 
Earl of Aberdeen, in reply, said that it was not in- 
tended to introduce foreign troops into Great Brit- 
ain for any permanent purpose, but only for drill 
and discipline ; as soon as they were properly pre- 
pared they would be sent abroad. Nor would any 
of the militia but volunteers be sent to do garrison 
duty in the Mediterranean. He thought the meas- 
ure entirely free from the objections which had 
been urged against it. After remarks from other 
lords, the Duke of Newcastle replied, denying that 
there was any intention on the part of government 
to substitute foreign troops for militia in England, 
or to maintain them within the country. The 
Queen already had power to employ foreign sol- 
diers; all that was desired by this bill was to ob- 
tain permission to bring them to England for dis- 
cipline and preparation. The resources of the 
country were not exhausted; the only difficulty 
was that time had not yet been afforded to secure 
their full and proper development. The bill was 
discussed at considerable length on succeeding days, 
but was finally passed in the House of Commons 
by a vote of 173 to 135.——Lord Palmerston, on 
the 14th, brought forward a bill authorizing the 
acceptance of voluntary offers that might be made 
by militia regiments to engage in service abroad. 
It was not designed, he said, to send them to take 
part in the war, but only to relieve certain garri- 
sons in the Mediterranean, so that the troops now 
there might be available for the war. On the 
15th a vote of thanks was moved in both Houses to 
the British forces in the East for the gallantry and 
heroism which they have displayed during the re- 
cent struggle in the Crimea. 

On the 29th of November, at the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Polish revolution, Ex-Gov- 
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ernor Kossuth made a speech in review of the pol- 
icy of the war, which excited a good deal of atten- 
tion. He spoke in eloquent terms of the heroism 
displayed by the British troops in the Crimea, and 
of the valor and constancy they had evinced in the 
battles of the Alma, at Balaklava and at Inker- 
mann. But he insisted that the policy of England 
in the conduct of the war had been wrong in its 
direction, and inefficient, unsuccessful, and disas- 
trous in its details. The campaign in the Baltic 
had failed for lack of the co-operation of Sweden: 
and that was only to be secured by calling Poland 
to arms. England had endeavored to strike a 
blow at the commerce of Russia, and had only suc- 
ceeded in turning it to Prussia. The expedition 
to the Crimea was a very great mistake, as nothing 
effectual could be done there toward attaining the 
object of the war. The failure to attack Russia 
through Poland, and the suspension of operations 
on the Danube, had enabled the Czar to send very 
large reinforcements to the Crimea; and the neg- 
lect to take possession of the isthmus of Perekop 
had left Sebastopol open to his troops. This was 
the real cause of the obstinate defense of that place, 
and of the immense losses the Allies had sustained. 
The main point of Kossuth’s speech was to show 
that England had sacrificed the real interest and 
object of the war to the alliance with Austria—that 
she was bartering away the freedom of Poland, 
Hungary, Italy, and Germany for the precarious 
and disreputable friendship of the Hapsburgs and 
the Brandenburghs. He insisted that the theatre 


of the war should be shifted—that Poland should 
be summoned to arms, and an attack made upon 


Russia from that direction, 
FRANCE, 

The session of the Legislative body was opened 
on the 26th of December, by the Emperor in per- 
son. His speech was firm and decided. ‘Our 
arms,” he says, “ have been victorious in the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. Two great battles have shed 
lustre upon our flag. A striking testimony has 
proved the intimacy of our relations with England. 
The British Parliament has voted thanks to our 
generals and soldiers. A great empire, reinvigor- 
ated by the chivalrous spirit of its sovereign, has 
separated itself from the power which for forty 
years has menaced the independence of Europe. 
The Emperor of Austria has concluded a treaty, de- 
fensive at present, soon, perhaps, offensive, which 
unites his cause to that of France and England.” 
The alliance, he says, with England is not one of 
mere passing interest, but is a union for the cause 
of civilization and the liberty of Europe. In addi- 
tion to the thanks now offered to England, the 
Emperor hopes next year to be able to offer a sim- 
ilar acknowledgment to Germany. <A high tribute 
is paid to the zeal and courage of the army, which 
have contended against so many obstacles. War, 
he says, entails cruel sacrifices, yet the present 
contest must be vigorously continued, The French 
army consists of 581,000 men and 113,000 horses. 
The navy is manned by 62,000 sailors. This force 
must be kept up, and a levy of 140,009 men is de- 
manded. Special inducements are to be offered to 
secure the re-enlistment of those whose term of 
service has expired, in order to secure as large a 
number as possible of trained soldiers. The Em- 
peror also demands authority to contract a new 
loan to meet the expenses of the war. In spite of 
the pressure of the war, he says that the revenues 
of the State have not declined ; the great works of 





public utility are continued, and a bountiful harvest 
has been vouchsafed. New sources of labor have 
been created to obviate the public distress ocea- 
sioned by the high price of provisions. The In- 
dustrial Exhibition, shortly to be opened, will pre- 
sent the remarkable spectacle of a country carrying 
on a war at a distance of 600 leagues, and at the 
same time developing its own internal riches—“ a 
country where the genius of the nation rev els it- 
self in every thing which tends to the glory ot 
France.” ‘The speech of the Emperor was received 
with great applause, and has extorted the warm 
commendation even of the English liberal press, as 
rising fully to the level of the occasion, equaling in 
eloquence, and surpassing in dignity those of the 
first Napoleon, 
THE EASTERN WAR. 

Our advices from the Crimea come down to De- 
cember 20th. Nothing of decided importance has 
occurred since the battle of Inkermann, November 
5th. Both the Russians and the Allies appear to 
have so thoroughly exhausted themselves as to be 
incanable of active efforts. The weather has be- 
come very severe. Incessant rains have set in, 
rendering the plateau occupied by the Allies an 
expanse of mud. It is only by the utmost exer- 
tions that the supplies absolutely essential to the 
English troops are conveyed from Balaklava to 
the positions before Sebastopol, a distance of five 
or six miles. A number of transports containing 
large quantities of supplies have been wrecked by 
a violent storm in the Black Sea. Their loss has 
been severely felt. The English troops suffer 
greatly from fatigue, privation, and exposure. The 
French, owing to their superior system of ambu- 
lance, and the better training of the men in the 
labors of the camp, have been less unfortunate, 
The mortality amoung the Turkish soldiers is very 
serious, It is supposed that the sufferings of the 
Russian soldiers in the field must be even greater 
than those endured by the Allies. They have re- 
ceded from some of their advanced positions, carry- 
ing off all their artillery. The French works have 
been pushed to within 150 yards of the Russian 
batteries. From Sebastopol a succession of noc- 
turnal sallies has been made, chiefly directed 
against the French positions. The Russians are 
uniformly driven back, with considerabje loss, and 
without effecting much damage. The Russian 
outworks have been considerably weakened, and 
they have somewhat contracted their line of de- 
fense; but their interior works have been so far 
strengthened that the fortifications are supposed to 
be absolutely stronger than at the beginning of 
the investment. On the 6th of December, two 
Russian steamers, having six gunboats in tow, 
came out from the harbor, and commenced firing 
upon a French steamer lying close inshore. Upon 
the approach of two English steamers the Russians 
retired. It thus appears that a passage has been 
left among the vessels sunk by the Russians at the 
mouth of the harbor, The opening is wide enough 
to admit of the passage of but a single vessel, and is 
commanded by the Russian batteries. The forces 
of the Allies before Sebastopol are stated to amount 
to 105,000 men, of whom 48,000 French, 23,000 
English, 14,000 Turks, with 20,000 marines, chiefly 
English. Reinforcements are immediately ex- 
pected of 24,000 English and French, and 35,000 
Turks, which will raise the allied forces to 164,000 
men. The troops are anxiously awaiting orders 
for a general assault. 
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Ghitar’s 


LD ENGLAND is a subject which may well 

follow Young America in our monthly editori- 
als; and as we have furnished our readers with 
quite a liberal supply of the latter article, they will 
doubisess be grateful enough to indulge us in a few 
thoughts on the other and less popular topic. It 
may have less to stimulate our self-esteem, or our 
national “ organ of approbativeness ;” still it has a 
deep interest for ourselves, especially in our out- 
ward relations to the civilized and Christianized 
world. Old England, our father-land—or, as we are 
more in the habit of styling it, our mother-land— 
is now hard bested in a war more arduous, more 
critical, more perilous to her rank, if not her very 
existence among nations, than, perhaps, any for- 
mer contest in which she was ever engaged. 

It is a righteous war on her part. The declared 
issue, the real issue, is one in which England has 
the right beyond all question. As far, too, as such 
a conflict can be ever righteously entered into with- 
out a due regard to the best national interests, it is 
an unselfish war. It is a war involving the highest 
questions of the world’s welfare. It is a war on 
which would seem to be staked the destinies of 
Europe. It is a war of civilization against barbar- 
ism, of constitutional liberty against despotism. It 
is a war for supporting the faith of treaties. It is 
undertaken in defense of a weaker nation unjustly 
invaded by a powerful neighbor, and with demands 
utterly destructive of its national independence, 
and even of its very nationality itself. It is a war 
demanded, not simply by the English Ministry— 
who were, in fact, very reluctant to engage in it, 
and with the best reasons for such reluctance—but 
by the great English people. It is a war which 
has enlisted the enthusiasm of all ranks in a nation 
most Christian, most intelligent, most civilized, 
most philanthropic, most like ourselves in all the 
best and higher attributes of humanity. It isa 
war which has the all but unanimous assent of 
a people whose substantial and numerous middle 
class is distinguished, among all others, for a 
healthy moral sense, or a public conscience most 
keenly sensible to right, and most alive to all ques- 
tions of practical philanthropy. It is, last though 
not least among considerations that may be ad- 
duced to our own national feelings, a war waged by 
a people nearly allied to us in all things that should 
constitute a national brotherhood. They are of our 
blood; they are our kindred—our near relations. 
Four or five degrees of consanguinity bring us into 
one family. Our near forefathers sleep in English 
burying-grounds. A generation farther carries us 
back to the days when they cultivated the same 
fields, and dwelt beneath the same roofs, and wor- 
shiped God in the same temples, with those whose 
descendants are now expending their wealth, and 
pouring out their best blood in this most sanguin- 
ary and perilous strife. We, too, are Anglo-Sax- 
ons. There have been times when we have gloried 
in the name, and regarded it as our great badge of 
superiority. But there never was a period when 
we had more reason to be proud of the distinction 
it confers. Who would not feel an emotion of ex- 
ultant pride when he thinks that he is related to 
the heroes of Alma, or that there flows in his veins 
a stream of life akin to that which was so heroically 





poured forth on the sanguinary field of Inkermann ? 


Calle. 


Every thing calls upon us to take part with En- 
gland in this conflict—in feeling at least, with all 
our hearts and souls; and with our hands, too, if 
the safety of the old mother-land should ever re- 
quire our departing from the position of national 
neutrality. And yet how different the fact, how 
greatly opposed to all this the unnatural spectacle 
we actually present, if we may judge from our 
newspapers as at all evidence of the genuine pub- 
lic sentiment. We certainly do not wish to differ 
with the press—much less to censure the press. We 
feel that it would be an unequal conflict. But it is 
impossible to shut the eyes to what we conceive to 
be an unnatural position of our newspapers, both 
secular and religious, on this the greatest issue in 
modern history. The fact can not be denied or dis- 
guised, that in this dread strife between Russia and 
England, the sympathies of the American press are 
mainly if not wholly with the former. The fact, 
we say, can not be disguised, although there is 
sometimes manifested a redeeming sense of shame 
that would seek to give it a less odious appearance. 
Every arrival from Europe reveals it, that many, 
if not the majority of our editors wish well to the 
cause of the Autocrat, and rejoice in the losses and 
perils of old England. 

It may be that this is all seeming. It may come 
from a prudential yet false calculation that such is, 
or would be likely to be, the popular sentiment, 
and that, therefore, it is for the interest of the press 
to appear, at least, to forestall it. If such a cal- 
culation exists, we believe it to be a very mistaken 
one. It relies too much on the supposition of that 
narrow hatred to England which is thought to have 
grown out of former collisions with the parent land, 
and which the small souls of either nation have 
done so much to cherish. We do not believe that 
there is such a public sentiment—or rather, we do 
not believe that there was such a public sentiment 
until the press took steps to create it. In the re- 
ciprocal action upon each other of writer and reader 
—of those who think only through the newspapers, 
and those who in catering for public sentiment are 
only giving and getting back, oftentimes, the fool- 
ish echo of their own voices—in the action and re- 
action, we say, of these classes upon each other, 
there may grow up some such unreal public opin- 
ion, in which both parties are mutually deceivers 
and deceived. This may have also come, at first, 
from caprice, from the desire of being thought bold 
and original in one’s views of public affairs, or from 
a conceit in taking the more paradoxical side of a 
question. But whatever may have been the cause, 
or the beginning of it, such a sentiment does now 
widely exist as far as the press is concerned. 

The version almost always given to the latest 
news shows it unmistakably. Credit is given to 
the Russian rather than the English accounts, al- 
though the duplicity and false faith of the former 
power has been so undeniably proved. The losses 
of the allies are magnified, or every disposition 
manifested to set them at the largest sum. There 
is evident satisfaction in predictions of their ill 
success. Men sitting in their editorial closets, 
men who have never seen a field of battle, or 
learned even the alphabet of military science, do 
not hesitate to criticise the movements and siege 
operations of the allied armies. Lord Raglan and 
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General Canrobert are charged with incompetency 
on the faith of a pablic haranguer, who although 
engaged in exciting revolutions, never exhibited 
any evidence of personal courage, and who repays 
the hospitality and protection of the generous En- 
glish nation by every effort he can make, at this 
critical time, to embarrass the action of its author- 
ities. In short, the whole management and mo- 
rale of the English and French armies are freely 
censured, in a manner which shows how freely they 
would cast still more dishonorable imputations upon 
them if they only dared to do so in the face of facts 
that prove a personal heroism unmatched by any 
thing that ever existed in the grandest days of the 
ancient chivalry. 

Now it may be said that all this comes only from 
that love of truth and fairness for which the Amer- 
ican press is so remarkably distinguished. The 
British have certainly sustained severe losses, why 
should we not tell of it? there is a prospect of their 
failure, why should we not set it before our readers ? 
True—there is no direct answer to this, whatever, 
in some cases, we might think of its sincerity. 
Truth by all means; but then there are two modes 
of telling the truth—in the style and tone of friends, 





or in that of enemies. The language of our news- | 
papers in giving an account of English losses is | 
not generally that of friends. There is a tone of | 
satisfaction, if not of exultation about it which can 
not easily be hidden. The feeling has even gone 
farther than this. Amidst affected condolements 


for the victims of national or ministerial ambition, 
has there not been—or is the supposition altogether 
uncharitable—has there not been, in some quarters, 


an unmistakable manifestation of a wise and pru- 
dential complacency, to say the least, whenever 
there was an opportunity to tell of the ravages of 
cholera among these brave men, or to make predic- 
tions of their anticipated sufferings amidst the 
snows and storms of a Crimean winter. 

Thank God, we may believe that such exhibitions 
have been confined to few. Still it is nothing 
more than what, at other times, and under other 
circumstances has come out of that morbid appetite 
for news and excitement which finally may become 
the very love of evil per se, and which it is some- 
times the tendency of an unrestrained press to call 
forth. Taking it, however, in its best and mildest 
aspect, this attitude toward England does exist. 
It is, on the part of many—we hope not of a ma- 
jority—a position not merely of neutrality, not 
merely of indifference. It is a feeling of positive 
dislike, of real and positive hostility. 

But there are reasons for it, it may be said. Let 
us examine them. The war is not a just war— 
there was no cause for it in any attack of Russia 
upon Turkey; and if there had been, England had 
no right to meddle with it. Now the refutation 
of this consists in the bare presentment of some of 
the plainest, best known facts. Russia had made 
demands upon the Turkish empire, by the granting 
of which it would have become utterly denational- 
ized. They were resisted, just as we would have 
resisted the demands of any European Power to 
take a religious and political supervision of all our 
Roman Catholic population, with the right of ap- 
peal to such foreign Power against what they might 
deem the oppression, or injustice, of our own gov- 
ernment. There were circumstances in the known 








toleration of the Turk, especially as experienced 
by our own American missionaries, and the known 
intolerance of Russia, that made such claim to the | 


last degree odious—more odious, too, from its hy- 
pocrisy than from its political injustice. On the 
rejection of this insolent demand, the stronger 
Power immediately marched its armies into the 
territories of the weaker. Now, in such circum- 
stances, the latter had a right to expect the assist- 
ance of other nations, and they were bound to give 
it. The attack was a wrong to the whole European 
community. Aside from the dangerous prepon- 
derance of physical power which its success would 
have given to the invading party, its impunity 
would have been a moral mischief, a political mis- 
chief, of a still graver kind. It would have de- 
stroyed all security in the Law of Nations, and all 
the hopes of peace that can come from the enforce- 
ment of its observation. 

All honor to the peace societies, and to the good 
and Christian men who through them are endeav- 
oring to bring up our fallen world to the Gospel 
standard. Their error is not so much in their 
grand principle of pacification, as in their mode 
of applying it, or rather not applying it at all, to 
extreme cases. Most certainly, let all gentle means 
be first assayed. So say all sober men. Let no 
pacific step be omitted that can possibly be tried. 
Let there be notes, and protocols, and overtures, 
and patient diplomacy suffering long and trying 
all expedients. In other words, let negotiation 
be carried to its utmost length, as it was carried 
in this case. Every thing before a resort to force. 
But if these avail not, what then? Surely there 
must be something else, or there is no peace. 
Peace is not submission to unjust demands. There 
is no peace between individuals, when one lies 
crushed and crouching at the feet of the other. 
That is not the beautiful thing we call peace, al- 
though there be an absence of all active violence. 
And so is it with nations. Peace is harmony of 
relation ; it is mutual respect of each other’s rights. 
Peace is concord, agreement, pact, compact. Such 
is the root-meaning of its Latin name, from whence 
comes our own word. Its Greek etymology con- 
tains ano less beautiful and significant idea. Peace 
is a binding, a bond, a covenant, a mutual under- 
standing by which each party is intelligently 
bound, whether this be by express contract, or 
arise impliedly out of mutual relations. Hence 
they are keepers of the peace who cause such bonds 
to be observed. They are keepers of the peace 
who bid the strong stand back and hold their 
hands off the weak, and who, on refusal, can com- 
pel them, and do compel them, to obey such bid- 
ding. Even in conflicts among individuals, there 
may be occasions when a resort to other law would 
be too slow a remedy, and there is no other way 
but to knock the bully down. But in respect to 
nations, the whole question assumes a different and 
peculiar aspect, taking it out of the methods, though 
not out of the principle applicable to individual 
cases. War is not necessarily vindictive, as so many 
assume, or like the case of the individual right- 
ing himself. When properly viewed, justifiable 
war is a judicial act, though pronounced by one 
nation because of the want of some higher earthly 
tribunal. But as no nation ought to go to war 
unless indubitably in the right, and then only after 
the exhaustion of patient negotiation, so ought it 
to seek, and to have, the co-operation of other 
powers; and thus the objects of the peace associa- 
tions are realized by their theoretical idea being 
carried out in actual practice. It is a “ congress 
of nations,” but one with authority. It is a “ con- 
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gress of nations” who having exhausted negotia- 
tion, or, in other words, legislative and judicial 
action, are now sitting in executive session for the 
purpose of carrying out the decree. Such execu- 
tion of public law is the true moral suasion ; for it 
is teaching the lawless a lesson in political ethics 
which they will learn in no other way. Thus En- 
gland, France, and Austria are now a congress of 
uations for the purpose of bringing to order the 
barbarion disturber of the public peace. To let 
him have his way, would not be peace. It would 
be the farthest possible from the true idea of peace. 
It would be a vile wrong; it would be gross in- 
justice ; it would be a grating discord, a harsh and 
painful jar upon the world’s moral sense; it would 
be war, and worse than war, in its direst forms. 

We might rest the whole argument on this ques- 
tion of political ethics. But there are utilitarian 
or prudential aspects that are not to be overlooked. 
Successful impunity would have given a great pre- 
ponderance of strength to that one nation from 
whom, above all others, Europe has most to fear. 
Russia at Constantinople, with the unchecked com- 
mand of the Black and Caspian seas, with a supe- 
riority in the Eastern Mediterranean, with all that 
once formed the Turkish empire in Europe and 
Asia, together with Egypt at her feet—pushing on 
her conquests undisturbed toward India and China 
—crowding Sweden and Denmark into the nar- 
rowest quarters, and finally by her fortresses be- 
coming the undisputed mistress of the Baltic, with 
Prussia for her crouching slave, and the other Ger- 
man states her overawed tributaries—all these 
events long threatening, and now about to have 
their successful commencement in the submission 
of the Sultan—all this, we say, made more and 
more imperative the reasons for suppressing what, 
aside from these momentous prudential issues, 
eught to be suppressed as a violation of political 
ethics, and, in this sense, a common wrong to all 
the nations of the earth. Such is the wrong which 
comes from every act of national aggression that 
is suffered to be perpetrated with impunity. 

On the broad ground, then, of the law of nations 
—on every consideration of the world’s moral and 
physical welfare—Turkey was right in resisting 
the unjust demands of Russia, and England was 
right in helping her. But there was another item 
to be taken into account. England had treaties 
with this wronged and invaded nation. She was 
bound by solemn compact to guarantee the integ- 
rity of her national independence; and when the 
demand for its fulfillment came, there was but one 
answer to be made to the requisition. It was the 
simplest of all questions of right, the obligation of 
contract, yet concurring with all these other rea- 
sons, ethical as well as prudential, in producing a 
case of as perfect political righteousness as was 
ever recorded in the annals of history. 

With the Czar there was no such necessity. He 
had only to let Turkey alone, to keep his armies 
out of her provinces, and to mind his own proper 
business in creating as good a civilization as he 
could in the vast barbarian region that Providence 
had placed under his care. Had he done so, the 
peace of Europe would have been preserved. The 
reluctance on the other side to engage in the war 
is well known. It was made the reproach of the 
British ministry by the very writers whose hostil- 
ity has only become the more embittered by the 
evidences of their present activity. 

England, then, was in the right. This ought to 





have been enough for every editor and every states- 
man of principle. England was in the right, and 
on this account alone, all our enthusiasm should 
have gone with her in the conflict. England 
was in the right, and this should have been kept 
solely and steadily in view by us, without looking 
back to past unhappy differences, or sideways to 
any contemptible cod-fish disputes, or Greytown 
bickerings. England was in the right in a war with 
the great monster despotism of the earth, and we 
should have been so absorbed in this single ques- 
tion of right, as to allow no differences of opinion 
on the mere form of constitutional government— 
seeing that each nation enjoyed the glorious sub- 
stance—to prevent our going heart and soul with 
her in the terrific struggle. All our trifling differ- 
ences with the mother-land may easily be settled 
hereafter, as they have been before. In the hour 
of magnanimity which succeeds the hour of tri- 
umph, she may calmly take a lesson from us in re- 
spect to reform in her own institutions, as well as 
to the measure of effort she should put forth for the 
common cause of constitutional freedom in Europe. 
But whatever may be our differences on any of 
these questions, we say again, England was in the 
right, and for all right seeking minds this was 
enough. It should have commanded our deepest 
national and individual sympathies in her right- 
eous cause. 

But England is hostile to us. We read in our 
infallible oracles of ominous designs entertained by 
her against this country. This feeling is mainly 
cherished by some of the foreign correspondents of 
our newspapers. Among these gentlemen there 
are those whom we may truly and unaffectedly ad- 
mire as models of truthfulness. Confining them- 
selves to patent and accessible facts, the informa- 
tion they convey is of the most reliable, as well as 
of the most useful kind. Others of these ‘‘ Men of 
Letters” seem to be possessed of the mythical ring 
of Gyges, by means of which they enter invisibly 
into all the cabinets of Europe, and penetrate their 
most hidden counsels. They tell us that England 
is not only continually engaged in thwarting our 
diplomacy respecting Cuba and Mosquito kings, 
but is actually intending, at some convenient op- 
portunity, to bombard our towns. To be sure—for 
all this there is not a particle of proof. The evi- 
dence derived from the manifest interest of Eng- 
land to be on good terms with us, as well as from 
the earnest professions of her leading men, is all 
the other way. And yet, in the face of interest, 
and the highest probability, there is yet cherished 
this morbid feeling of distrust toward a people with 
whom there is every motive, physical, moral, and 
political, to be on terms of closest friendship and 
alliance. 

But again, England is selfish in this war. There 
is no argument that meets us so frequently in the 
newspapers, or is so often echoed back by the class 
of readers whose “‘thinking for themselves” is ever 
the parrot-like repetition of the very language and 
ideas of the morning sheet. England is selfish in 
all this, say this original and independent class of 
reasoners. The argument is false, but its false- 
hood is exceeded by its superlative folly. It isa 
very foolish argument, however common it may 
be, because in its simplicity it so utterly ignores our 
own national history. Heroic we doubtless have 
been, brave we have been, righteous have been our 
wars, but where is it that they have not been sel- 
fish? Do we not lay ourselves open here to a re- 
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tort from others, especially from those who do not | sonia of the State to the single man does doubt- 


know our own worth as well as we know it our- | 
selves? We are, undoubtedly, the greatest people 
in the world. The assertion is warranted by our | 


| 


less hold true to a certain extent, and is to be 


maintained for many purposes; but in this com- 
parison of the nation to the individual, it should 


immense territory, our rapidly increasing popula. | be the individual of the largest relations, and 
tion, our free government, our growing power, and | whose single sphere takes in the widest circle of 


the universally known enterprise of our citizens. | subordinate interests. 


We are the most intelligent people, the most en- 
lightened, the best educated, the most just, the 
most liberal, the most disinterestedly generous to- 
ward all other nations, especially toward feeble 
sister republics on our own continent. We are the 
freest people on earth, the most independent in our 
thinking, the most tolerant of all other men’s think- 
ing ; we give the widest license to the utterance of all 
sentiments, on all subjects. The aim of ovr nation- 
ality is the largest freedom of all men of the whole 
human race, Our Puritan fathers came over here 
for the very purpose of establishing the democratic 
principle—the religious and Puritan sternness, to- 
gether with their theological dogmatism, were only 
subordinate and collateral traits of character. Our 
Cavalier forefathers brought with them in embryo 
the Jeffersonian doctrines, and the resolutions of 
ninety-eight. From the days of Raleigh and Vane 
have these seeds been germinating, and we now 
stand forth the representatives and the champions of 
the widest liberty to all men in all the world. Our 
whole history, too, has been the practical carrying 
out of this national justice and generosity. ‘‘See- 
ing, then, that these things are not to be spoken 
against,” as was well observed by the wise town 


clerk of Ephesus in his speech to the patriotic 
shrine-builders of that city—‘ seeing these things 


are not to be spoken against,” nor written against, 
we, of course, make them the ground of our politi- 
cal oratory, of our popular lecturing, and our pa- 
triotic editorials. 

But others do not see so much disinterestedness 
in our past history. They discover, or pretend to 
discover, not a little human nature in our public 
men, or public servants as they style themselves. 
They may doubt, or pretend to doubt, whether the 
editors of New York are more honest and more 
intelligent than those of Liverpool or London. 
In their national blindness and stubbornness they 
may raise the questions, whether public opinion 
on all subjects does not find as free vent in England 
as in America—whether the moral sense of the 
substantial population of Great Britain is not as 
healthy, as keenly sensitive to right, and as influ- 
ential with national authorities, as any similar love 
of right is known to be among ourselves—and 
finally, whether public men in the British Parlia- 
ment, and the British Cabinet, may not be as pure, 
as disinterested, as free from party feeling, or 
factious, or sectional motive, as the public men at 
Washington or Albany. Thus he might doubt, 
however plain the matter may be to ourselves. 
He might raise a question whether our wars haye 
been always and wholly disinterested. He might 
be very unreasonable in this, or in the spirit and 
temper with which he made the charge; but in all 
seriousness, and with the highest reason might he 
maintain, that if a national conflict were wholly 
disinterested, it could hardly, in the present state 
of the world, be either intrinsically righteous or 
outwardly justifiable. 

What do we mean by selfishness as applied to a 
mation? As used of an individual the term is 
plain enough; but when predicated of national 
action the idea becomes more complicated. The 





The nation acts as one 
man, and yet it may be said, that in this one 
existence we call the State, there is a plurality of 
powers and responsibilities, from which it follows 
that the duties which the State owes to itself are 
much wider than those the individual owes to him- 
self. Of course, then, there can not be the same 
rule or measure of selfishness. This division of 
powers and responsibilities in a State is the greater, 
and the more numerous, in proportion to the free- 
dom inherent in its constitution—in other words, 
the sovereignty of pure law which is to the State 
what reason is to the individual. A despotism 
may act from a single will, and may thus some- 
times seem to act heroically, or chivalrously, while 
this irresponsible will is cruelly disregardful of 
the national interests as well as the interests of the 
world. Thus Nicholas affects to be fighting for 
religion, and has made his stupid subjects believe 
it, while to some minds England may exhibit the 
aspect of prudential calculation. So a wild demo- 
cracy may act from popular impulse. It, too, may 
have the appearance of disinterestedness, while in 
rejecting all calculation it may be only a throwing 
off of all responsibility ; it does not estimate expe- 
diencies, but it may only be because the blind feel- 
ing is too intensely selfish to be capable of reason- 
ing. In a constitutional State, the public acts 
being neither those of a single will, nor of a single 
unchecked popular impulse, must more or less take 
this appearance of prudential estimate. The State 
is one corporate existence to all without, but with- 
in, in proportion to its freedom, are wide diversities 
of relations and responsibilities. There is, in such 
cases a present administration acting not for them- 
selves but for the people, and there is a present 
age acting for posterity. Thus viewed, the duties 
and interests of a nation demand a rule of judging, 
and an estimate of selfishness, quite different from 
that of the individual. The interests of a nation 
may be the interests of a large part, and that the 
highest part, of the human race. They may in- 
volve the interests of civilization, of Christianity, 
of Europe, of the world. 

In this way what the political sophist declaims 
against as selfishness, may be the truest righteous- 
ness. Granting, then, that along with other rea- 
sons, it may have been in the minds of the British 
statesmen that the time had come to act in defense 
of their Eastern empire, what rational right has 
any one, on that account, to stigmatize the war as 
selfish? Was it the selfishness of Russell, or 
Aberdeen, or Palmerston? What were they to 
gain by it individually? They knew too well, 
from the past history of English administrations, 
how much personal and official peril they would 
incur by the possible reverses of such a war, and 
hence, perhaps, one reason of their extreme reluc- 
tance. No—it was the command of the English 
people, the noble, generous, English people, that 
right-loving race to whom we are proud of being 
akin, that urged them on. It was the voice of this 
free and intelligent people, declaring that the time 
had come for the ebservance of treaties, for the 
righting of the broken law of nations, and last, yet 
not less just, nor, therefore, less honorable—for 
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making a careful calculation as to how much the 
preservation of old England, or of her political rank 
in Europe and in the East was worth for posterity 
and the world. 

But the British statesmen were not sincere. Why 
not? What had they to gain by duplicity ? Nicho- 
las might play that game; for he had no one to 
detect him, or who would charge him with it in 
his own dominions. But a British ministry have 
upon them the eyes of a jealous parliament, of a 
still more jealous press, and of a nation pre-emi- 
nent for intelligence. Do such considerations secure 
honest men among our own public servants? Do 


they make our cabinets honest, our congressmen | 


honest, our editors honest? So we say. Why, 
then, should not the same causes have the same 
effect on Russell, Aberdeen, Gladstone, and the 
editor of the London Times? 

The Russian correspondence has been brought 
up as an evidence to the contrary. We regret that 
our space does not permit us to go into the close 
consideration of this, or do more than express the 
earnest conviction, derived from the most careful 
study, that seldom have there been state papers 
more honorable to their authors, than those against 
which some have uttered so much reproach. We 
can only give our conclusions here, without our 
reasons. ‘These letters were certainly courteous, 
nay, even courtier-like, it may be said; they did 
not call Nicholas a robber and a barbarian; it 
would not have been wise to have used any such 
language of indignant rebuke as Kossuth and Cob- 
den would have had them do; they evidently 
wrote like men who were not talking to Buncombe, 


as our phrase is; and yet they were firm, clear, 
explicit, unhesitating in their opposition to a scheme 
which they regarded as a public wrong, as well as 


a national injury. The correspondence speaks for 
itself to every careful reader; but the great diffi- 
culty is, the reading of such papers, as they ought 
to be read, costs time, and patience, and study. All 
this is irksome, and, therefore, there are few who 
will take the pains necessary to a right judgment. 
To read the slashing newspaper paragraph, and 
then to fancy it our own thinking, because such 
has become a daily and habitual process—this is 
easy—this is perfectly plain and simple, too, and 
therefore, to many minds, it must be the surest, 
because the easiest, road to truth. 

But why did they not engage in the war sooner? 
We might content ourselves on this point, with 
showing the inconsistency, to give it no worse 
name, of those who censure its reluctant com- 
mencement, while its vigorous prosecution, since 
the invasion of the Crimea, only brings out more 
distinctly their feeling against England. But the 
whole subject is too serious a one for such small 
game. It suggests ideas respecting the nature and 
issue of the present war in Europe of the most mo- 
mentous kind, and which would fully answer the 
question often so flippantly put. Why were they 
so reluctant to engage in this renewed strife of the 
nations? Why did they previously exhaust every 
means and hope of negotiation, even at the risk 
of their personal popularity ? It was because they 
were far-seeing statesmen, and withal, benevolent 
and Christian men. It was, too, because with all 
their sagacity, they could not tell how near it might 
be to the close of the 19th century before this war 
should terminate. The bloody commencement is 
an index of what it may be, but it needed not this 
to make an honest administration pause reluctate, 





try all things, yield all things but right and na- 
tional faith, and national existence, rather than 
rashly engage in a conflict involving such tremen- 
dous issues. 

There are also other views of this war that have 
for us an especial interest. The tolerance of the 
Turk to the American missionaries had much to 
do with arousing the zeal of Nicholas for his charge, 
the Greek Church. His claim of tolerance for his 
“‘eo-religionists,” as some style them, was simply 
a claim that they should be tolerated in their in- 
tolerance to all seceders from their communion. 
The facts, besides being known through our mis- 
sionary journals, were clearly brought out in an 
able speech of Lord Shaftsbury in the British par- 
liament; but we can not dwell upon them. The 
present state of Europe, both in its conservative 


‘and revolutionary aspects as connected with the 


present war, might furnish a rich subject of edito- 
rial discussion. The interest of such a topic va- 
ries, of course, with the current of events; but 
there can hardly be any change in European pol- 
itics which could diminish its importance. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

E are glad to publish the following letter, 

because it treats of little annoyances from 
which most of our readers must have suffered, and 
which nobody ever finds time to mention. Yet 
the truth is that the comfort of life depends upon 
little things, and not upon the great events. A 
man who was to be hung in the morning would 
not wish to lie in damp sheets, nor would a mer- 
chant who knew that he was to fail next week be 
any more reconciled, for that reason, to underdone 
turkey. There is an insolent swagger of mock- 
heroism which is very fond of saying, when a man 
complains that he has the toothache, “‘ Well, what’s 
that? suppose you had broken your leg!” It is 
not easy to discover the wit or wisdom of such a 
reply, which generally springs from a coarse na- 
ture and a want of sympathy. It goes upon the 
assumption that discomfort and deprivation are 
the normal state of man. For our own part, we 
have no ‘idea of liking, nor of professing to like, 
slack-baked bread, because the cake might have 
been burnt to a cinder. 

There is a remedy which our scornful friend has 
not thought of. 

Discharge the cook. 

There is no more obvious nor common mistake 
than the supposition that because a hero can en- 
dure every thing, therefore it is a want of heroism 
not to put up with every thing. 

“Pooh! pooh!” says old Hunx ; “ suppose your 
feet are wet! Are you such a baby as to take cold ? 
Can’t you stand a little damp? Here, put Miss 
Nancy to bed!” 

If it were worth while to answer such a man, it 
might be suggested that wet feet were not pleas- 
ant—that the Lord made man to go on the earth, 
and not in the water. 

“Pooh! pooh!” old Hunx would say to a fish ; 
‘what are you flapping about? Can’t you stand 
a little air and good hard ground? Don’t make 
such a row; only be quiet, and you'll be gutted 
and fixed all in good time.” 

Hunx passes for a hero. He ruins his health 
by thanking God that Ae can eat whatever is set 
before him; he has no dainty stomach—not he ; 
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and so he bolts slack bread, and tough meat, and | 
all the garbage of public tables. He can get on | 
without washing every morning—he hopes he | 
doesn’t require to be scrubbed like a tavern floor. 
He talks loud, and swaggers and blusters, and ha- | 
ha’s in a melancholy manner, as if noise were wit, | 
and bluster fun, and a general row extreme so- | 
ciability. ‘“ I’m too good for nothing, and nothing’s 
too good for me,” says Hunx, with silly vanity. 

But let any favorite plan fail, let him lose a few 
hundred dollars, let him be cornered by any real | 
misfortune, and lo! Hunx collapses. He who | 
was so great in little things is very small in great 
things. Ten to one, we say, that the man who 
values his health so much that he will not eat the 
stuff called dinner at the tavern, will consider that 
health worth fighting for more valiantly when the 
coach is stopped by robbers, much more valiantly 
indeed than he who so little respected the decen- 
cies of existence that he actually drank that whit- 
ish-green liquid called coffee in the tavern vernac- 
ular. Who would fight for a body made up of 
such materials! 

The eloquent appeals and protests of our corre- 
spondent have really affected our own equanimity. 
But we have traveled in other years, and know that 
no man can really enjoy the prospect of a lovely 
landscape with a grain of dust in his eye; so are 
we convinced that the profoundest pleasure of trav- 
el is known only to those who would not walk in 
shoes that pinched, nor smoke cigars when they 
were made sick by them, nor eat things that were 
sure to occasion headache and dyspepsia. We 
cordially advise our young friends to save their 
heroism for real crises. In any world where Hunx 
is a hero, heroism is unknown. 

Now we will introduce the letter, begging our 
sweet readers not to hold us responsible for the in- 
dignation and denunciation of our correspondent : 


“ Dear Easy CuArrn—Business has driven me 
to the West during the winter months, and I have 
been laughing bitterly at old Bishop Berkeley the 
whole way. While ‘ the course of empire’ is tak- 
ing its way westward, I prefer to remain in the 
East. When it has arrived, and is settled, then I 
shall be glad to see if it is any better than the old 
state of things. If I could only have been boxed 
up in Boston, and safely delivered on the banks of 
the Mississippi, I should have been contented ; and 
I don’t doubt every body else would have been 
satisfied. There is nothing to see on the way. In 
the winter the landscape is extinguished under 
dingy snow and dull gray fogs. The trees stand 
dripping wretchedly, and you approach every town 
through the shabbiest possible suburbs—tumble- 
down shanties and shops, with a relieving view of 
back-yards and windows. 

“Then along the ‘ New York Central’ you have 
the stately stations at every city. I like to hear 
the democratic American, with his legs over as 
many seats as he can subject to them, with his wide- 
waving hands and loud-wagging tongue, declaim 
through his nose at the despotic governments which 
pretend to be paternal, and in the pauses of his 
spitting and snatches of negro songs, reviling a 
state of society of which he has never had any ex- 
perience. Presently he puts his feet down to step 
out into a damp and dark wooden shed, full of 
every kind of inconvenience, swarming with an 
eager crowd, and no one to tell them where to go; 


or not choosing to do, the very things for which 
they are made officials ; every body and every thing 
in a wild uproar and confusion—children crying, 
women rushing and bumping about with bundles 
and babies, men munching apples and swearing— 
a momentary Babel, perfectly free and independ- 
ent, with the largest liberty of going wrong and 
doing wrong to every individual. 

“'Yhis is our railroad station. In the terrible 
despotic countries the details of travel are managed 
so that you are not in danger of losing your lug- 
gage, temper, time, and money whenever the train 
stops. An official is a personage who holds office 
for a particular purpose, and he fulfills it. If you 
are going wrong, he tells you so; and if you ask 
him whether you are going right, he does not slam 
the door in your face, or give you an answer as if 
he were making you a present of a thousand dol- 
lars. Doors through which you are not to pass are 
locked. Doors through which you are not to pass 
till a certain time, are locked until that time. If 
you think fit to rage, and assert the inalienable 
rights of man by breaking your shins against the 
door, you may enjoy that period satisfactorily. 
But if you break the door also, then the inalienable 
rights of other men (of which a pseudo-democracy 
is so carefully negligent) are involved, and you 
are put behind doors more securely locked. Of 
course it is all very tyrannical, but still it is for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, which, 
you will remember, is the motto of your fayor- 
ite journal,‘ The Bungtown Banner and Foe to 
Tyrants.’ 

“The truth is, that there is no more comparison 
in the comfort of traveling between the realms of 
one of the tyrants to which the Bungtown Banner 
opposes such an unbending front and the free and 
equal dominions of ‘the States,’ than there is be- 
tween the spacious, stately, convenient, and beau- 
tiful station-houses in those realms, and the dingy, 
dismal, wooden shanties which serve to distil rain 
and gloom upon the enlightened American when he 
reaches what is called a dépét at home. Where 
the railway is managed by government, it is man- 
aged well for the comfort and pleasure of the pas- 
senger. You never find yourself going to Rouen 
when you meant to go to Lyons. Your neighbor 
is not permitted to hang his filthy boots over the 
back of the seat under your nose—nor to peel apples 
and throw the parings at the stove—nor to roar 
songs which you do not wish your wife and daugh- 
ter to hear—nor to spit and spew until you go by 
water rather than by land. In fact, just as restless 
boys are made to behave themselves in school, for 
the sake of the general comfort—which is the purest 
democratic principle—so men are made to behave 
themselves in cars and diligences. 

‘“‘ Suppose you are an American citizen, and be- 
long to the biggest and most braggadocio country 
in the world, does that give you any right to assail 
my boots with your saliva, my ears with your 
howling and oaths, and my sense of decency with 
general disgust? Because you are an American 
citizen must you cease to be a gentleman? Be- 
cause you are an American citizen must you fling 
apple parings against a hot iron stove, and fill a 
small close car with horrid odors? Because you 
are an American citizen must you laugh, and whis- 
tle, and sing as if you were in a desert? Can't 
American citizens sit up straight, and talk without 
slang or swearing? Can’t an American citizen eat 





the few officials who are seen either not knowing, 


the peel of his apple, or, if he deesn’t like it, throw 
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it out of the window? Must an American citizen, 
when he has bought a pie that he doesn’t find to his 
taste, throw it under the stove or on the floor, and 
make very loud and very poor jokes at the expense 
of the boy who sold it? Above all, can not an 
American citizen refrain from eating rank cheese in 
hot cars, dropping the crumbs, to be smashed and 
slipped over, until, with cheese, and apple-parings, 
and pea-nuts, and bad pies wasting under the stove, 
and a copious libation of tobacco juice, such a fetid 
steam possesses the car, that he is a brave man 
who reaches the next inviting station without an 
oath or a headache ? 

“* Why also must American mothers at the West 
instantly betake themselves to cars upon the birth 
of ababy? Half of the winter I have been shut 
up in a nursery on wheels, My dear Easy Chair, 
you know that I have no objection to babies in the 
abstract, but I have to babies in the cars. And 
why, when they kick, and plunge, and scream be- 
cause they are cross and uncomfortable—which 
they have a perfect right to be, and which I cer- 
tainly would be if I were a baby*—why must the 
simple mamma put her hand to the darling’s head 
andysay, apologetically, and loud enough to be 
heard by the whole car, 

“* Ah! has Dorcas-Maria a bad headache this 
morning ?” 

“My dear madam, babies never have bad head- 
aches in the morning; but they are often and nat- 
urally very cross in cars. I wish I had the liber- 
ty of crying and kicking when I feel cross in the 
cars, 

“Then there are railroad dinners!—Oh! my 
dear Easy Chair, I used to think nothing could 
surpass the horror of ‘a feed’ upon the Erie Rail- 
road—but I have found deeper depths. 

“The cars stop. A sharp voice roars, ‘Ten 
minutes to dinner.’ A stampede of passengers en- 
sues. They rush at two long tables, covered with 
plates of mashed potato, and small bits of hard 
ham, and impossible-looking beef. Every body 
immediately plunges into every thing. The hog 
in man is instantly manifested. Men take their 
knives from their mouths to put them into butter 
and salt. Nobody helps his neighbor—but a wild 
Irishman asks if you will have mutten, turkey, or 
pork. You select, and it is brought. Shut your 
eyes, and proceed. . 

“*Sarce, Sir!’ says a filthy wench, dumping 
down a small plate full of a liquefied black mess— 
which directly ends your dinner. 

“* Beefsteak, Sir?’ hisses the wild waiter; for 
beefsteak has become one of our peculiar institu- 
tions, and only with great dexterity and chronic 
disgust can it be avoided. 

“‘The moment the crowd invested the tables, an 
unpleasant-looking woman, with a huge pail of 
some stagnant-looking liquor, began rushing along 
the line of diners and pouring from the pail into 
the cup of every guest. It was coffee, ready milked 
and sugared. Coffte! good heavens! and Father 
Mathew wants to persuade the world that such 
stuff is better for the coats of the human stomach 
than the juice of the grape! I venture to bet any 
sum that the amount of misery to the human fam- 
ily would be greatly lessened, if every railroad 
passenger in the State of Ohio drank at dinner a 
cupful of Longworth’s Catawba instead of this 
nauseous preparation called coffee. They drink 





* Evidently.—Note by the Easy Chair. 





more dyspepsia and suffering for the unborn gene- 
rations in that mixture than they would easily be- 
lieve. 

“ But just as I am ready to begin eating, I see 
that every body is done, and is paying a York shil- 
ling at the door to the proprietor. 

“** Time’s up—all aboard !’ shouts the conductor. 
Another stampede, and the train is under way. 

“Now, my friend, is life really so short that the 
American citizen can not allow time enough to eat 
his dinner? or ix that country so desperately well 
worth living in where you go too fast to live at 
all? Why not take half an hour longer for dinner 
every day, and arrive half an hour later at the end 
of your journey? You are the greatest of fools to 
be railing at other countries, where travel is made 
delightful, not only by the myriad objects of his- 
torical and poetic interest, but by the amenities of 
its arrangements—where you are not compelled to 
swallow half-masticated morsels of meat that should 
never be eaten at all, nor choke with draughts of 
a stuff that nobody but an American citizen would 
ever think of drinking, because the train may slip 
off and leave you. There is time, there is order. 
You shall eat your dinner comfortably, and then 
you shall mount betimes and travel safely. You 
will find every convenience, and the little stations 
along the road (as in Baden) shall each be a pic- 
ture as you pass. 

“When I travel in my own country, dear Easy 
Chair, I had rather be any thing else than an 
American citizen. I am peffectly loyal to the 
principles of my Government—but I can not find 
the connection between filth of every kind, disgust, 
distaste, discomfort, and Democracy. If they are 
indissolubly connected, why, then, as I can indi- 
vidually think in my heart what I please, I prefer 
the chances of a despotism! 

“ There is, in truth, no tyranny like that of an 
ignorant Democracy. The American citizen may 
swell as much as he pleases, but he is far from be- 
ing the most agreeable human figure that a trav- 
eler encounters. What do I care that you bully 
me with your doctrine of the rights of man, if you 
won't leave me my right to be pleased or dis- 
pleased with what I choose? Here you are, some- 
where, angry with this letter of mine to my old 
friend Easy Chair, because it says that the Ameri- 
can citizen upon his travels is a very tobacco-spit- 
ting, noisy, dirty individual. You denounce ‘the 
Hapsburg’ for imprisoning Silvio Pellico, who 
aimed to destroy the Hapsburg’s power, and, by 
implication, his life; and you would jeer me for 
being aristocratic and ‘ stuck up,’ because I prefer 
fresh air and clean food to the atmosphere of a car 
and the ‘ spread’ of a railroad dinner. Let a well- 
dressed man venture among a group of free and 
independent American citizens in shabby clothes— 
will he hear suggestions, innuendoes, remarks, or 
not? Will there be an air of, ‘ Blast me! suppose 
your coat is cleaner than mine, do you want to 
fight?’ or not? 

“ Democracy is very apt to confound rights with 
requirements. A man may have a right to what 
he can honestly get; but you have no right to my 
gettings. In general, if the individual is not to 
be better cared for in all the details of life by a 
democracy, what’s the use of it? Governments 
are for the welfare of the governed. But if my 
welfare is better subserved by a form which does 
not allow some of my theories than by one which 
does, I shall let the theories go, and take the com- 
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fort. Lamartine said no wiser thing during his 
short and splendid dictatorship, than asking if the 
French people meant to wreck the Revolution upon 
a theory? If the practical operation of Democracy 
is to be perpetual jealousy of the better foot and 
whiter hand, let us either hush our fine eloquence 
about ‘man,’ or confess that the philosophy of De- 
mocracy is Procrustean, and ineffably mean—aim- 
ing to make and keep every man of the dimensions 
of every other, 

“ As for traveling, dear Easy Chair, I know that 
that is dependent upon many things. For instance, 
I do not suppose that we can have comfort, or com- 
parative decency, in traveling upon routes along 
which pours the great current of emigration. The 
Western cars must be excessively disagreeable 
places for a long time to come. But I have no in- 
tention of calling them agreeable because they are 
American ; and I sincerely compassionate all whose 
necessities call them West, at a season when the 
fields and woods are gray, and when the windows 
of the cars must be kept closed. 

““T am too good a Democrat to allow that dirt is 
democratic. On the contrary, I insist, that, if we 
are on the right track, we must come to greater 
results in life, and in all details, than have ever 
been achieved. Is art to be dependent upon ab- 
solutism? Can there be no pictures where there 
are no popes nor kings, no statues without grand 
dukes and emperors? Can we have no temples, 
no gardens, no public works of general utility and 
beauty, because we take care of ourselves? We 


may mistake many times, and not easily find the 
way ; but he is no lover of men, any more than he 


is a sound politician, who does not see that the 
hope and charm of a Republic lies in the universal 
welfare, and in the perfection of details. It is 
foolish to rail at monarchies until we can do better, 
as well as think better. If a Republic can not give 
me clean cars, and sweet air, and a monarchy can, 
so far the monarchy is better. 

“ You remember how we all railed at Dickens’s 
‘ Notes,’ and how we have never forgiven him. 
He is angry now, as well as we, and in the preface 
to the popular edition of his works he takes occa- 
sion to say that he still holds to the truthfulness 
of his representations. 

“And so do I, I insist that there has never 
been so good a description of an American table 
@héte, and the proceedings thereat, as in the 
‘ Notes’ and in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ We are the 
loudest braggers and the thinnest skinned of any 
people in the world, If we don’t wish the world to 
laugh at us, let us refrain from ridiculous situations. 
It was idle to say in a rage to Dickens, that there 
were things just as absurd at home. He knew it 
better than we did; and it was mainly through 
his infinitely amusing accounts of it that we knew 
it at all. And as for the cry of base ingratitude, 
I really hope that the many hospitable gentlemen 
who entertained Mr. Dickens did not wish him to 
put his dinner into his eyes instead of his mouth; 
and it is never to be forgotten, in this memorable 
Dickens difference, that he commented upon mat- 
ters and habits which every traveler can observe— 
which lie patent to the blindest eyes. 

“In any case, an observing American could 
write a hundred-fold harder book upon our foibles 
and unnecessary habits than any foreigner has 
ever done; and for my part, as I know enough to 
try to keep clean, and to behave like a man and 
not like a pig, I don’t wish any of the weak breth- 





ren to plead that it is a new country, in extenua- 
tion of our little enormities. For the very reason 
that it is a new country, do let it be a decent coun- 
try. Begin right, or we shall end wrong. 

“Think of traveling a hundred miles straight 
away from any of our large cities into the country, 
and a little off the line of railways. What a bed 
you will have! What stuff to eat, what stuff to 
drink! What a little vicious iron stove to heat your 
room red-hot, and leave it in an hour stone-cold ! 
What a pleasant place the bar-room is! What 
prompt attendance you get! How you are tempt- 
ed to remain and bring your family in the summer! 
What a pleasing sense of attention to your wants 
on the part of the host and hostess! How deeply 
you feel that here is a man whose business and 
pride is to keep a public house, and who does it, as 
every man does what is for his interest and pleas- 
ure! 

“Now these things are true of all king-ridden 
countries, and if you are obliged to travel, they are 
much more important than a good many more im- 
portant things. 

“* If you find them slight things, it is because you 
have never traveled. I grant that it is better to 
have a poor dinner than to have your leg smashed 
in a railroad collision. But if that is the Ameri- 
can alternative, I shall sail for the calmer latitudes, 
where we move more slowly, and live longer and 
more pleasantly. 

““T write this, my dear Easy Chair, from what is 
called, I believe, the Queen City of the West. 
When I hear that, I find myself repeating ‘ Cophe- 
tua loved a beggar maid,’ and you will remember 
he ultimately made her his queen. The Queen 
City—and I have been in pensive Florence, sitting 
upon the yellow Arno, with history for its memory ; 
I have seen elegant Dresden, leaning upon the 
graceful hills of the Elbe, and holding the Sistine 
Madonna to its heart ; and Naples rising as Venus 
rose from that summer sea, and polished Paris, 
and grand and gloomy London, and gay Vienna 
—and this is the Queen City ! 

“ Frankly, dear Easy Chair, we have many things 
to be proud of, but our cities are not among the 
number. 

“*Twenty years ago, Sir,’ says an animated 
subject of the Queen City, ‘there was scarcely the 
sign of a town here.’ 

“So I should think. There is no doubt of it. 
And twenty times twenty years will pass before a 
man shall have any kind of emotion as he ap- 
proaches the city, for any reason that the city it- 
self can furnish. 

“The American citizen is the sublimest or the 
silliest object going. But he is only sublime when 
his behavior accords in some degree with his op- 
portunities. He is more intelligent than the peo- 
ple of most other countries. But they are all bet- 
ter bred than he. 

“T like to hear the American citizen arriving in 
a public hotel after midnight. Ding-dong, ting- 
ling, go ail the bells, and his tongue wags in loud 
talk. He stamps along the corridor to his room. 
Bang goes the democratic door. It opens again, 
and slam go the free and independent boots of the 
American citizen, thundering.through the corridor, 
and bang goes the door again. Of course he has a 
perfect right. Itis his hired room. He pays two 
dollars or two and a half dollars a day for it, and 
being his home for the time, where can a man slam 
his door and whang his boots down, if not in his 
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own house? It is part of the inalienable rights of 
man to make a noise in a hotel. Of course; and 
other men have no inalienable rights. Because you 
have arrived late, and I am to leave early, I have 
no inalienable right to my quiet sleep. The truth 
is, that a man who thunders along a hall, and 
slams boots and door after midnight, is an unman- 
nerly, indecent fellow, who never should be admit- 
ted into decent hotels at all. And if it is not demo- 
cratic to lay your boots out softly, and to steal si- 
lently by the doors of sleeping men, then let it be 
aristocratic, or despotic, or whatever you please, 
but let us have that, and omit the rights of man 
until morning. Good manners, thoughtfulness, 
and consideration of others, are manly and Chris- 
tian, whatever they are not; and the brawling 
noise of an American hotel is a constant reproach 
upon American manners. 

“You will think that I have eaten a very bad 
dinner, or have slept on a very hard bed, to say 
such things of my beloved mother-country or fa- 
ther-land. But when it is as easy to bake bread 
twenty minutes as ten, and to close doors softly as 
with a bang, and to creep along halls instead of 
stamping, and to throw peels out of the window, 
and to talk in a low key, and not to yawn so that 
every body within hearing is made acquainted with 
the fact that you are fatigued; and to remember 
that people on the next seat don’t care to know 
about your very uninteresting private affairs; in 
fact, when it is so easy to remember, and so very 
obvious, that you are of very little importance to 
any body else, although you are an American citi- 
zen with undoubted privileges and inalienable 
rights, it seems unnecessary to do precisely the 
contrary, and give the sting to all the stories of 
foreign travelers, 

“Mr, Dion Bourcicault, we understand, is pre- 
paring a book upon America. Do you suppose 
Mr. Dion Bourcicault travels by all the trains 
without seeing the fun? Do you suppose Mr. 
Dion Bourcicault is not going to ‘ sauce you’ with 
your own apple-peels and cheese-parings? And 
do you suppose you are not going to fly into a 
great rage with Mr. Dion Bourcicault when he tells 
John Bull and the rest of the werld what he saw 
you doing in your cars, and steamers, and hotels ? 
Take down that very ill-favored boot from its con- 
spicuous position upon the back of the seat; spit 
out of the window; if you don’t like your pies say 
nothing about it; don’t try to be funny with the 
apple-boys, for you always break down; it is not 
worth while for you to sing, for you have no voice, 
and you don’t know the tune; don’t try to bolt 
your dinner, coffee, pies, turkey, beef-steak (of 
course), and ‘sarce,’ in one minute ; and in general, 
if you don’t wish to be called disgusting, cease to 
be so. And when you are called so, instead of send- 
ing somebody else somewhere, see whether you 
have not been disgusting, and you will probably 
find that you have been. 

“So much for the free and independent Amer- 
ican citizen, and his traveling morals and manners, 
my dear Easy Chair. You, sitting comfortably at 
home, know very little of these things. Perhaps 
they seem to you exaggerations—I wish they 
were. 

“Perhaps you remember, in the days of your 
youth, those sweet English inns—quiet, rural, 
neat—each house a home for the traveler, so that 
a@ man understands why English authors so loved 


and praised the inn. Perhaps you recall the charm- | 








ber-maid, with her white apron, and her cap, and 
her ‘Yez, Zir,’ and her ‘Coming, Zir:’ you have 
not forgotten the landlord—the host who keeps a 
house of public entertainment, and who aims to 
satisfy his guests for the money they pay him, and 
not to show them by carelessness and supercilious- 
ness that he is as good as they are. In fine, I hope 
you have not forgotten all the points that have 
made an English inn the synonyme of a place 
pleasanter than the home of many a traveler. 
What a pity, then, that when we declared our in- 
dependence of England we also freed ourselves of 
so much English cleanliness and comfort. For, 
strange to say, that old monarchy, which an ‘ Amer- 
ican citizen’ of the kind I have mentioned but re- 
gards with wholesome contempt, is, in many of the 
details and delights of life, infinitely superior to 
the free and enlightened state of things that we 
enjoy. Is it not as old a truth as holy writ, that 
a man who can not govern himself can not govern 
gc 

Our correspondent here wanders away into gen- 
eral political disquisition. But, although he is 
somewhat warm in the expression of his opinions, 
is there not much in them which is very well worthy 
consideration? It is easier to bear the great trials 
than the little annoyances of life. Manners are a 
part of morals. You, my dear Sir, who are reading 
this in a car, how is it about your feet and apple- 
peels ? 





MoveEp by our correspondent’s strong statements, 
half incredulous of the reality of his sufferings, and 
resolved to see for ourselves if beef-steaks were so 
tough, and winter traveling in general so utterly 
dismal; curious, also, to see something of the 
** American citizen” of whom he makes such mer- 
ciless mention, we had our Easy Chair set upon 
railroad wheels, and rushed forth to see Niagara 
in winter. 

The sun was kinder to us than to our friend. It 
glittered upon the snow-streaked hills, and shone 
along the far valley reaches; and if the car was a 
little uncomfortable, and cheese-parings and apple- 
peel became too painfully evident, we had but te 
lay our head against the window and fall far back 
into memories of lands where winter is a fable and 
a dream. 

“Oh, lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live,” 
sings Coleridge, looking at the sunset. And so 
sang we as we glanced at the swift landscape slid- 
ing by the windows. 

If you have never been to Niagara in winter, you 
can not fancy the great difference of the summer 
and the winter travel. The cars are not crowded 
with those pretty traveling toilets which the July 
sun loved to see. The women who travel in the 
cold days have no air of summer wanderers, but 
they have babies, and an air of seeing their destiny 
straight to the end. Oh, madame! who took the 
cars at Lockport—you, with the green silk bonnet 
and the very audible and furious baby, why did 
you look in that hard, cold way at every body in 
the car; why did you talk in that sharp, wiry, loud 
voice, so that we all shuddered and thrilled with 
profound pity for that unhappy man, your hus- 
band? He was not visible. He doubtless had 
made excuses to stay behind. He wanted to know 
how silence seemed. He even wanted to remember 
the single days before he knew you. Weall hoped, 
for the sake of future family peace, that he was not 
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wishing he had never seen—we meant, heard—you. 
Ah! madame! why did you allow yourself to 
harm matrimony in our imaginations, and injure 
your sex in fancy, and make us so deeply sympa- 
thize with our own, because with such a fearfully 
matter-of-fact way, as if you knew every thing, and 
defied any increase of knowledge, you said your 
unimportant nothings so noisily, and—in the very 
face of a respectable traveling public—fed your 
baby in the natural way! Self-respect, madame, 
and respect to others, are mutual. Our indignant 
friend, whose letter we have quoted, rails at men 
who slam their doors and boots. But if the mis- 
behavior of men so moves us, what shall we do 
with you who depreciate your own sex by your 
conduct? Believe an old Easy Chair, madame, a 
man reveres his reverence for a woman, and she 
does him a great injury who assails it. No woman 
can afford to part with the most sensitive modesty. 
Who would not tremble before a woman who could 
so far assert her “rights” as to enter a crowded 
car, and in the most unconcerned manner and the 
loudest voice, announce that the buckwheat cakes 
were cold at breakfast! May such offenders be 
smothered in cold flapjacks! Be very sure that if 
you treat your husband like an old shoe, he will, 
like an old shoe, fall off. Remember that man is 
made to pursue. You must forever fly, retreat, 
withdraw. So is the ardor of pursuit continued. 
And thus the lover shall never be merged in the 
husband, but still worship you as his inaccessible 
divinity. 

So we slid along, gently moralizing, mourning 
over the willful wrecks that women make of their 
influes ze and charms, until, like a distant sculpture 
of pure marble, Niagara silently flashed between 
its shores. 

That best of hotels, the Cataract House, was open. 
Let any man weary of winter travel, of rush, dirt, 
and beef-steak, betake himself for a day to the 
Cataract. He shall find rest there, and neatness ; 
and, if he will only shoot the hackmen from the 
windows, before issuing forth, he will be spared 
their importunity, which, in this democratic land 
(as our correspondent would say), is very hard to 
resist; since, if you persist in declining a car- 
riage, the chance is that you will be insulted by 
the free and independent American citizen upon 
the box. 

The one street of Niagara is very lonely ; one or 
two empty carriages are drawn slowly up and 
down. The horses walk expectantly, and the 
eager drivers long for a prey. The “ office” of the 
Cataract is painfully in order. There is no string 
of new arrivals to enter their names. There is no 
row of smoking idlers upon the piazza surveying 
the eager stream of travel that flows from the sum- 
mer cars. There is a dull, gray, listless, lost air 
brooding over the village of Niagara. It is even 
as a Russian town in the Crimea, all whose inhab- 
itants have been drafted for the war. The last 
books have not reached the book-stores. We find 
the last month’s magazines. It is a town of the 
last month, of last year, of last summer. 

But as you pause in your walk, or as you lift your 
head from your paper by the stove in the office, 
you hear that deep, pensive murmur which is 
not of last month, nor of last year, but of all 
time. 

It is best to slip quietly out at the back-door, for 
you so escape the coachmen. Ina moment you are 
upon the bridge over the Rapids. No autumn 





touches them with fiery glory, nor winter with cold 
splendor. As in summer, they come leaping and 
flashing apparently out of the sky, and the smoke 
of their torrent ascends forever and ever. That 
first view is still one of the most striking and in- 
spiring, and is sculptured fast in memory. Except 
that there is snow upon the bridge, and no swarm 
of passengers, and no green leaves upon the trees, 
it is the same quivering picture you saw in June— 
the same that you gazed at in July from under the 
friendly blue cotton umbrella that defied the sun, 
at the expense of giving you the aspect of a val- 
etudinarian poet. 

The man at the little Indian curiosity-shop still 
charges the two shillings which secure your admis- 
sion to Goat Island during your stay. To-day the 
island is all yourown. The newly-fallen snow lies 
soft and white and untrodden. There is universal 
silence, with only that immortal roar, and at the 
westernmost point of the island there is a patch of 
brown turf, sheltered from the snow by the gra- 
cious savin trees. The waters of the river throb 
gently and die along that shore, whose melancholy 
turf, amidst the deep surrounding snow, would have 
suggested to Cowley the summer pressed in the 
herbarium of the year. 

The sun is bright, but the sad shores of Canada 
fade gloomily in the distance. There is certainly 
no more uncheerful view than that from Goat Isl- 
and looking westward. The sense of wilderness is 
absolute and consuming, and deepens that solemn 
and almost melancholy impression which Niagara 
never fails to leave. 

The tower by the English fall is cased in ice. 
The rocks are piled like glaciers. The scene is 
savage and bare; for there are none of the con- 
trasts of green and twinkling leaves, whose beauty 
in summer touches and tames the fierce play of the 
cataract. But, like the sea and the sky, Niagara 
is always sublime. It is no finer in winter than in 
the summer. Nor need you suppose that it is 
grander now because there is not the crowd of 
summer tourists. We hope Niagara can annul 
Jenkins and Jones. If those gay young men shoot- 
ing in patent leathers about Goat Island in the 
pleasant June rays interfere with your enjoyment 
of the spectacle, why, then, Niagara is not for you. 
Put away that foolishness. The cataract sweeps 
them away like chaff. They go over like leaves, 
and are lost in the abyss. 

Later in the year a bridge of ice often forms in 
the river by the boiling up of the masses of ice 
driven by the northeast winds toward the fall. 
It may even be crossed to the Canada shore. 

We did not cross, dear reader, nor suffer our 
Easy Chair to run the risks of such transportation. 
We came quietly back again to the hotel—even 
the most rapt and ecstatic poets do that—and ate 
the good dinner of the Cataract House. There 
was no gay crowd, no sweet music, no flutter of 
muslin and lace, no stately march of waiters. The 
dinner was served in the little front dining-room, 
and seven people sat down to it. Do you suppose 
that our dessert was nuts and raisins? Do you 
believe that this Easy Chair even tasted the ap- 
ple which it so abstractedly peeled—(and did not 
throw the peel at the stove). Ah! do you not sus- 
pect that the remembrance of the summer days 
when first we sat at that Cataract dinner with the 
fair girls whose daughters sit there now, was sweet- 
er than the pudding-sauce and sadder than the un- 
wonted silence of that hall ? 
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OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

A MONTH ago and ail the ears of Western Eu- 
rope waited for the news that Sebastopol was 
taken. Napoleon (people said) would come to 
Paris, from his summer hermitage of Saint Cloud 
when Sebastopol was taken. The tickets would 
be issued for the first Tuileries ball when Sebas- 
topol was taken. The fashion of the winter’s muffs 
and hats would be out when Sebastopol was tak- 
en. All out-staying people in such chateaus of 
France as keep up their preserves of game, would 
come to town when Sebastopol was taken. The 
weather, which had been rainy for a pair of months, 
would clear when Sebastopol was taken. Long 
running accounts, overdue in September, would 
be paid when Sebastopol was taken. 

Well, Napoleon has come again to the Tuileries, 
and the fair-haired Eugenie drives out in her phae- 
ton, and the winter’s muffs are half a season old, 
and sporting people have bagged their last par- 
tridges, and sunshine has broken cold and clear 
overhead, and bills of old standing (some of them) 
have been paid; but Sebastopol sees yet the Rus- 
sian banner waving and snapping in the storm- 
winds of the Crimea, 

People have foreborne asking each other, every 
time of meeting, WHEN the city will be taken, and 
point all their promises with an—/ it is taken. 
Eugenie, the Empress, talking frankly and fearless- 
ly, as becomes her mixed Scottish and Spanish 
blood, says the opening ball of the Tuileries will 
be brilliant if Sebastopol is taken. Holders of 
stock in the French Crystal Palace (dropping up 
and down in the market, like the Fahrenheit 
quicksilver at Balaklava) say the Exhibition will 
“march” if Sebastopol is taken. 

Strangers give themselves the promise of gay 
winter and rollicking nights in the Chaussée d’An- 
tin if Sebastopol is taken; and holders of secur- 
ities all, whether moneyed or social, count on a 
quick advance if Sebastopol is taken. 

Was there ever a city which grew into such sud- 
den celebrity ? Was there ever a campaign which 
so nipped all tlie romance of war? Was there ever 
such a crop of honor (or wheat) so blighted in the 
bud? 

First, we had long stories of Russian demoraliz- 
ation, and Silistria with its cowardly Cossacks in 
the background was put on the stage at the 
Champ de Mars and the office of Mr. Punch. 
Then came the faint foreshadowings of a great en- 
terprise (leaking out through the Times columns), 
which was to startle all of Christendom, and anni- 
hilate the south of Russia. Indeed it was a great 
enterprise, and valorously pushed through its first 
dangers; but the demoralization of which we had 
heard so much was not, after all, complete; and 
when Balaklava, with its hecatomb of light cavalry 
—offered up on the altar of Club-room pride—sent 
westward its story of fierce battle and butchered 
men, the papers, in excess of generosity, praised 
the valor of the Russian barbarians, and admitted, 
in columns now reeking with bloody story, that 
the demoralization was not wholly complete. 

After that came Inkermann. 

The wounds are bleeding now; and fresh black is 
on the forms of thousands of kneeling ladies—moth- 
ers, and sisters, and wives, and daughters—in all 
the churches of England and of France ; and there, 
before Sebastopol, they are hoisting black flags to 
get a space between the bombs, where they may 
safely bury the dead. But few mourners gather 





at the graves they open upon those bleak hills; 
and these shivering, ragged officers, struggling 
with the chills that lie in the hollows of the Tartar 
hills, and with the griefs for some messmate, who, 
with his scarlet and broidery on him, draggled in 
mud and blood, is thrown into the common pit 
they dig for sergeant and for private. 

“If you could have seen it all,” writes a guards- 
man, “standing as I did upon the edge of the great 
grave, where we had thrown them helter-skelter 
with their regimental finery on them, and where 
we caught sight now and then of a familiar face, 
which had shone with a merry laugh many a day 
against us at table, you would understand the 
gloom and disquietude that hangs so heavily on 
me now. And those romantic girls at home, crazy 
these many a year for scarlet coats and falchions 
bright, and thinking it a very grand thing to be a 
soldier, and grander still (doubtless) to be a sol- 
dier’s wife, if they had but caught a glance of the 
scarlet dabbled with blood, and the dead fellows’ 
eyes looking up at the cold pitiless sky from the 
bottom of the pit, before we tumbled in the gravel 
and buried them once for aye, they would quit 
their romantic nonsense, and pray (as I do) that 
God may bring to an end these wicked days, when 
battles sweep us down without time to cry for 
mercy.” 

Then, when ‘he stones and earth (rough work 
they make of it there) were hardly rounded over 
these pits, where the dead lay by forties, the wind 
rose; not suddenly, nor yet giving any warning 
notes of the hurricane which was presently to come 
roaring from the Bosphorus. 

Our readers have all followed the story of the 
poor transport craft—seeming small in comparison 
with three-deckers, but in reality honest 700 ton 
ships—thwacked together, hulls, masts, and yards, 
until their spars went crashing like the boughs of 
lone trees in a land gale, and the ships themselves, 
worrying at their light fastenings of a single or a 
brace of anchors, tore away, and with a few bounds 
upon the crested seas, dashed hard and full upon 
the Crimean rocks, and made an end. 

The Prince was one of these—as fine a steamer 
as sails from New York harbor—with all the warm 
coats which were to give comfort to the shivering 
soldiers, and bombs and powder besides for a fort- 
night’s work of the batteries; but the bombs and 
the coats are in the Euxine now. 

Punch, with all the rest, is sobered by the com- 
mon grief which such tidings carry home, and we 
hear very little now of demoralization ; even “ Our 
Bashi Bazouk” (promenading as he does in these 
days the Paris streets) is grown tender in his 
caricature, and lends a sigh to the common mourn- 
ing. 

And we upon this side ?—albeit no party to the 
strife—has not an over-ocean echo of British mourn- 
ing reached scattered ears even here, and kindled 
griefs that burn like a fire? And does not the dull 
pulse of Wall Street beat low, in unison with the 
sacrifice in gold which the French and English offer 
to the god of war? Can any people be wholly an 
indifferent spectator, in these days of quick ocean 
mails and telegraphs, to such fierce human slaugh- 
ter as that of Inkermann? Do not we feel, and 
feel keenly, that we belong to a century which has 
revived again the middle-age fashion of “ ordeal 
by fire?” Peter Nostradea marched on burning 
coals, in the year 1200, to show that he told the 
truth; and now Nicholas and Victoria march— 
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their soldiers—over hotter coals than those of the 
friar, to prove that they claim the right. If we 
could only put Menschikoff and Napoleon to walk 
the fire! 

Oddly enough, and yet naturally enough, the 
two great nations who in Western Europe are 
bolstering up the frail remnant of the Ottoman 
power, will not understand how outsiders like our- 
selves can possibly do aught else than praise their 
endeavor, and join in the few pwans they sing. 
To be sure, there is a tie which joins those nations 
together naturally, who are in the forefront of 
civilization ; and tere is no hearty sympathy in 
Republican blood with that nationality which is 
bounded by lances and Cossacks. But when our 
civilized brothers take strategic moves, which— 
for selfish ends—involve espousal of half the dam- 
nable barbarities which linger under the crescent 
and the turban, they must at least leave us the 
right of question, and of looking with grave faces 
upon such victories as may fill anew the harems of 
the Sultan, and double the prices for Circassian 
girls. 

That old Greek Church, under whose roof-tree 
the Russian soldier and serf has learned to pray, 
and which at least has the merit of kindling a most 
stubborn faith, and reverently joined hands in 
death, is not after all so bad that we should wish 
its cross pulled down and a minaret set up in its 
stead. Nor do we know if we could wholly join in 
the prayers they are offering at Rome nowadays— 
that the great schismatic branch, whose capital is 
St. Petersburg, may be humbled and brought into 
the train of those true apostles who hold the keys, 
and stand on the Janiculan Hill. 

Besides this prayer—for the saying of which 
every man or woman has three hundred days 
of indulgence, by Papal order—it does not ap- 
pear that the gathering of Church worthies at 
Rome has resulted in any thing serious. People 
are naturally agog as to what may come of it all; 
and papers upon the other side are discussing if 
there may be no scheme at the bottom for driving 
“Our good Allies” the Turks away from their 
mosques and harems, if need be, into the wilds of 
Asia. If such be the thought, what power must 
represent the cross at Constantinople? Hardly 
Cardinal Wiseman himself would put in a plea for 
Protestant England; and Napoleon might make a 
martyr of himself for the profit of the true flock, 
who tell their beads in the name of Pio Nono. 

In short, it is a good time for a gathering of such 
as trust in the coming sovereignty of Papacy— 
now that Islamism is trembling in the shock of war, 
and Romish France and Episcopal England whet- 
ting their swords on one stone to cut down the out- 
lying sentries of the great northern heretic. 

Another notion has found its way to the lips of 
talking people: will the bishops and cardinals— 
having Mr. New York Hughes for exponent— 
spend a thought or a word upon the matter of 
Know-nothing-ism, or upon the once ventured prop- 
osition for establishing a strong American branch 
of the great Church hierarchy, with its seat at St. 
Louis ? 

Indeed the time is big with great questions of 
Church as well as of nationality ; and who knows 
what new relations may belong to Cross and Cres- 
cent, when this day year shall have summed its 
account ? 

In the midst of all this, what an admirable exer- 
cise of diplomacy does Austria show, holding three 
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hundred thousand bayonets shivering with a “ mas- 
terly inactivity” on the Carpathian mountains! 
How she promises and dodges promises with the 
hopeful and indignant Allies! How clear she 
keeps her white coats of all the blood stains which 
have dyed the Danube and Crimea! How adroitly 
she keeps to her first-named policy of an armed 
neutrality! How bravely she bears all the taunts 
of the 7'imes, and laughs in her sleeve at Mazzini 
and Kossuth ! 

Only the other day, the Paris Bourse maile a 
sudden advance which seemed to brighten all the 
commerce of the capital. Metternich had plotted 
the rise; the telegraphic announcement had come 
of the signing of a tripartite treaty. The next day 
the Bourse fell, for the treaty was after all condi- 
tional; the Times said—very sorrily conditional. 
Thus Austria has the merit of giving a tone even 
to the speculative stocks of the hour, and is reaping 
an importance she has not known this many a day. 


Bur do people talk abroad of any thing except 
the war? Giving a flirt to our foreign files, we 
pounce first upon fashions. 

It is strange enough that while business is suf- 
fering so grievously, and men at shop-doors are 
wearing unvisited looks, fashion has leaped into 
extravagance. Silks, feathers, and jewels are 
burying the women who are not mourners; and 
all who have no kindred broken down in the crash 
of the war, are doing their best to break down their 
kindred of the shops. 

First of all is the heavy moire antique, so full 
and stiff that one wonders how the wearer will ever 
sit at all; there are taffetas glacés, wrought over 
with magnificent bouquets of every imaginable 
color; there is droguet (we are not accountable for 
names), bedropped with delicately worked leaves 
of gold and silk; there are rustling brocades of 
rose-color, light-green, or gold, wrought to imitate 
point d’Alencon in superb designs. Even the 
commoner visiting dresses are of chestnut, violet, 
or deep-blue shades, and covered with detached 
bouquets of black or purple velvet. White moire 
antique is trimmed with bunches of white roses 
made from ostrich feathers, and hung around with 
strings of rubies. But we despair of giving so 
correct an idea of these things as the professional 
observers ; we therefore whip out a paragraph with 
our scissors, and tesselate it with our other record : 

“ Dinner dresses are frequently composed of terry 
velvet. Some are of green terry velvet, trimmed 
with very deep point d’ Angleterre flounces, having 
a heading of rosettes of narrow gauze ribbon, sur- 
rounded by lace the width of the same. The body 
is & draperie, with a deep lace, falling nearly to 
the waist, raised on the front by a bouquet of roses, 
mixed with sprays of diamonds. The short sleeves 
are covered by two rows of rosettes of ribbon, and 
lace to match those on the skirt: between each 
row, and at the bottom of the sleeve, is a narrow 
frill of point d’Angleterre. A row of very narrow 
rosettes ornaments the top of the body. A robe 
of light-green moire antique, with bunches of pink 
and white roses. The body trimmed with broad 
braces of white moire, upon which is embroidered a 
wreath of white and pink roses; a pointed blonde 
is gathered on each edge, gradually widening over 
the shoulders so as to cover the short sleeve, which 
is slightly bouffante. A double frill of blonde 
reaching to the elbow; the frill is raised at the 
front of the arm. The braces are fixed behind at 
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the waist by a bunch of ribbons, mixed with blonde. 
Upon the front of the body the braces cross nearly 
at the waist, and the ends are left to float about 
half-way down the skirt. A robe de visite was 
made of maroon taffetas, with figured flounces, 
upon the borders of which were here and there 
large roses of velvet, beautifully shaded—red, yel- 
low, and white. Each flounce was ornamented 
with a fringe of chenille in trellis work, in which 
hung rose-buds; nothing can be more elegant than 
thisfringe. The body was made with deep basques, 
which, with the pagoda sleeves, were trimmed to 
match the flounces. The front was closed the 
whole of the length by rose-buds of precious stones. 
Never has jewelry produced a more charming 
ornament for the trimming of dresses. A dress 
mowre habillée was of pink gros de Tours; it had 
five flounces, and at the edge of each three rows of 
blonde, headed by a galon of pink and white plush ; 
the body without basques; low and short sleeves. 
We noticed lately two exceedingly pretty dresses, 
the one was of blue poult-de-soie, ornamented with 
three wide flounces of point d’ Angleterre, supported 
by one of blue crape; each flounce separated by a 
fringe of blue feathers, so that the skirt was en- 
tirely covered by the six flounces. A berthe of 
the same make, composed of three narrower trim- 
mings, descending en ceur in the front and at the 
back of the body, which it entirely covers, as well 
as the sleeves.” , 

It is hard to believe, and yet it is fair to believe, 
that the extravagance of present fashions is in no 
way sustained by the thrift of any business pur- 
suit. In France it is rather attributable to the 


court influence, which, by these exterior tokens of 
wealth and gayety, would draw away regard from 
those serious ills which are the natural result of 


an expensive and distant war. All the improve- 


ments of the capital, it is observed, progress with | 
| one act tragedy, entitled Rosemonde. 


an unslackened hand. The monster palace of 


glass, now wholly roofed in, and receiving thus | 
early its interior decorations, is swarming with the | 


blue-bloused workmen, as muktitudinous now as 
in the merry days when ‘the Empire was Peace.” 
The long range of glass gallery, which has been 
commanded for reserve space, now flanks the quay 
from the Place de la Concorde as far as the further- 
most houses toward the barrier. The hanging 
bridge, which swung between the Avenue d’Antin 
and the Esplanade of the Invalids, and which was 
thought too frail for the coming crawds of May, 
has wholly disappeared, and men are working like 
maggots around the low-lying piles of stone in the 
river, which are to serve for piers to a new structure, 

To the eastward of the city, beyond the Garden 
of Plants, another bridge of iron has given place, 
within two months of time, to the timber construc- 
tion for a heavy series of arches in stone masonry ; 
and in May, the people and the carts are to cross 
over as before. 

Still another bridge of chains, which tied the 
Place of the Hotel de Ville to the island of the 
Cité, has given place to a new and grander one, 
which is to open a broad street-way from the square 
before the palace of the city, to the new square 
they have opened before the old College of France. 

The Rue Rivoli is lively, and sunny, and gos- 
siping (if we may say so of a sireet), far along by 
the Tower of the Jacquieries, and by the Halles, 
where in the old days (not ten years gone) were 
only narrow and tortuous ways, made dim and 
dirty with leaning and crumbling houses. Even 








the Halles themselves, the visitor of Louis Phi- 
lipes time would never know under their present 
aspect. The fountain of the Innocents (made fa- 
miliar by Chalon’s picture), which had its own 
privace square, hemmed in by lofty and quaint 
houses, is now all open to day, and occupies a cor- 
ner only of the grander square, where thousands 
of blue-coated workers are toiling and measuring 
their hours by the dial of St. Eustache, which is 
seen plain and clear upon the western side. 

They have caulked the bottom of the pond in 
the wood of Boulogne, and the water now flows 
(or rather rests) in a mile of irregular basin—upon 
whose shores Swiss cottages are rising, and a Scotch 
transplanter is putting out acres of fir-trees. 

They are cutting the Imperial Avenue through 
the houses that skirt the Avenue de Neuilly ; and 
next summer’s visitor will drivein his coupé, 
straight from the Are de l’Etoile to the great en- 
trance-gates of the wood. 

But, if we may believe the periodic accounts of 
the Sunday Presse, the people of Lyons and Rouen, 
whether silk or woolen workers, are receiving few 
commands for their labor; and the shop-keepers 
of the capital are soured by the times. 

In spite of war and weather, the theatres wear 
their air of thrift. Upon the farther side of the 
Seine, Alexandre Dumas is winning something like 
his old triumph of the Three Mousquetaires, by a 
new drama, which he calls La Conscience. 
Sand, at the theatre of the Gymnase, is drawing 
crowded houses to listen to her play of Flaminio. 
Meantime the story of her life—full of French van- 
ity, but full of Madame Dudevant’s ease and grace 
—is threading its way through the murky columns 
of the Presse. 

Madame Rachel (whom well authenticated rumor 
says we are to hear in the summer to come), has 
revived the memory of her old triumphs in a new, 
It is the 
work of that writer who, not many years ago, made 
her a triumphant rdé/e in the Roman story of Vir- 
ginia, 

Rosemonde is the daughter ofa Gothic king, who, 
being captured by Alboin, the monarch of the Lom- 
bards, is slain, and his skull is wrought by his in- 
human captor into a drinking-cup, with which he 
adorns his fétes. 

He is struck with the beauty of Rosemonde, and 
royally and brutally he courts her favor. The 
scene opens with a wild Lombard banquet—as 
they served banquets in the barba-heroic times 
when Alboin lived. At the French theatre they 
study the representation of such a scene, as with 
us they study a mooted point of dates in the 
chocolate gatherings of the Historical Society. 

Well—you seem to be looking on a savage, mid- 
dle-age carousal of men, who killed men as men 
now kill game, and you listen to their wild orgies, 
with your eye upon goblets and dishes, and tapes- 
tried hangings, which carry back your thoughts 
over eleven centuries (more or less), when King 
Alboin, in a moment of drunken passion and pride, 
orders his festive cup—the skull of the dead Goth 
—to be filled up with wine, and to be borne to 
Rosemonde, that she may drink a wassail bowl in 
memory of her father, 

The skull is borne to her, and she meets it with 
an eye of horror, of indignation, of revenge, that 
only Rachel could throw into expression. 

She touches her lips; she controls her emotion ; 
though you see it smothered, and feel it in your 
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heart, burning under her shivering form. She plots Nor must one suppose that such finery is alto- 
with a retainer of the King, promising him the | gethertawdry: French taste is as general as French 
favor that the monarch has sought for vainly, if | license; and you will find the chefs Teuvres of 
he will slay him, and avenge her wrong. The | their best artists lendirg piquancy and an air of 
savage courtier accepts the conditions—contrives | cultivation to their haunts of corruption; and all 
the assassination—accomplishes the deed—leads | their dishoner is blazoned with their best jewels. 
Rosemonde to the nuptial altar, when the poison | The papers of the week tell us, that at one of these 
she has secretly taken begins to show its effect: | sales, of which we have dropped the mention, a 
and in the presence of the priests, and of the holy | satin coverlet, wrought most gorgeously with nee- 
tapers, she dies one of her Rachel deaths. dle embroidery of some mythologic fable, brought 

As being short, and easily understood by its | the price of-a thousand dollars—notwithstanding 
pantomime only, the piece will very likely be a/| it was burnt through here and there by the fire of 
popular one upon this side of the water. cigars ! 

| How we wonder at that wonderful French na- 

We catch up here a pleasant bit of scandal, | tion! Making grand orations of liberty, and sub- 
which is running the rounds of the Paris feuille- | mitting itself, like a whipped school-boy, to the 
tons. Some time ago, a pretty actress of the Vau- | man of most nerve and badness!—threading the 
deville theatre (and we may very possibly have | march of far-off stars, and fathoming all the secrets 
already mentioned the fact) decoyed a weak scion | of the earth by its philosophic ken, and yet with 
of a noble and wealthy family of France into prom- | no self-restraining power to govern its own im- 
ise of matrimony. The parents of the boy advised | pulses, and no such love of honesty as will keep 
strongly against the sacrifice ; but the poor fellow | the highest or the humblest from cheatery ! 
was bewitched ; he insisted; and only dignified his| And yet, what kindness of manner, and even 
rashness by urging his bien aimée, the comedian, to | of fact, when it works under the stimulant of a 
dispose at once of all the trophies of her histrionic | battle din! 
life—jewels, dresses, furniture, spoils of a hundred Only the other day at Inkermann, they tell us, 
intrigues—and to be rid of them in doing charita-| a mounted officer, chasing over the field, espied a 
ble acts toward her poor kinfolks. Actresses are | wounded sergeant who had done good service in 
not generally rich of kin; but fortunately it hap- | his English ranks; and the officer, at the peril of 
pened that a poor sister of the lady in question | his own life, snatched up the poor fellow to his 
was just at this time making ready for a departure | saddle-bow—bore him to a place of safety—kissed 
to the El Dorado of San Francisco, in the hop¢ that | his hand in token of the good wishes he left with 
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a Pacific sun would brighten chances which waxed | 
dimmer and dimmer in Paris. i 

The occasion seemed a good one fof the charita- | 
ble disposal of the artistés inheritance. Accord- | 
ingly, under the advices and urgence of the mar- 
quis-lover, a sale was had; and a pompous hand- 
bill drew, upon a certain Sunday (the great Paris | 
show-day for auctions), swarms of people to admire 
the robes, the Japan vases, the paroquets, the tap- | 
estry, the gold-bound Balzacs, the jewels, which | 
adorned the apartments of the actress. 

The sale—like all -such—commanded enormous | 
prices, and ¢be sunt was sufficient to set up the | 
poor sister as a lady of qnality in the new city by 
the Paeffic coast. 

But no sooner is the sale complete, than the | 
dame who had thus dispossessed herself of what in | 
her maiden days she had valued most, finds that | 
the marquis-lover has at length yielded to the urg- 
ence of his friends, and declines becoming a party | 
to the nuptial arrangement! 

Fancy the frenzy of our pleasant Lorette of the | 
Vaudeville! 

How the matter ended, or how it may end, the 
papers do not tell us. We observe only a hint in 
some incredulous journal that the whole story was 
a hoax from the beginning, set on foot only for the 
sake of making a good sale of the worn-out finery 
of an opera attachée. If so, the contrivance is 
quite worthy the fertility of our own hero of the 
Museum at the corner. 

Apropos of this matter, it is a noticeable fact, 
that a larger swarm of purchasers and bidders will 
throng to the sale of a defaulting or intriguing act- 
ress than to any merely respectable sale whatever. 
Old dowagers, who frown on vice, will puff up- 
stairs to see how vice has been living; and delicate 
people of tender sensibilities are almost certain to 
blunder, through ignorance, into these deserted 
apartments of finery. 





him—and disappeared in the thick of the fight. 

In short, the French act best always under ex- 
citation: their better natures need warming to be 
resplendent. When they are cool, they are fear- 
fully selfish. 

It is well for them that they have such baits to 
action as crosses of honor and. military medals. 
They need them. Not that they do not love fight- 
ing; but that they love the memory and the tokens 
of it. 

Louis Napoleon has just now (our news dates in 
mid-December) a few tents of various patterns 
erected upon a parterre of the Tuileries—where 
the flowers were in July—that he may judge by 
comparison what will best serve the comfort of his 
troops. What a pretty pleading to the popular 
ear of Paris is this? 

What a benevolent Emperor, to turn his flower- 
garden into illustrative diagrams about the good 
of his soldiers! And the matter tells—where he 
wishes it to tell. But until the tents arrive in the 
Crimea, God keep the poor soldiers warm—for none 
else can! 


Tue other day (we seem to date from Paris, and 
the reader must therefore throw our date back an 
over-ocean space), a pretty woman appeared in al] 
the splendor of a bridal trousseau at the French 
Opera; and a story which went the round of the 
boxes, about her parentage and her wealth, made 
the lorgnettes double their convergence in the di- 
rection of her loge. 

It seems that, years ago, an old banker of Hol- 
land, whose gold counted by millions, married, in a 
weak time of his life, a young and a pretty woman. 
He loved her very truly ; and she fancied that she 
loved him (she certainly did his gold). 

She was trained, however, in the strict Holland 
ways (very much better than French ways), and 
though she found, as years elapsed, that her hus- 
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band was old and herself young and beautiful, she 
maintained her old sense of duty and of trust. 

But, in an evil hour, a young marquis of France 
—exiled from his own country, but carrying the 
morals and manners of his own country with him 
—espied the pretty wife of the Dutch banker, and 
coveted her beauty. 

He laid his toils with French art: he became 
the client of the banker, and placed all his prop- 
erty in his hands; his visits were on the terms of 
a friend, and, for a long time, nothing doubted. 

The wife maintained her true allegiance; but 
felt that the banker was old and ugly, and the 
marquis new and attractive. 

The state of affairs made itself known at length 
to the observation of the trustful husband. The 
marquis was a friend, was rich, was idle, and mul- 
tiplied day by day, through means of his wealth, 
the appliances of distraction by which he won upon 
the regard of the lady. 

The banker was beset with the cares of business, 
and all his capital involved in trade: how could 
hé match the extravagant indulgences which the 
wealthy marquis lavished upon his friend, the 
banker's lady ? 

The Hollander reflected, decided, acted. If the 
marquis were shorn of his wealth, his power would 
be gone. The banker plunged wildly into specu- 
lations. He regulated all his affairs with other 
clients, save only the marquis. This French estate 
became involved like his own; and, with a com- 
mon crash, both went down together. 

People wondered, but were never the wiser. 
The marquis, impoverished, ceased playing the 
gallant, and set himself about some lucrative pur- 
suit. The banker, though poor, retained the re- 
spect of the world, and won by his very adversity 
the clinging and renewed fondness of his wife. 

Friends came forward soon to his relief: his 
business was re-established: year after year added 
to his mercantile successes; year after year took 
the bloom from the cheek of his wife, and brought 
them to a nearer level of age. _ 

So, when he would fear gallantries no longer, it 
happened that he could wear once more the repu- 
tation of a man of wealth. Indeed, so great did 
this become in the end, that he sent for the starvel- 
ing marquis, and giving him a wise counsel for the 
future (which, seeing that white hairs had sprink- 
led the head of the marquis, was hardly needed), 
repaid him again his lost estate. 

There was only one child to claim heirship to 
the banker’s fortune, and that a daughter, the same 
lady, indeed, of whom the people talked in the 
loges of the opera as wearing a rich bridal dress, 

And her husband was the nephew of the mar- 
quis, whom her father, the banker, had made poor 
and made rich again. 

We tell the story as it was told to us. 


In English chit-chat a little hum of talk is buz- 
zing again about the ears of poor Perry of the fa- 
mous 46th. Nor is it altogether so flattering to his 
vanity as the talk of which we made casual men- 
tion two months ago. 

It appears, indeed, that poor Perry is weak. He 
has fallen now, it seems, into worse hands than 
those of Colonel Garrett and his court martial; he 
has fallén—alas, for him !—into the hands of sellers 
of American railway bonds of the Henderson, Gal- 
veston, and Houston Branch! 

We know nothing of the railway, indeed, which 








ig perhaps in its favor. But poor Perry, it seems, 
ran over to Paris to get away from English ova- 
tion, and to mature his plans. 

The Mayor of Windsor, who was almoner of the 
great Perry Testimonial Fund, amounting in the 
aggregate to about £2000, heard nothing from him 
until one pleasant morning an order was presented 
at the bank where the money was deposited, in 
favor of a certain Paris banker, for the full sum, 
and signed by Master Perry. 

The Mayor of Windsor being naturally appealed 
to, as the depositor and trustee of the fund, refused 
to ratify the draft, and wrote to Mr. Perry for ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Perry returns a brief apology, and promises 
speedy account of the whole aflair; meantime, 
however, drawing upon the Mayor personally for 
a sum of £500, and upon his cousin, another Perry, 
for a similar amount, being the proceeds from the 
sale of his royal commission. 

The Perry explanation, which comes in a confi- 
dential shape, is interesting, as showing to what 
extent American sharp men are domiciliating them- 
selves in Paris. We can not forbear extracting a 
portion : 

‘“‘T have embarked in business, if I may so call it, 
in Paris, and have placed my money, at least a sub- 
stitute for it, as I was given that sum (till my check 
was honored), in a very profitable manner, which 
has given me 10 per cent., and its safety guaranteed 
te me by responsible bankers, there being no fear 
of my losing a fraction. I have certainly been the 
most lacky man possible. A gentleman here, an 
American, who is enormously rich, has signed an 
agreement, which is also signed by the American 
Embassy, giving me one-half of all he possesses— 
viz., land to a very large extent, containing mines 
of gold and copper, vesides timber, with which he 
has tuken an agreement to supply the Emperor for 
the French navy. I now keep my carriage with 
him, and am going to take a fine hotel, private, 
in Paris, with him. I would not have given this 
explanation, only my singular conduct perhaps 
needed it, to any one, as I intended to take my 
friends by surprise. I am going with him to his 
various bankers to leave my name, so my checks 
here will be as good as his, and payable according- 
ly. I trust to your keeping this perfectly aecret, 
as I wish no one to know it. I shall be worth by 
the end of the year probably about £50,000. Re. 
member me kindly to Darvill, who wrote to me, 
telling me that you were annoyed. Adieu for the 
present, yours very truly, J. E. Perry. 

“T shall drop upon you one of these days, and 
give you an explanation of my success, which is 
very long and important.” . . . 

We have underscored a portion which seems 
specially salient. What a candidate would not this 
promising young Perry have made for a New York 
mock action (in case he wanted a watch)! 

It does not yet appear, so far as we can learn, 
who the large holder of timber-land, gold mines, 
and copper, may be. We wish him joy, however, 
of his “ fine hotel, private,” with Mr. Perry. We 
think it would be as well to keep private. 

Another joke concerning the matter is a corre- 
spondence between the moneyed editor of the Zimes 
and a certain personage who has loomed up in 
Paris as the American agent of the Galveston, 
Houston, and Henderson Railway. This gentle- 
man, whoever he may be, pleads strongly for the 
validity of the bonds of the above road, and cites 
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a letter of Mr. Mason (our minister in Paris), guar- | quette may have its feudal attachments; we be- 


anteeing the general wholesome character of the 
State of Texas, and the respectability of Mr. Judge 
Kent. 

The Times man replies in a way which we fear 
will sadly damage the sale of the Houston bonds. 
If Mr. Perry, however, can keep up his carriage 
and private hotel upon them, we think it the high- 
est compliment to their profitable character that 
an agent (or a Texan) could possibly desire. 


Yer one other bit of English gossip, which bears 
a half-American tint, we can not forbear twisting 
with our pen out of the mesh of last month’s para- 
graphs, and pointing with such moral as we can 
make. 

We allude to the London Peabody dinner, and 
the disgust of that “lettered” gentleman, our Secre- 
tary of Legation at the court of St. James. We 
never like to bring within our ink-lines the private 
quarrels of even distinguished personages; but 
when privacy is voluntarily abandoned, and print- 
ed and gratuitously circulated. letters challenge 
our regard, how, as literary purveyors, can we 
close our eyes ? 

And yet we bring it up now from the tomb of the 
papers only to place on record our regret that such 
ridiculous scandal should, by remote association 
even, become connected with our representation at 
a foreign court. The whole affair has more the 
guise of a quarrel of collegians or of second-rate 
clerks, not yet out of their teens, than of one be- 
tween an accredited representative of the govern- 
ment and of a harmless middle-aged gentleman, 
who admires fondly the Queen, does patriotic deeds, 
gives magnificent dinners, and enjoys the mention 
of them. 

It appears to us that a gentleman who does not 
like his host’s order of dinner should be quiet, and 
—next time—stay away. This is easy, natural, 
and effective. 

It appears to us, furthermore, that such gentle- 
men as, by long residence and active business sym- 
pathies, have grown into the European habit of 
toadying the representatives of noble, or of royal 
prerogative, should be careful of asking to their 
entertainments those sharp, fresh republicans, who 
obey the first impulses of a riotous nature, and who 
scorn the etiquette of courts as much as they scorn 
etiquette every where. 


Wr have hinted at American toadyism (Mr. Bu- 
chanan is sponsor for the word), and, to tell truth, 
there is a lamentable amount to offend the eye and 
the ear, both in England and on the Continent. 

We speak advisedly, and regretfully, when we 
say that there is not a more place-serving and 
place-admiring people in Europe than long-estab- 
lished Americans. 

We can understand how a man who gives up 
his country for gains—whether social or pecuniary 
—should give up his republican ardor as well; but 
that he should so far forget his native, republican 
manliness as to join in the European worship of 
castes—whether royal, imperial, or tamely noble— 
we can neither understand nor appreciate. 

We do not admire the reflected honor they may 
gain in consequence; nor do we any way envy 
them a position which is bought by the abandon- 
ment of the noblest quality of a republican and a 
freeman. 

We believe in regard for etiquette, though eti- 





lieve in duties to hosts, whether hosts are royal or 
imperial ; but we believe also in a high American 
manhood, which is lost when it stoops, and doubly 
lost when it stoops for gain! 


Editor's Drawer. 


NE of the most amusing things in the “ Biogra- 
phy of Barnum, written by Himself,” is the de- 
scription which he gives of the “ Exciting and Ter- 
rific Buffalo-Hunt,” at Hoboken, by which he made 
some four thousand dollars in one day! The ani- 
mals exhibited were fifteen forlorn, feeble Buffalo 
calves; and we shall quote from Washington Ir- 
ving’s “‘ Tour on the Prairies,” and from Barnum, 
to show that there is as much difference in the 
same breed of animals as there is in the same breed 
of men. Mr. Irving says: 

“ Of all animals, a buffalo, when close pressed 
by the hunter, has an aspect the most diabolical. 
His two short black horns curve out of a huge 
frontlet of shaggy hair; his eyes glow like coals; 
his mouth is open, his tongue parched, and drawn 
up into a half-crescent ; his tail is erect, and tuft- 
ed, and whisking about in the air: he is a perfect 
picture of mingled rage and terror.” 

Now “look on that picture, and then on this ;” 
for the following is the sketch which Barnum gives 
of his “* Grand Buffalo-Hunt :”’ 

. “The band of music engaged for the occa- 
sion did its best to amuse the immense crowd until 
three o'clock. At precisely that hour the buffaloes 
emerged from a shed in the centre of the inclosure, 
my man French having previously administered a 
punching with a sharp stick, hoping to excite them 
to a trot on their first appearance. He immediate- 
ly followed them, painted and dressed like a wild 
Indian, mounted on a fiery steed, with lasso in one 
hand and a sharp stick in the other; but the poor 
little calves huddled together, and refused to move! 
This scene was so wholly unexpected, and so 
perfectly ludicrous, that the spectators burst into 
uncontrollable, uproarious laughter. The shout- 
ing somewhat startled the buffaloes, and goaded 
on by French and his assistants, they started off 
on a slow trot. The uproar and merriment was 
renewed, and the multitude swinging their hats, 
and hallooing in wild disorder, the buffaloes broke 
into a gallop, ran against a panel of the low fence 
(consisting of two narrow boards), tumbled over, 
and scrambled away as fast as they could !” 

It has occurred to us that there was not a great 
deal to boast of in this transaction; for, if we re- 
member rightly, not only were the public grossly 
deceived, but two or three persons lost their lives 
on the occasion. 


A rarrurvt picture is drawn in the following 
of “ Steigh-riding and Sleigh-scenes in the City :” 

“There is scarcely any scene of ‘life’ that can 
surpass the bustle and excitement of a great city 
in ‘sleighing-time.’ Merry bells, gliding ‘cutters,’ 
sleighs, ‘ pungs,’ every thing that has runners, and 
can be drawn by cattle of any description—bright 
faces, scores of parties huddled in sweet hay, under 
warm buffalo-skins—what a delicious assemblage 
of pleasant matters! 

“Go out on a mild morning in winter, ten miles, 
say, from the cityy over a well-trodden road, after 


a deep snow, which a slight northeast mist, dying . 


away at last in a southern lull, makes damp and 
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glib! Mark the brown woods—the blue hills, pale, 
clear, and stately in the distance—the imprisoned 
river, where the skater wheels on his shining heel ; 
the whitened plains, richly bedight with every 
hue: it is a sight to remember! “Go,” as the 
poet says, 


“Go when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice ; 
While the slant sun of January pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light! Approach! 
The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the mossy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 
‘That strean\ with rainbow radiance as they move ; 
But round the parent stem the long live boughs 
Blend in a glittering ring, and arbors hide 
The glassy floor—oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of the virgin-mine 
Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods and buds, 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells within them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun; 
Whose crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye. 
Thou seest no cavern-roof nor palace-vault : 
There the blue sky and the white rifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 
And fixed with all their branching jets in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light— 
Light without shade !” 


In the way of calmness, perhaps the following is 
about as cool as any thing the reader has ever en- 
countered, at least in the “ Drawer :” 

A young lawyer gets his first note for collec- 
tion. It is against a country customer; so he sits 
down and writes him a letter in due form, advising 
him that “his note has been left for collection, 
that it has run a long time, and that immediate 
attention to it will save costs,” etc., etc. In about 
ten days he received this answer: 

“Valley Forks, Nov. 15, 18—. 

“To F. N. B., Esq.—Dear Sir: I received your 
polite note of the fifteenth instant this day. It was 
directed to the post-office at Freetown. The mail 
comes from your village to Tompkinsville every 
day by the stage which runs from your place to 
Owego, leaving your village at six o'clock in the 
forenoon. From Tompkinsville there is a mail 
every other day to Freetown, and also to Valley 
Forks. From thence there is a cross-mail around 
the hills, through the lower towns in this county, 
to our place once a week; but the postmasters on 
that route can’t read very well, and sometimes 
keep a letter over one mail to spell out the direc- 
tion. 

“ By directing your letters to this office, where I 
get my papers, I should get them generally in 
about three days after you mail them, and about a 
week or ten days sooner than if directed to Free- 
town ; which delay, in an extended correspondence, 
might, in some cases, be of considerable importance. 
I hope, my dear Sir, you will not suffer any incon- 
venience from it this time; but I thought it best, 

. 48 you seemed a little ignorant of the geography 
of this part of the country, to give you this infor- 
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mation, that you might in future know how to 
direct to, 
“ Dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
“Joun CALKINS.” 
“Pp. S. As to that note, you say ‘it has run a 
long time.’ I ean only say, as the boy said of the 
molasses, ‘ Let her run!’” 


Reading this to a friend at our elbow, he re- 
marked that he had heard or read of two cases of 
independent, impudent “ coolness” that he thought 
were quite as freezing. He went on to say : 

“A sharp-nosed, glib-tongued woman was mar- 
keting with her basket on her arm in one of the 
markets of Cincinnati, when she stopped before a 
‘station’ where hominy grits, buckwheat, flour, 
ete., were sold by the small quantity. Unlike the 
present time, every thing was down then to the 
lowest figure.* Going up to the seller, she said : 

““* What do you ask a half-bushel for Indian 
meal ?” 

“* One shilling, ma’am.’ 

“*A shilling, eh? Ain’t that rather high ?’ 

“* High! Sha’n’t I give you a half-bushel? If 
you think a shilling is a high price for half a bushel 
of Indian meal, I'll give you a half-bushel—come, 
now.’ 

“*Ts it sifted?’ asked the woman—indicating 
that even as a gift, she was not going to take it 
unless it was ‘ first-rate.’” 

Something akin to this was the other instance 
of “ coolness.” > 

A merchant in New York, formerly a resident of 
a flourishing western city of the ‘‘ Empire State,” 
after residing in the metropolis for some ten years 
without once leaving it, took it into his head to 
visit his old town for a few days. He arrived 
there the day before the Fourth of July, and during 
the celebrating of the ensuing day, he encountered 
very many of his old friends and acquaintances. 
While he was conversing with one of them, a man 
with but one arm made his way inte the circle 
where he was standing, and said, 

“ Ain’t you W—— B——., that used to live here 
some time ago, down there to "s store ?” 

“T am—the same,” was the reply. 

“Yes; well, I thought so. Don’t you remem- 
ber me?” 

“Can't say that I do—though your face is fa- 
miliar to me, too, somehow.” 

“Why, it is my arm that does it. I had two 
when you knew me. This arm” (moving the 
stump of an arm that was not there), ‘“‘ was blow’d 
off, last July’s four year, by the bu’sting of a can- 
non. Don’t you remember old Ben , that did 
a good many days’ work down to your store ?” 

The recognition being now complete, the man 
went on: 

““Can’t you give a poor cripple something on 
this glorious day? Ef it hadn’t a-been for the 
Fourth of July, I shouldn’t have lost my arm.” 

Mr. B—— took from his waistcoat pocket two 





* Apropos of this: Look at the prices in Cincinnati in 
March, 1821, page 180 of vol. xx. of Niles’s Register, quoted 
from a Pittsburg paper. 

‘Flour, one dollar a barrel; good pine boards, twenty 
cents a hundred feet ; sheep and calves, one dollar a head ; 
one bushel and a half of wheat will buy a pound of coffee ; 
@ barrel of flour will buy a pound of tea; twelve-and-a- 
half barrels will buy one yard of superfine broadcloth !" 

Compare these prices with present prices: flour at 
$12 50 a barrel, and tea at from forty to fifty cents! 
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twenty-five cent pieces, and resumed his conversa- | 


tion with his friends. The man backed out after 
receiving the money, without a word of thanks, and 
he saw him no more until, while he was seated at 
dinner, the one-armed bore came to him at table, 
and bending over, said in a loud and “ confiden- 
tial” whisper : ; 

‘Your brother that lives here give me a dollar 
this morning ; you didn’t give me but haifa dollar. 
Couldn’t you give a fellar a little more?” 

Not wishing—being a New York merchant—to 
be outdone in liberality by a relative in the “ rural 
districts,” he again took from his pocket two quar- 
ter-dollar pieces, and handed them to the cripple. 
Without deigning a reply, the man took the money 
and walked off. 

Just as Mr. B——, on the same evening, was 
lighting his candle at the bar, being about to retire 
for the night, the importunate “ solicitor” came up 
to him with— 

“T say, B——, do you know that one o’ them 
quarters that you gave me last was an eighteen- 
penny piece? Haven't you got a good quarter 
about you ?” 

“T gave him the ‘good quarter,’” said Mr. 
B——, in mentioning the circumstance to’a friend, 
“and as I went up to bed, and after I had retired 
to rest, I could not help thinking that my maimed 
friend ‘ stood up for his rights’ in a way that was 
‘a caution’ to all givers. He repudiated the idea 
altogether that ‘ beggars should not be choosers,’ 
that is, if they chose to be!” 


We observe the following “‘ Short Dialogue” in a 


Western newspaper : 

A, “Will you have the kindness to take my 
over-coat in your carriage to town ?” 

B. “ With pleasure; but how will you get it 
again?” 

A, “Oh, very easily: I shall remain in it!” 

Not unlike a circumstance in which we were 
once a party. Having occasion to send to a friend 
in a sister city a few books, we asked a neighbor 
who was going to the same place in the morning if 
he would oblige us by taking them. He kindly 
acceded, with the proviso, ‘if he could get them 
into his trunk.” 

The parcel was sent—somewhat larger than was 
anticipated—in a square bundle, and arrived safe 
at its destination. 

Some time afterward, meeting the friend who 
had obliged us (there were no convenient expresses 
in those days), we thanked him for his courtesy, 
and asked him if he found any difficulty in carry- 
ing the package ? 

“Oh, not at all!” he said: “ it was too large to 
go in the trunk, but I managed it very well, not- 
withstanding. My trunk is not a very big one; 
so [ opened your bundle, and there was abundagce 
of room inside for my trunk}” 


Tne man who “earns his bread before he eats 
it;” who, while procuring the means of ample sub- 
sistence for himself and family, is at the same time 
benefiting the community in which he lives, will 
peruse the following, as all readers should do, with 
an acknowledgment of the well-expressed truths 
which it contains: 


“The nobiest men I know on earth, 
Are men whose hands are brown with toil; 
Who, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Hew down the woods, and till the soil, 





And win thereby a prouder name 
Than follows kings’ or warriors’ fame.” 
“The working men, whate'er their task, 
Who carve the stone or bear the hof, 
They bear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God; 
And worthier are their drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet. 
“God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain ; 
Who dig the mines; who build the ships, 
And drive the commerce of the main : 
God bless them! for their toiling hands 
Have wrought the glory of all lands.” 


“We talk of Adam and Eve as having been, be- 
fore the fall, in a very happy condition,” says the 
Albany Register ; “but one thing they missed— 
they were never children! Adam never played mar- 
bles. He never played ‘ hookey.’ He never drove 
a tandem of boys with a string. He never skated 
on a pond, or played ‘ ball,’ or rode down hill on a 
hand-sled. And Eve—she never made a play- 
house; she never took tea with another little girl, 
from the tea-table set out with the tea-things. She 
never rolled a hoop, or jumped the rope, or pieced 
a baby-quilt, or dressed a doll. They never play- 
ed ‘blind-man’s buff,’ or ‘ Pussy wants a corner,’ 
or ‘hurly-burly,’ or any of the games with which 
childhood disports itself. 

“ How blank their age must have been, wherein 
no memories of early youth came welling up in their 
hearts; no visions of ehildhood floating back from 
the long past ; no mother’s voice chanting a lullaby 
to the ear of Fancy, in the still hours of the night ; 
no father’s words of kindness, speaking from the 
church-yard where he sleeps. Adam and Eve— 
and they alone, of all the countless millions of men 
and women that have ever lived—had no child- 
hood !” 


Kine KamenxAMARA, judging from a private 
letter from the Sandwich Islands, must be a royal 
monarch. The letter says: ‘ He loafs around the 
town of Honolulu, peeps into a tavern, and is ready 
to take a ‘nip’ with any body that asks him. He 
isn’t worth a red cent, and auctioneers won't take 
his bid at an auction !” 


“ The Captain’s Bathing-tub” was the title of a 
most amusing “ sailor’s yarn” which appeared in 
“ The Saint Nicholas”—a magazine which was too 
clever to die so soon as it did. It was published 
monthly, for a short time, at Owego, in this State, 
but its circulation was too himited for it to be long 
sustained. But that is “neither here nor there” 
now, so far as the “ Bathing-tub” story is con- 
cerned, an incident of which we here condense. 

A cabin-boy of one of the ward-room officers, on 
board a United States’ vessel, a good deal given 
to mischief, one day made his way into the cap- 
tain’s cabin, while they were engaged above in 
making out a strange sail in the horizon. Here 
he finds all sorts of luxuries, including various 
wines, of which he drinks enough to raise his cour- 
age not only, but to make him somewhat reckless 
of consequences, 

In this state he finds himself in a room adjoin- 
ing the cabin, a tin bathing-tub in one corner, 
luxuriously supplied with rare cosmetics, and 
“smelling like a barber’s shop of the first class.” 
“ Now,” he says, “I had tried all the other good 
things that I found in the cabin; I had drank the 
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captain’s wine, and straightened myself out on his 
sofa, and swung in his hammock; and I thought 
I wouldn’t quit without taking a dip in his bath.” 

Accordingly he strips, and is just enjoying the 
first pleasant feel of the water; when he was inter- 
rupted by the messenger-boy, who had been sent 
into the cabin by the captain. Fortunately he 
was not discovered this time, but it made him cau- 
tious : 

. “I must contrive some way to get out with 
my clothes if any body came along again. I wasn’t 
long in finding the way. The ports on the side of 
the forward cabin were open, and through them I 
could easily get out into the mizzen-chains, where 
I could dress myself without being seen. There 
was a big gun in each port, a “carronade,” as 
they call ’em—short but fat—the biggest kind— 
you never see such kind of guns, except aboard 
ships-of-war. I could clamber out alongside one 
of em easy enough, though. I was a little fellow 
then.” 

He takes his shoes, clothes, and hat, and sticks 
them outside of the port where they couldn’t be 
seen; “and then,” he says, “I went back to the 
tub. All this didn’t take more than half a min- 
ute, for I worked sharp, I can tell you. The only 
thing I was afraid of was, that the steward would 
ceme in and catch me, I didn’t care a tinker’s 
cepper for the captain. I knew I could get out of 
the port in less time than would take him to come 
down the poop-ladder. Big bugs are never in a 
hurry—it wouldn’t look dignified, you know.” 

Presently, while lying luxuriously in the cap- 
tain’s tub, he hears him coming down the cabin- 
stairs, when he jumps out of the receptacle and 
makes for the port: 

“T was fairly outside and safe, as I thought, in 
the chains, before the captain opened the cabin- 
door. I sat there a minute drying myself, and 
then was going to begin to dress when I heard the 
sound of oars coming round the stern of the ship. 
I knew by the regular dip in the water, and by 
the noise of the oars in the row-locks, that it was 
a@ man-o’-war’s boat, and, of course, I supposed it 
was the first cutter coming alongside, though it 
seemed to me she had come up mighty quick. 

“Here I was in a fix. They would see me from 
the boat as soon as she pulled round the stern, and 
I should have had work to tell what I was doing, 
stark naked, in the chains. I couldn’t get my 
clothes on quick enough to be ready for company— 
for I couldn’t stand up without considerable risk 
of being seen from the poop, in case some fellow 
happened to be looking over the larboard side. I 
concluded pretty soon what to do. I first looked 
into the cabin. The captain wasn’t in sight, so I 
jammed my clothes into the muzzle of the gun, 
and then got in after myself, feet foremost. I told 
you, you know, that guns of the kind they call car- 
ronades are short but have tremendous big bores. 
They are used in close fighting, and, when nothing 
else comes handy, they load them with a cask of 
nails, and such sort of things. I shoved myself in 
feet foremost, because I knew that if I rammed my 
head in first, with my body on top of it for a wad, 
it would be rather close quarters for breathing com- 
fortably. I found it rather a snug berth as it was; 
I couldn't move an inch after I had got in, but I 
knew I was out of sight at any rate. 

“T supposed that after the men had come aboard 
the boat would be hauled out to the booms, and 
that then I could get out of the gun. But, instead 








of that, they had the cutter loaded with something, 
I didn’t know what, that it took pretty near an 
hour, it seemed to me, to clear her of. They got 
a sling on the main-yard, and I could hear the or- 
ders given to hook on in the boat, and the bo’sn’s 
mate in the gangway piping to haul taut and 
‘ hoist-away,’ and ‘ avast hoisting,’ and ‘ come up,’ 
over and over again, until it appeared to me they 
had got a dozen launch-boats over the side. By 
this time my back began to ache with lying in the 
bore of that old gun ; it didn’t exactly fit my shoul- 
ders. 

“T began now to hear talking in the cabin. The 
gun, you know, was all in the cabin except the 
muzzle of it, that run out of the port. I couldn’t 
hear so well through the iron though, and it was 
some time before I could make out what the talk 
was about. I could distinguish the captain’s voice, 
and could hear the words ‘lock’ and ‘ wafer’ pretty 
often. At last he and the man he was talking with 
came close up to the very gun I was in, and then 
I heard him call the gunner by name in talking to 
him, and I recognized him by his growl. I heard 
him rubbing the gun off with his hand, and play- 
ing with the lock, and two or three times he snapped 
it: that made me feel a little nervous, for I didn’t 
know what he might have put in it.” 

He finds out at last what they are talking about. 
The gunner has been making some percussion- 
wafers that he thinks will never miss fire. He 
said they would set the charge off without any 
priming, and he wasn’t sure that there would be 
any need even of pricking the cartridge. The 
captain tells the gunner to try some of these new 
wafers on the very gun that the fugitive is in! 

“TI was just going to sing out,” he continues, 
“when the captain asked the gunner if he was 
sure the gun wasn’t loaded. 

“Yes, Sir,’ says he; ‘the charges were all 
drawn when the ship came in, and these guns in 
the cabin haven’t been loaded since.’ 

“That was not so bad, after all. They were 
only going to try if the wafers would snap—so I 
concluded to keep quiet. I didn’t quite like the 
idea, though, for I wasn't quite so well contented 
with the gunner’s trial in the gun as I should have 
been out of it. I wasn’t quite as easy in my mind as 
I had been an hour before, when I was swinging in 
the captain’s cot. I lay still, though, and meant 
to ‘see it out.’ I knew there wasn’t any shot in the 
gun, at all events, and I didn’t think a blank car- 
tridge would hurt me much, seeing as I had pushed 
my trowsers and frock in before I got in myself. If 
I had gone in head foremost, I should have been a 
good deal more worried about the matter; but, 
thinks I to myself, ‘ I'll risk the feet!’ 

“ So there I lay, aching all over, from having my 
shoulders and hips jammed in between the round 
si@es of my berth, and listening to the talk between 
the captain and gunner that came in at the touch- 
hole, and then to the noise in the boat that came 
through the muzzle. It’s not strange that I got 
every thing mixed up in a heap, in my mind, as to 
what was going on outside. At last, however, I 
heard the click of the spring, as the gunner cocked 
the lock, and the next, instant—” 

“ Well! what ther?” 

“]T was going through the air as if I had been 
kicked by a forty-horse power! My clothes didn’t 
follow me more than twenty fathoms, but I didn’t 
touch the water till I was a mile and a half from 
tne ship!” 
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That he was saved is a matter of course, “ else 
wherefore breathes he in a Christian land” to tell 
his wondrous yarn. 

Like Hood's story of the aeronaut who was thrown 
out of his balloon by a crazy man, when some two 
miles up in the air, and himself describing the cir- 
cumstances, and the moon-hoax of Mr. Locke, this 
*‘ varn” derives its interest from the naturalness of 
its minutiw, rather than from the probability of its 
catastrophe. 


TuereE has been “ any amount” of sport made, 
of late months, of Shanghai Fowls. They seem to 
be losing much of their first popularity among us, 
like many another two-legged foreigner who has 
paid us a visit of honor, which ended very differ- 
ently. The Shanghai is born into the world with 
an inordinate pair of legs, which thereafter continue 
to grow into regular drum-sticks of the longest di- 
mensions. It is asserted, too, that although good 
“layers,” they are very fond of devouring their 
own eggs. A Mohawk farmer, who has tried them 
thoroughly, expresses a by no means favorable 
opinion of the breed. He says their true name is 
Shank-high, and that they are rightly named: 
“They have no body at all, and when the head is 
cut off the legs come right apart. I don’t see how 
they can set on their eggs—my jack-knife can set 
as well as they can. ‘They don’t sit on the roost 
the same as other chickens: not a bit of it! When 
they attempt to sit as other chickens do (they strad- 
die the stick), they fall off backward! 

“They sit when they eat, I know; for I've seen 
’em do it; and I’ve seen 'em try to eat standing— 
but they couldn’t ‘fetch it;’ for when they peck at 
a grain of corn, on the ground, they don’t more 
than half reach it but the head bobs right between 
their legs, making them turn a complete somerset. 
I'd as soon see a pair of tongs or compasses walking 
about my yard as these Shank-highs. They crow, 
too, a long time before day in the morning, when it 
isn’t day; probably because their legs are so long 
that they can see day-light long before the common 
chicken !” 


A coop and pungent satire upon the ridiculous 
bank-panics which are got up in “hard times,” is 
contained in the following, from an Albany paper : 

“There was a severe run made upon the ‘ Gin- 
ger-bread Man’ of Troy, on Saturday. Up to two 
o’clock he had redeemed two crollers and a dough- 
nut. In consequence of the stamina exhibited, 
consols advanced an inch and a half!” 


“Tre True Gentleman is of no country, and i 
the same every where ; not only at the social part) 
or assembly, but in the noisy mill, the busy shop, 
the crowded hall, at home, or in the street: never 
oppresses the weak, or ridicules the unfortunate : 
respectfal and attentive to his superiors; pleasant 
and affable to his equals; careful and tender to the 
feelings of those whom he may consider beneath 
him.” 

How many of Thackeray’s “snobs” would stand 
this test of a “‘ gentleman ?” 


Tur “ Tall Gentleman,” in the ensuing lines, 
need not have made any “ Apology.” It was not 
necessary, at all. It is notorious that “tastes 
differ,” and in nothing is it more remarkable than 
in the fact that tall women usually choose short 
husbands, and tall men short wives; fulfilling the 








old maxim, that “men and women like best their 
opposites.” No; there can be little doubt that 
the “tall gentleman” was jilted; and he now turns 
round, and in revenge, affects to be himself the 
jilter. Like a kindred spirit, who once said to a 
friend, in speaking of a very beautiful young lady, 
almost the belle of the village: 

“Do you know, Harry, that I came very near 
marrying that girl ?” 

““No! is that so?” 

“Yes; I kept company with her for some time. 
Folks said it was a match, sure.” 

“Well, why didn’t you marry her?” 

“Well, you see the way of it was this: one 
night when I was a-seeing of her from conference- 
meeting, I asked her if she would accept me, and 
she said she had “rather be excused,” and I was 
so excited, and such a confounded fool besides, that 
I excused her!” 

But we are keeping the reader from the poetry : 


Upbraid me not! I never swore 
Eternal love to thee ; 

For thou art only five feet high, 
And I am six foot three: 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed 
That I could look so low; 

There's many a one can tie a knot, 
Who can not tie a beau! 


Besides, you must confess, my love, 
The bargain's scarcely fair; 

For never could we make a match, 
Although we made a pair; 

Marriage, I know, makes one of two, 
But there's the horrid bore, 

My friends declare if you are one, 
That I at least am four! 

*Tis true, the moralists have said, 
That Love has got no eyes; 

But why should all my sighs be heaved 
For one who has no size? 

And on our wedding-day, I'm sure 
I'd leave you in the lurch, 

For you never saw a steeple, dear, 
In the inside of a church! 

*Tis usual for a wife to take 
Her husband by the arm— 

But pray excuse me, if I hint 
A sort of fond alarm. 

That when I offered you my arm, 
That happiness to beg, 

Your highest efforts, dear, would be, 
To take me by the leg! 

I do admit I wear a glass, 
Because my sight's not good, 

But were I always quizzing you, 
It might be counted rude. 

And thongh I use a convex lens, 
I still can not but hope 

My wife will eer “look up to me™ 
Through Herschel's telescope! 


Then fire thee well, my gentle one, 
I ask no parting kiss; 

I must not break my back, to gain 
So exquisite a bliss: 

Nor will I weep, lest I should hurt 
So delicate a flower: 

The tears that fall from such a height 
Would be a thunder-shower! 


Farewell! and pray don't throw yourself 
In a basin or a tub; 
For that would be a sore disgrace 
To all the Six-Feet Club! 
But if you ever love again, 
Love on a smaller plan, 
For why extend to six-feet three 
The life that's but a span? 
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If poor Hood were living, there are many who 
would attribute these lines to him. As it is, they 
are from an unheralded English pen, which imitates 
that great master of word-playing with some suc- 
cess. 


WE know not the author of the subjoined pas- 
sage, which we find in our collection of disjecta 
membra, but it impresses us as extremely touching, 
and as having come directly from the heart to the 
hand that penned it: 

“In comparison with the less of a beloved wife, 
what are other bereavements? Tue Wire! she 
who fills so large a space in the domestic heaven— 
she who is so busied, so unwearied—bitter, bitter 
is the tear that falls upon her grave! You stand 
beside her tomb, and think of the past. Fain 
would the soul linger there. No thorns are re- 
membered above that sweet clay, save those your 
own hand may have unwillingly or unkindly 
planted. Her noble, tender heart lies opened to 
your inmost sight. You think of her as all good- 
ness—all purity—all truth, 

** But she is dead. The dear head so often laid 
upon your bosom, now rests upon a pillow of clay. 
The hands that ministered so untiringly, are folded 
white and cold, beneath the gloomy portals. The 
heart whose every beat measured an eternity of 
love, lies under your feet. And there is no white 
arm over your shoulder now—no speaking face to 
look up in the eye of love—no trembling lips to 
murmur, ‘ Oh, it is so sad!’ There is so strange a 
hush in every room! No smile to greet you at 
night-fall—and the clock strikes and ticks, and 
ticks and strikes. It was sweet music, when you 
could count the hours with her—when she could 
hear it! Now it seems only the hours through 
which you watched the shadows of death gather 
upon her dear face. But many a tale it tells of 
joys past, sorrows shared, and beautiful words and 
deeds registered above. You feel that the grave 
can not keep her. You know that she is in a hap- 
pier world, but still you feel that she is often by 
your side—an ‘angel-presence.’ ....... 

“Cherish these emotions. They will make you 
happier. Let her holy presence be as a charm to 
keep you fromevil. In all new and pleasant con- 
nections give her a place in your heart. Never 
forget what she has done for you—that she has 
loved you. Be tender of her memory.” 

To how many bereaved hearts will these sen- 
tences come, who will look back upon the past with 
mingled recollections of sorrow and joy—perhaps 
of penitence. ‘So live, husband and wife,” says 
an old English worthy, “ that when either dies the 
spirits of both may mingle.” 


Tue following piece of ‘‘ composition” may be 
“‘backed” against any thing ever produced. Ii 
was written half a century ago by Sir Boyle Roche, 
a member of the Irish Parliament, in the “ Troub- 
lous Times of ’Ninety-Eight,” when a handful of 
men, from the County of Wexford, struck terror 
into the hearts of many a gallant son of Mars, as 


well as the worthy writer himself. The letter was 
addressed to a friend in London; and it is old 
enough to be new to nine in ten of the readers of 
the “ Drawer :” 

“My prar Str—Having now a little peace and 
quietness, I cit down to inform you of the dreadful 
bustle an | confusion we are all in from these blood- 
thirsty robeis, most of whom are (thank God!) 


killed and dispersed. We are in a pretty mess: 
ean get nothing to eat, nor any wine to drink, ex- 
cept whisky ; and when we sit down to dinner we 
are obliged to keep both hands armed. While | 
write this, I hold a sword in each hand, and a pis- 
tol in the other. 

“ T concluded from the beginning that this would 
be the end of it, and I see I was right; for it is not 
half over yet. At present are such goings-on, that 
every thing is at a stand-still. I should have an- 
swered your letter a fortnight ago; but I did not 
receive it until this morning. Indeed, scarcely a 
mail arrives safe without being robbed. No longer 
ago than yesterday, the coach with the mails from 
Dublin was robbed near this town. The bags had 
been judiciously left behind, for fear of accident; 
and by good luck there was nobody in it but two 
outside passengers, who had nothing for the thieves 
to take. Last Thursday notice was given that a 
gang of rebels was advancing here under the French 
standard, but they had no colors, nor any drums 
except bagpipes. 

“ Immediately every man in the place, including 
women and children, ran out to meet them. We 
soon found our force much too little: we were too 
near to think of retreating. Death was in every 
face, but to it we went, and by the time half our 
little party were killed, we began to be all alive 
again. Fortunately, the rebels had no guns, ex- 
cept pistols and pikes, and as we had plenty of 
muskets and ammunition, we put them all to the 
sword. Not a soul of them escaped, except some 
that were drowned in an adjacent bog; and in a 
very short time, nothing was to be heard but si- 
lence. Their uniforms were all different colors, 
but mostly green. After the action, we went to 
rummage a sort of camp, which they had left be- 
hind them. All we found was a few pikes without 
heads, a parcel of empty bottles full of water, and 
a bundle of French commissions filled with Irish 
names. ‘Troops are now stationed all round the 
country, which exactly squares with my ideas. I 
have only time to add, that I am in great haste. 

“P.S.—If you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried, therefore I beg you will 
write to let me know!” 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 
“So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-revolving thing of power. 


“That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need: 


“Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy.” 


THERE is a good lesson to truant husbands in 
the following ; and we fancy, also, a kind of sly 
satire upon a certain species of pseudo-sentimental 
** poetry,” so called, which is not perhaps quite so 
much in vogue at present as it was three or four 
years ago. 

HE CAME TOO LATE! 
“ He came too late! the toast had dried 

Before the fire too long; 

The cakes were scorched upon the side, 
And every thing was wrong! 

She scorned to wait all night for one 
Who lingered on his way, 

And so she took her tea alone, 
And cleared the things away! 








EDITORS 
“He came too late! at once he felt 
The supper hour was o'er; 
Indifference in her calm simile dwelt, 
She closed the pantry-door: 
The table-cloth had passed away— 
No dishes could he see : 
She met him, and her words were gay— 
She never spoke of tea! 


“Tle came too late! the subtle chords 

Of patience were unbound ; 

Not by offense of spoken words, 
But by the slights that wound. 

She knew he would say nothing 
That could the past repay; 

She bade him go and milk the cow, 
And coldly turned away! 


g how 


“Tle came too late! the fragrant steam 

Of tea had long since flown; 

The fiies had fallen in the cream— 
The bread was cold as stone. 

And when, with word and smile, he tried 
His hungry state to prove, 

She nerved her heart with woman's pride, 
And never deigned to move!” 


Aw anecdote was weli told, some years ago, of | 
a polite Southerner, an accomplished and kind- | 


hearted gentleman, which has found a place, and 
we think deservedly, in our collection : 
“On one occasion he had been driving hard 


the neighborhood of Columbia, South Carolina, 


and alighted at the only comfortable-looking tav- | 


ern in the place, very hungry and very tired. 


Sticking his eye-glass to his eye—his constant com- | 


panion, he being very near-sighted—he demanded 
a roast fowl, some good wine, and a comfortable 
room for the night. 

“The landlord was ‘ exceedingly sorry,’ but he 
‘couldn't give him a comfortable room: the only 
place he could have to sleep in w as a double- 
bedi led’ room, with another gentleman.’ 

‘Very well, Sir; let us have the best you've 
got. No man can do more than that, Sir.’ 

* After discussjng his supper, he sought his room, 
‘turned in,’ and went to aleep. 

“‘ His slumbers were destined to be of very short 
duration. Before long he was awakened by a call 
from the other bed, ‘ Sir! Sir!’ 

“* Bless my soul!’ cried D , thrusting his glass 
up to his eye, and endeavoring to peer through the 
dark, ‘what’s the matter, my dear Sir? Is the 
house on fire, or are there bugs in your bed ?’ 

‘“** Neither, 
terribly that I can not sleep, Sir. 
Sir!’ 

“* Bless me, my dear Sir, I am shocked that I 
should have been so rude as to snore in a gentle- 
man’s presence, and he a stranger to me, 
ask your pardon, Sir, and beg you'll overlook it. 
It wasn’t intentional, I assure you.’ 

“The apology was accepted; a ‘ Good-night’ | 
was exchanged; and both parties went to sleep 
again. 

“Tt was not long, however, before a rumbling | 
sound was heard from the polite gentleman's bed, | 
every moment growing louder and louder, until at 
last it ended in a thunderous diapason. The other 
lodger, driven almost to madness, started up and 
exclaimed— 

“*Good gracious! this is too much! 
stand it! I say, Sir! Sir// Sm!!! 
Sir!’ 

“* Bless my soul! well, what's the matter now ?’ | 


It is terrific, 


I can’t 


» | chances, 
from morning until night, over the rough roads in | 


Sir; but, my dear Sir, you snore so | 


I really | 


wake up, | 
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cried out the offender, stenting up in bed; 
seem to be very restless, Sir.’ 

“* Restless! I believe you!’ said the disturbed 
gentleman: ‘you’ve been snoring again, Sir, worse 
than ever, and I can not get to sleep.’ 

‘“** You don’t say so! Have I been repeating my 
rudeness to a stranger? I am really extremely 
sorry, my dear Sir, but I was really asleep. Good- 
night—night—night ; very sor—sor—sor—ty.’ 

“ And off he drowsed again, and in five minutes 
began snoring as Joudly as ever, until he was again 
awakened by his room-mate’s complaints. 

““* Snoring again, have I, Sir?’ said the uncon- 
| scious offender. ‘Well, the fact is, I have had a 
hard day’s journey and eaten a hearty supper—and 
if I snere, Sir, I can’t help it. 
twice, and that is sufficient. I am now about to 
go to sleep again; but allow me to inform you, Sir, 
that if you wake me up again, snoring or not snor- 
ing, Sir, I shall proceed at once to get up and give 
you the soundest thrashing you ever had in the 
whole course of your life! Gvod-night, Sir!’ 

‘“‘ His slumbers were undisturbed for the rest of 
the night.” 


‘you 


I have apologized 





“Tr will not do,” says Sydney Smith, “to be 
| perpetually calculating risks, and adjusting nice 
It did all very well before the flood, 
|W hen a man could consult his friends upon an in- 
| tended publication for a hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for six or seven cen- 
| turies afterward; but at present, a man waits, and 
doubts, and hesitates, and consults his brother, and 
his uncle, and his first cousins, and particular fri nds, 
till one day he finds that he is sixty-five years of 
age—that he has lost so much time in consulting 
first cousins and particular friends, that he has no 
time left to follow their advice.” 

One very frequently hears the remark made, 
that such, and such, and such a man, “can be a 
gentleman when he pleases.” Now when our read- 
er next hears this expression made use of, let him 
call to mind the following: 

*‘ Hie who ‘can be a gentleman when he pleases,’ 
never pleases to be any thing else. Circumstances 
may, and do, every day in life, throw men of cul- 
tivated minds and refined habits into the society 
of their inferiors; but while, with the tact and 
readiness that is their especial prerogative, they 
make themselves welcome among those with 
whom they have few if any sympathies in com- 
mon, yet never by any accident do they derogate 
| from that high standard which makes them gentle- 
men, 

“So, on the other hand, the man of vulgar tastes 
and coarse propensities may simulate, if he be able, 
the outward habitudes of society, speaking with 
| practiced intonation, and bow ing with well-studied 
grace ; yet he is no more a gentleman in his thought 
and fee ling, than is the tinseled actor who struts 
the boards the monarch bis costume would bespeah 

him. This being the ‘ gentleman when he likes,’ is 
but the mere performance of the character. It has 
| all the swell of the stage and the foot-lights about 
it, and never can for a moment be mistaken by one 
who knows the world. A cloak too large can not 


| be gracefully worn by a small man.” 





| 


Tu latest instance of “ Spiritual Manifestations” 
| that we have seen, is that recorded of an incredu- 
lous young man “ Down East,” whose father had 
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promised, before his death, to hold invisible com- 
munion with him: 

“The spirit of the gentleman (who, by the way, 
had been somewhat severe in matters of discipline) 
was called up, and held some conversation with the 
boy. But the messages were not at all convincing, 
and the youth would not believe that his father had 
any thing to do with them. 

“* Well,’ said the medium, ‘what can your fa- 
ther do to remove your doubts ?’ 

“*Tf he will perform some act which is charac- 
teristic of him, and without any direction as to 
what it shall be, I shall believe in it.’ 

“* Very well,’ said the medium ; ‘we wait some 
manifestations from the spirit-land.’ 

“This was no sooner said than (as the story 
goes) a table walked up to the youth, and, without 
ceremony, kicked him out of the room! 

“*Hold on! stop him!’ cried the terrified young 
convert; that’s the old man!—I believe in the 
rappings !’ 

“* The hero has never since had a desire to ‘stir 
up the old gentleman !’” 


Every nopy that knew any thing about Ken- 
tucky fifteen years ago, remembers old Colonel 
Greathouse, a gentleman of the old school, who al- 
ways had old friends and old wines, and who de- 
elared he despised every thing that was new. The 
old Colonel lived fast, lived well, petted his niggers, 
raised tobacco, and, of course, gradually wore out his 
lands. One fine morning in January, the Colonel 
came to a very strange conclusion, and that was, 
that the plantation had not paid expenses for many 
years, and something must be done. After much 
hard talking and an immense sight of thinking, 
the Colonel concluded to send his son, “ Phil,” 
down the Mississippi, to look out a “new loca- 
tion,” the old homestead having “‘ given out.” In 
due course of time, Phil set upon his adventurous 
journey: he was really “a chip off of the old 
block,” had all of his father’s peculiarities, and, 
though younger in years, had consumed about the 


same amount of the good things of this sublunary- 


life. Phil, once started, went straight to New Or- 
leans, and took expensive parlors at the St. Charles. 
His every movement was chronicled by fun and 
frolic; there was a crowd of good fellows at his 
heels, go where he would, Every body in the 
hotel knew him as that “gay young man,” and 
his appearance in the ladies’ parlors was hailed 
with delight. The season drew to a close, and 
Phil’s money was out; and so he started home. 
Old Colonel Greathouse received “his boy” with 
all the affection of a fond father; mutual compli- 
ments were exchanged; and after the usual ques- 
tions and answers pertaining to separations were 
gone through with, Phil found himself in the par- 
lor, with nothing but a round table and a bottle 
of Madeira between himself and his father, when 
the following conversation ensued : 

“You say, Phil, my boy, that the lands down in 
Louisiana are very fine, the crops large, and all the 
people rich and hospitable ; s’pose you went about 
a great deal on the plantations, examined the soil, 
looked at the expenses of raising the crop, and got 
your information on the spot ?” 

“Certainly,” said Phil, with gravity; “went 
about all over, and the land is wonderful; no bot- 
tom to the soil—crops grow in it spontaneously— 
money comes in with a rush—wonderful plantations 
on that ‘ Mississippi bottom.’” 


“We must move, Phil, and commence the world 
anew; ’twon’t do, my boy, to live here and have 
every thing eating their heads off,” half soliloquized 
the Colonel; and then brightening up he asked, 
“you know, Phil, I told you to inquire about the 
water in that lower country ; I am particular about 
water; how did you like that ?” 

Phil was puzzled ; after a few moments’ perplex- 
ity he replied, ‘* Why, the fact is, when I got away 
from home I remembered you mentioned something 
to me about a matter you were particular about, 
but I forgot what it was; and, consequently, the 
few months I was in Louisiana I never tasted any 
water !” 

“You should have done it once, to oblige your 
father,” said the Colonel, sorrowfuily; and from 
that time forward nothing more was heard of the 
proposed removal to the rich lands “farther South.” 


SHAKING of hands is the accepted manner of 
performing “ how-de-do,” “glad to see you;” but 
the manner of doing this varies so much, that with 
some people we have “ great shakes,” and with oth- 
ers “no shakes at all.” Politicians, if they are 
running for office, have the art of hand-shaking to 
perfection. Editors have a very impressive shake 
for a subscriber paying ‘‘in advance.” In shaking 
hands ladies are generally passive, for the least 
pressure from their little fingers means volumes not 
included in the formal and familiar ceremony. We 
have been told, by those “ posted up” in such mat- 
ters, that the telling and eloquent shake of the 
hand, that eclipses all others, comes from a prin- 
cipal in a duel when his second announces to him 
“that the affhir was amicably arranged.” It would 
be impossible to give all the varied expression that 
characterizes the act of shaking hands; but there 
are a few that can be designated, which, like prim- 
itive colors, form the ground-work of every yarying 
shade. 

The pump-handle shake first deserves notice. It 
is performed in a solemn, mechanical manner. No 
attempt has ever been successful to give it grace or 
vivacity. As a general rule, it should not be con- 
tinued after your friend is in a profuse perspiration 
from the unwonted exercise. The pendulum shake 
is of a similar character, but it has a horizontal in- 
stead of perpendicular motion. It is executed by 
boldly sweeping your hand horizontally toward 
your acquaintance, and, after the junction is ef- 
fected, rowing with it from one side to the other as 
long as human nature will bear it. The tourniquet 
shake is next in importance. It derives its name 
from the instrument of torture by which surgeons 
stop the circulation of the blood. The person using 
this style, if he has a large, powerful hand, can 
throw his victims into intense agony, and even 
produce dislocation of the small bones of the fin- 
gers, and in delicate persons easily sprain the wrist. 
The cordial shake is performed with a hearty, bois- 
terous agitation of your friend’s hand, accompanied 
by a moderate degree of pressure, and cheerful ex- 
clamations of welcome. This style is indiscriminate 
and very popular. The grievous touch is the oppo- 
site of the cordial grapple. It is principally used 
by hypochondriacs and sentimental young cler- 
gymen, and is always accompanied by a nervous 
inquiry about somebody's health. The prude ma- 
jor and the prude minor are entirely monopolized 
by the ladies: the first allows the gentlemen to 
touch the fingers down to the second joint; the 
| second gives you the whole of the forefinger. The 
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very ladies, however, who use these styles most deavoring to satisfy himself, the following scene 


effectually, will, in a moment afterward, permit 
the tourniquet squeeze, provided it is done in the 
waltz or other equally familiar dance. We might 
extend our list with descriptions of the gripe-royal, 
and the saw-mill shake, and the shake with malice 
prepense, which are, after all, but exaggerated 
forms of the pump-handle, pendulum, and tourni- 
quet varieties, and therefore can be conceived more 
easily than described. 





ensued ; 

T. P., getting angry at the stranger’s supposi- 
tion, his dark eye flashing, and his manner im- 
posing—‘“I tell you I am no gambler. I am an 
actor, Sir.” 

Stranger, growing very familiar and self-com- 
placent—“ Ride a horse in a ring, eh? Throw 
flip-flaps on the tan-bark ?” 

T. P., very angry indeed—“ No, Sir! 
circus-actor—I am a play-actor.” 


I am no 
And straighten- 


Tom Piacrpg, as he is every where called by | ing himself up, and swelling out his portly front, 


his many friends, relates an amusing incident con- | 


nected with himself. 


he slapped his hands upon the bottom of his vest, 


He states that, awhile since, | and, in a voice of thunder, demanded, “ Do I look, 


he was traveling down the Ohio, and being per-| from my size, as if I could throw flip-flaps ?” 


sonally unknown to any one, he passed away the 


The stranger viewed the indignant son of Thes- 


time by reading. A most obtrusive person among | pis for a moment with a critical eye, and then 
the passengers seemed to be miserable because he | pronounced, ‘“‘ That he didn’t think Placide could 


could not learn Placide’s business ; 


and, after two | throw flip-fiaps ;” 


and perfectly unconscious that 


or three days’ fruitless speculation, he concluded | he had been exceedingly disagreeable, he walked 
that P. was a “sporting gentleman,” and in en-! away, to meddle in some one else’s private affairs. 





Literary Duties. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, by Joun 8. C. Apnort. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The Me- 
moir of Napoleon, which has attracted such uni- 
versal attention as its successive numbers have 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine, is about 
to be reproduced, with the original illustrations, in 
two handsome volumes, including copious additions, 
and a careful revision by the author. In this im- 
portant contribution to the biography of one of the 
most prominent historical characters of modern 
times, Mr. Abbott has taken an independent point 
of view, made himself master of the subject by as- 
siduous personal research, and, refusing to yield to 
the influence of early impressions and foreign tradi- 
tions, has presented an estimate of the illustrious 
man to whom he has devoted his studies, which can 
not fail to soften prejudices, remove misapprehen- 
sions, and purify and exalt the fame of Napoleon 
in the eyes of all impartial and intelligent readers. 
It is, perhaps, hardly time for the public mind to re- 
ceive a perfectly just impression of the character of 
one concerning whom there has been such intense 
and bitter political controversy. The whole mass of 
English literature relating to the subject, with only 
one or two rare exceptions, is infected with the hos- 
tile spirit which John Bull feels bound to exercise 
toward a national enemy. The crude and super- 
ficial work of Sir Walter Scott—written after the 
vigor of that mighty mind had been impaired by 
misfortune and disease—betrays, through a thin 
disguise of candor, the inveterateness of foregone 
personal and political conclusions. Redeemed from 
absolute tedi | passages of brill- 
iant description, his neovative exhibits scarcely a 
trace of the endeavor to ascend to the highest 
sources of historical evidence, to correct traditional 
errors, to look at the other side of the picture which 
had long fastened the attention of British specta- 
tors, and to do exact justice to the policy and mo- 
tives of a man whose name had been a perennial 
terror, both at the fireside and in the council and 
the field. The views of Sir Walter Scott, however, 
with the remains of political prejudice, have been 
the chief means of forming public opinion on the 
subject with the generation now on the stage. We 








have been content with echoing the voices which 
reached us from the opposite shore of the Atlantic. 
The question of Napoleon’s character was no longer 
regarded as an open one—not only had the case 
been given to the jury, but a verdict had been ren- 
dered, and the court adjourned. A solitary de- 

fender of Napoleon, like Hazlitt, for instance, might 
lift up his voice against the general concert of opin- 
ion, but it was of little use; he could not stem the 
prevailing tide ; and he was set down as a lover of 
paradox, with shrewd warnings against the seduc- 
tions of splendid, but erratic genius. The writer 
of these volumes doubtless shared in the almost 
universal antipathy with which the character of 
Napoleon was viewed among the “ better classes” 
in this country. A New-Englander, a clergyman, 
a conservative, connected with the old Federal 
party by all his antecedents, he must have imbibed 
a hatred of Napoleon with his native air. Belong- 
ing to a family remarkable for an almost excessive 
austerity of conscience, and cherishing the tradi- 
tions of youth with the zeal of religion, Mr. Abbott 
was perhaps the last man from whom a panegyric 
on the French Emperor could have been expected. 
At the commencement of his studies, with a view 
to this biography, he, probably, little foresaw the 
result himself. We regard these circumstances as 
a guarantee of the good faith and earnest convic- 
tion which characterize the execution of the work. 
With all the comments which it has called forth, in 
the serial form, it is not pretended, as we are 
aware, that the writer has garbled facts to suit his 
purpose, or failed to weigh historical probabilities 
in an even scale. His conclusions, of course, are 
legitimate themes of discussion, and it is not sur- 
prising that they have provoked marked differ- 
ences of opinion. In regard to the literary merits 
of these volumes, we think that high commenda- 
tion can justly be awarded to the writer. His style 
is often impassioned and glowing, but never passes 
the limits of natural modesty and good taste. His 
narrative moves on at a brisk pace—he does not 
allow it to be impeded by superfluous details—and 
shows great skill in giving the gist of an incident 
in a few graphic expressions. It is marked by 
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force and simplicity rather than by ambition of or- 
nament, Frequent scenes of pathos are described, 
but always with true feeling, and with no attempt 
to enhance the effect by appeals to mawkish sensi- 
bility. Mr. Abbott’s battle-pieces are lively and 
impressive—taking strong hold of the memory— 
though they do not stun the reader by reproducing 
the din of combat in a storm of words. With his 
enthusiastic admiration of the great military con- 
queror, Mr. Abbott has wisely avoided the tempta- 
tion of throwing a false glare around military glory. 
He cherishes a religious sense of the horrors of war. 
He comprehends the superior position of the arts 
of peace in the progress of civilization. In doing 
justice to the achievements of his hero in arms, he 
does not hesitate to deplore their sad necessity ; 
while his warmest sympathies are with the freedom 
and intelligence that are to bless the nations, when 
the bloody footsteps of war shall recede before the 
advance of pacific improvement. The influence of 
his work on the younger portion of the community, 
for whom it is more particularly intended, can not 
be otherwise than commanding and salutary. It 
will tend to remove the prejudices of party and 
ancestry—to inspire a deeper sense of historical 
justice—and to quicken the appreciation of all that 
is excellent and noble in the career of Napoleon, 
without bewildering the mind by a melodramatic 
display of military fascinations. 

T he Science and Art of Elocution and Oratory, by 
Wortuy Putnam (published by Miller, Orton, and 
Mulligan), consists of a theoretic view of the prin- 
ciples of elocution, with a variety of specimens in 
the différent branches of eloquence, selected from 
the productions of eminent orators. The work has 
evidently been prepared with carefulness and tact, 
and is commended te teachers by its variety, ap- 
propriateness, and orderly method. 

James 8. Dickerson has issued a neat educational 
work, entitled Harry's Vacation ; or, Philosophy at 
Home, by Witt1aM C. RicHArps, intended to pre- 
sent the more familiar principles of natural science 
in a form adapted to engage the attention of youth- 
ful readers. The plan, although not an entirely 
novel one, is carried out with no small degree of 
success. In the dialogues, which are made the 
vehicle of instruction, the language is simple and 
attractive, the illustrations are apt, and the topics 
introduced in the natural order of succession are 
thus explained to the comprehension of the juve- 
nile student. There are certainly few volumes in 
which so great an amount of information is con- 
veyed in such a pleasing shape. 

The same publisher has brought out the first 
volume of Romance of Biography, edited by the 
Rey. Francis L, Hawks, D.D., containing the 
Life of Richard the Lion-Hearted, It is designed 
as the commencement of a series, prepared by dif- 
ferent hands, with special reference to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the young. The details 
of the narrative in this volume are fascinating as 
anovel, The life of the hero was crowded with 
romantic incidents, and they are here reproduced 
in their picturesque bearings with admirable ef- 
fect. Under the able superintendence of the 
erudite editor, the series can scarcely fail to 
prove a useful-addition to the means of popular 
education. 

Humanity in the City, by the Rev. E. H. Carry. 
(Published by Dewitt and Davenport.) A series 
of discourses, devoted to the application of religious 
truth to the duties and interests of every-day life. 





Abstaining from themes of polemic discussion, they 
plunge into the very heart of city life for materials 
of warning and illustration. Among the titles of 
the discourses are, The Lessons of the Street, Man 
and Machinery, The Allies of the Tempter, The 
Children of the Poor, and others of a kindred char- 
acter. These subjects are treated by the author in 
the spirit of religious philanthropy, and enforced 
with his characteristic vigor and eloquence of ex- 
pression. 

Fudge Doings: being Tony Fudge’s Record of the 
Same, by Ik. Marver. (Published by Charles 
Scribner.) The Fudge family are well-known in 
the fashionable circles of New York. They reside 
in one of the stateliest mansions of the Fifth Ave- 
nue, sport a magnificent equipage, and are exem- 
plary worshippers of wealth and style. Their 
nephew, Tony, has most indiscreetly opened to the 
gaze of the public some of their domestic secrets. 
He draws aside many a splendid vail—the mis- 
chievous rogue—and shows the vulgarity and hol- 
low-heartedness which are concealed beneath up- 
holstry of velvet and gold. As a specimen of 
caustic, but good-natured satire, this volume is 
fully equal to any of the previous productions of 
the author. 

Hagar the Martyr, by Mrs. H. Marton Stepn- 
ENS (published by Fetridge and Co.), is a story be- 
longing to the school of melodramatic intensity, 
written in a bold, dashing style, and seeking the 
materials for popular effect in scenes of strange and 
high-wrought passion. The best features of the 
work are its occasional characterizations and de- 
scriptions of Southern life; while the improbability 
of the plot, and its prevailing extravagance of dic- 
tion are more adapted to charm the lovers of “ fast 
literature,” than to gain the approval of discreet 
readers. 

A revised edition of Couron’s Greek Reader, 
prepared by Henry M. Cotton, the brother of 
the previous editors, has been issued by Durrie 
and Peck, New Haven. The original work was 
edited by the Rev. Joun O. Coutron, and publish- 
ed in 1839—this was succeeded by an edition in 
1846, by G. H. Corroys—and the edition now of- 
fered to the public is furnished with a variety of 
new references and notes, with other valuable im- 
provements. The excellence of this volume as a 
preparatory text-book for the Greek student has 
been fully tested by experience ; and we need only 
say, that the present edition is brought out with 
the attention to clear and attractive typography, 
which is half the battle with the beginner in this 
difficult branch of scholastic education. 

A new work by Professor TAYLER Lewis, on 
The Scriptural Cosmology, is announced by G. Y. 
Van De Bogert. The leading design of the volume 
is to set forth the Biblical Idea of Creation, philo- 
logically ascertained, in distinction from any sci- 
entific or inductive theory of the Earth. The learn- 
ing and acumen of the author, with his well-known 
earnestness of conviction, can not fail to awaken an 
interest in the forthcoming work. 


Of recent American works none have met with 
a more cordial appreciation, than Mr. RicHarp 
Grant Wurrte’s Shakspeare’s Scholar. The Lit- 
erary Gazette speaks of it as follows: “ We are, 
on various accounts, greatly pleased with this 
Transatlantic contribution to Shakspearian litera- 
ture. It is another goodly stone added by worthy 
hands to the cairn of the great poet. It is another 





proof that our brethren across the Atlantic are not 
totally absorbed in politics, or cotton-growing, or 
making bread-stuffs. It gives assurance that there 
will be a succession of men who will take pride in 
preserving those writings, which are the noblest 
heir-looms of the common Anglo-Saxon race. We 
are delighted also to find in Mr. White an enemy 
of the pedants and bookworms who have too much 
appropriated the office of Shakspeare’s commenta- 
tors. This feeling he carries to excess, though we 
can scarcely be angry with the violence of his zeal 
in such a cause, 


Messrs. Griffin of Glasgow announce as forth- 
coming a collected edition of the works of Lord 
BrovuGuaM, to be issued in parts. By-the-by, it 
turns out, on the evidence of a manuscript note of 
the late Lord Cocksurn, of Edinburgh—the bi- 
ographer of Jerrrey, and the careful collector 
during his life of every thing relating to the Ldin- 
burgh Review and Scottish literature generally— 
that the famous article in the Edinburgh on By- 
ron’s “ Hours of Idleness,” which drew forth the 
‘English bards and Scotch reviewers” and stung 
Byron into the splendid revenge of his subsequent 
career, was written not by Jeffrey, but by Brough- 
am. Lord Cockburn's library, containing many 
curious and valuable memorials, has just been sold ; 
and a collection of tracts, relating to the Edinburgh 
Review, and Edinburgh politics and literature dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and profusely annotated by 
Lord Cockburn, has been purchased by the British 
Museum for 851, 8s, 6d. The collection consists of 
350 volumes of pamphlets, of which about 60 refer 
to the Edinburgh Review alone. These supply, in 
some cases, the only evidence of the authorship 
of the essays in that famous periodical. 


Some people say Mr. CARLYLE is, and some say 
he is not getting on with his history of Frederick 
the Great. He is reported to have declared it his 
intention to deposit all his future writings, as MS. 
sealed, in the Record Office, or some such place, not 
to be produced for some two thousand years, when 
the world is enough advanced to receive them with 
profit. A plan suggested to him in reply, was that 
he should print off an edition, and have the whole 
impression put in the Custom-house (with the 
bonded wine) till the world was fit to appreciate 
his writings. His friend Mr. Tennyson is about 
to break his long silence. We may expect, after 
such a continued reticence, something truly great. 
All the young poets who have been so extensively 
starring in his absence will have to pale their inef- 
fectual fires. 


“We have received,” says the London Leader, 
“the sixth volume of M. Louis Biane’s History 
of the French Revolution, the most brilliant and 
powerful in style, the most laborious and exact in 
its accumulation and analysis of original docu- 
ments, of the many ‘Histories’ of that colossal 
epoch. The heroes and the victims of the Revo- 
lution have been subjected to transformations so 
violent and so capricious at the hands of fanatical 
partisans and unscrupulous literary jobbers, that 
the very scene of a drama played out before the 
eyes of our fathers has faded into a mirage, and 
the leading actors*appear like the fantastic shadows 
of a magic lantern..... The chapter in the pres- 
ent volume in which the celebrated Day of Dupes, 
June 20, 1792, and the invasion of the Tuileries 
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are described, is characterized by force of narrative 
painting. In this episode M. Louis Blanc cor- 
rects the numerous errors and omissions of Lamar- 
tine and Michelet, having himself consulted with 
indefatigable diligence the ample resourees of the 
British Museum, so rich in the official reports 
and flying sheets of the period. ‘No doubt,’ 
says M. Louis Blanc, in a long note appended to 
this chapter, ‘M. de Lamartine has involuntarily 
misled his readers, having been himself misled.’ 
But this only shows with what care historical re- 
searches should be conducted. When there is an 
abundance of contradictory evidence on an event, 
it is indispensable to take them one by one, to 
weigh, compare, confront them. A tedious and 
distasteful task, no doubt! But truth requires it. 
An historian should be an examining magistrate 
before being a painter.” 

A fine statue of white marble, from the chisel of 
Mr, Turvurp, has just been erected in Westminster 
Abbey, to perpetuate the memory of the poet 
Worpswortu. Itrepresents the author of the “ Ex- 
cursion” sitting in the open air, in a contemplative 
mood, as if communing with nature, under whose 
habitual sway he may be said to have lived. He 
is resting on a moss and ivy-mantled stone or knoll, 
with the green sward at his feet enameled in flow- 
ers; the legs are crossed; his right hand and arm 
are wound gracefully round one knee; the left 
hand, with the forefinger slightly uplifted, is laid 
upon an open book, which the poet has just been 
reading ; the eyes are bent, in pensive admiration, 
upon the flowers at his feet; and the spectator 
may fancy him saying: 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
The conception is an exceedingly felicitous one; 
the whole attitude of the figure is singularly easy 
and gracefal, and the sculpter has been equally 
happy in rendering the head and features of the de- 
ceased, with which the public are more or less fa- 
miliar. 


Joun Gisson Lockuarr died on the 25th of 
November, at Abbotsford, in his sixty-fifth year. 
He was the younger son of the Rev. Dr. Lockhart, 
of Glasgow, and in that city received his early 
education, From the University of Glasgow there 
are exhibitions te Balliol College, Oxford, one of 
which young Lockhart obtained. He was destined 
by his father for the law; but though in due time 
called to the Scotch bar, he had little inclination 
for legal studies. ‘To the pursuits of literature he 
1.48 early devoted, and the society into which he 
was thrown when he first “* walked the Parliament 
house” as a young advocate at Edinburgh, con- 
firmed his purpose of making literature his profes- 
sion. A visit to Germany, where, among other 
influencing scenes and incidents, his having seen 
Goethe is chiefly memorable, completed his aliena- 
tion from the routine duties of the Scotch bar, In 
May, 1818, he first met Scott, who was pleased 
with his conversation, and who shortly after re- 
commended him to the Ballantynes, as likely to 
afford useful aid in their literary undertakings. 
They employed him to write the historical part of 
the “Edinburgh Annual Register,” which Scott 
had previously compiled, but for which other more 
profitable avocations left him no leisure. Soon 
after this he received a message from Scott to come 
to Abbotsford, along with John Wilscn, to meet 
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Lord Melville of the Admiralty, son of the famous 
Henry Dundas, who had more political power than 
any Scotchman since the days of Lord Bute, and 
to whom the young Tories of the north transferred 
the humble reverence and keen expectation with 
which they had looked to the father as the dispenser 
of patronage and places. From the interview with 
Lord Melville no immediate result ensued in Lock- 
hart’s case, but it is well known that political in- 
fluence had the main share in the election of Wil- 
son to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The appointment turned 
out far better than had been anticipated; but at 
the time it was felt to be too strong an exertion of 
political influence to thrust into the chair of Du- 
gald Stewart a young poet, who had not turned his 
attention to ethical studies, and whose literary at- 
tainments were chiefly known from his light con- 
tributions to “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Lockhart 
was at this time a most intimate friend of Wilson, 
and his ablest coadjutor in Blackwood, which, 
though only started in 1817, had already become a 
considerable “‘ power” both in literature and poli- 
tics. In 1820 Lockhart was married to Sophia, the 
eldest daughter of Walter Scott. All who know 
the story of Scott at this period of his life will re- 
member with delight what Lockhart has told of his 
own home at Chiefswood, in which the laird of 
Abbotsford took so deep an interest. These happy 
family scenes were soon clouded, and the much- 
loved boy, the ‘‘ Hugh Littlejohn,” for whom he 
wrote the “Tales of a Grandfather,” died at the 
early age of cleven. From the mournful thoughts 
suggested by the desolated hopes of Chiefswood 
and Abbotsford, we gladly turn to the busier scene 
in which Lockhart appeared in 1825, as editor of 
the ‘ Quarterly Review.” We may merely mention 
that before this Lockhart had become more known 
as an author, having in 1820 published his -first 
novel, * Valerius, a Roman Story,” which was fol- 
lowed by “ Reginald Dalton,” and by several other 
tales and novels. Early in 1825 appeared his “ Life 
of Burns,” in Constable's newly-commenced mis- 
cellany of cheap and popular literature. The same 
year Lockhart removed to London, to succeed Giff- 
ard in the management of the “* Quarterly.” 
from the influence derived from its political arti- 
cles, Lockhart took care to maintain the excellence 


of the “‘ Review” in all departments of literature, | 
and some of the ablest efforts of modern English | 
scholarship are found in the papers on classical | 
subjects in the volumes of the “‘ Quarterly” during | 


Lockhart’s editorship. His “ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott” has become a standard book in English lit- 


erature, and few biographies will ever attain equal | 


popularity. 

Amidst the outward affluence and social envi- 
ronments of Lockhart’s London life in later years, 
few but his intimate friends knew the griefs that 
preyed upon his mind. The whole family history 
of Scott and Lockhart affords a striking instance 
of “the vanity of human wishes.” ‘Scott’s chief 
ambition was to be a country laird, and the found- 
er of the family of the Scotts of Abbotsford. His 
inward thought was that his house should continue 
forever, and the land be called after his own name. 
Of Scott’s four children, the eldest son died child- 
less in India, and the other, unmarried, in Persia. 
The younger daughter died not long after her fa- 
ther, and Mrs. Lockhart four years later. Lock- 
hart had then a son who is since dead, and his 
daughter (Mrs. Hope) is married in a connection 
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widely alien from the early associations of Abbots- 
ford. The death of Lockhart has now severed the 
last tie which linked his family with that of Sir 
Walter Scott, though his name will live with him 
in the history of literature. 

Of the works of Lockhart which appeared as 
separate publications, besides the Life of Scott, his 
literary reputation will receive the highest lustre 
from the Spanish Ballads. Many similar compo- 


sitions have since been attempted, but none have 
excelled in spirit and style these fine specimens of 
old Spanish minstrelsy. 


Professor Epwarp Forres, F.R.S., late of King’s 
College, London, and the Government School of 
Mines, and known by his valuable contributions to 
natural science, and particularly to geology, has 
just died, in his thirty-ninth year. Dr. Forbes 
only recently left London to succeed Professor 
Jamieson in the chair of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. ‘ This,” says the ‘ Cale- 
donian Mercury,’ “was with Forbes the highest 
object of ambition ; and had his life been spared, it 
would have been dedicated to extending its already 
great reputation, so that no school probably in the 
civilized world would have equaled it in greatness. 
With this view he had formed gigantic and most 
able plans, which, through his great influence with 
the Government, would have been liberally sup- 
ported, and we have no doubt ultimately carried 
out. But, arrived at the culminating point of his 
ambition, and at the commencement of his long- 
matured schemes of usefulness, he has, by a mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence, been removed 
from us, when we were beginning to appreciate his 
worth. A chronic disease, contracted when in the 
East, re-excited and rendered violent by a severe 
cold caught last autumn on a geological excursion, 
and which burst out with uncontrollable fury about 
ten days ago, was the immediate cause of his pre- 
mature death.” ‘‘ Edward Forbes,” says an En- 
glish paper, “had a great intellect. He was an 
acute and subtle thinker, and the broad philosoph- 
ical tone and comprehensive grasp of his many-sided 
mind enabled him to appreciate and to understand 
the labors of others in fields of inquiry far different 
from hisown. A naturalist by inclination and by 
profession ; a close observer in the museum and in 
the field; possessed of a vast acquaintance with the 
details of. those branches of science which he had 
made his especial study; no less capable of the 
widest generalizations, as his Mgean researches 
more especially show—in speculation a Platonist, 
delighting in Henry More—in literature and in art, 
blessed with, a solidity of judgment and a refine- 
ment of taste such as fall to the lot of few—in social 
life a humorist of the order of Yorick; gifts like 
these are alone sufficient to raise a man to eminence, 
and to lead us to lament, as a great calamity, his 
sudden and early death. But it was not these 
qualities which distinguished him so highly beyond 
his fellows. Our affections cling to character and 
not to intellect; and rare as was the genius of 
Edward Forbes, his character was rarer still. The 
petty vanities and heart-burnings which are the 
besetting sins of men of science and of men of let- 
ters, had no hold upon his large and generous na- 
ture—he did not even understand them in others. 
A thorough spirit of charity—a’complete tolera- 
tion for every thing but empiricism and pettiness, 
seemed to hide from him all but the good and 
worthy points in his fellow-men.” 
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Fashions for February, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actua! articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1.—Opera Dress. 
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HE depth of winter is not a season productive 

of special novelties or innovations in the World 
of Fashion. The garment which we select for our 
principal illustration is designed for the Opera or 
Sortie du bal. It is of merino, ornamented with a 
border of watered satin ribbon, loops of which, 
terminating in streamers, are arranged upon the 
cape and sleeves. A tasseled cord completes the 
ornament of this neat and simple garment. 


Figure 2.—CoOIFFURE. 


The style of coiffure here delineated is designed 
for full dress. A French twist, terminating in a | 
Grecian plait, carried in a circle around it, forms 
the back. This lies behind the comb. The twist 
is continued below by a five-strand cable twist, 
which also forms a circle around the head, outside 
and in front of the first plait and comb. The front 
hair is arranged in French bandeaux, terminating 
at the ears in an open seven-plait, which is carried 
in five festoons around the lower portion of the head. 
Drooping sprays of fuschias and jasmine constitute 
the floral ornaments. 


Figure 3.—S.LirreR AND OVERSHOES. 


The slipper, placed upon the stool, is well adapt- 


ed to the dress delineated above. It is of taffeta, 
delicately wrought in needle-work, trimmed with 
swansdown, The overshoes are also bordered either 





with swansdown or ermine. They are made of va- 


rious materials—silk, satin, cashmere, velvet, etc. 
Some are plain, others are ornamented with em- 
broidery. They are confined to the foot by bows of 
ribbon, or, as in the illustration, by tasseled cords. 

We give place to the following hints on the 
adaptation of colors to complexions, which are well 
worthy of attention. They are taken from M. 
CHEVREUL’s elaborate treatise on the “ Harmony 
of Colors :” ‘ 

Rep Drarery.—Rose-red can notbe put in con- 
tact with the rosiest complexions without causing 
them to lose some of their freshness. Dark-red is 
less objectionable for certain complexions than 
rose-red, because, being higher than this latter, it 
tends to impart whiteness to them, in consequence 
of contrast of tone. 

Green Drarery.—A delicate green is, on the 
contrary, favorable to all fair complexions which 
are deficient in rose, and which may have more im- 
parted to them withont inconvenience. But it is 
not as favorable to complexions that are more red 


| than rosy, nor to those that have a tint of orange 


mixed with brown, because the red they add to this 
tint will be of brick-red hue. In the latter case a dark 
green will be less objectionable than a delicate green. 

YELLow Drarery.—Yellow imparts violet toa 
fair skin, and in this view it is less favorable than 
the delicate green. To those skins which are more 
yellow than orange it imparts white ; but this com- 
bination is very dull and heavy for a fair complex- 
ion. When the skin is tinted more with orange 
than yellow, we can make it roseate by neutralizing 
the yellow. It produces this effect upon the black- 
haired type, and it is thus that it suits brunettes. 

Vio_et Draprertes.—Violet, the complement- 
ary of yellow, produces contrary effects: thus it 
imparts some greenish yellow to fair complexions. 
It augments the yellow tint of yellow and orange 
skins. The little blue there may be in a complex- 
ion it makes green. Violet, then, is one of the least 
favorable colors to the skin, at least, when it is not 
sufficiently deep to whiten it by contrast of tone. 

Buive Drarery.—Blue imparts orange, which 
is susceptible of allying itself favorably to white 
and the light flesh tints of fair complexions, which 
have already a more or less determined tint of this 
color. Blue is, then, suitable to most blondes, and 
in this case justifies its reputation. It will not suit 
brunettes, since they have already too much of the 
orange. 

OrANGE Drarery.—Orange is too brilliant te 
be elegant; it makes fair complexions blue, whitens 
those which have an orange tint, and gives a green 
hue to those of a yellow tint. 

Wuirtt Drarery.—Drapery of a lustreless white, 
such as a cambric muslin, assorts well with a fresh 
complexion, of which it relieves the rose color ; but 
it is unsuitable to complexions which have a disa- 
greeable tint, because white always exalts all colors 
by raising their tone; consequently it is unsuitable 
to those skins which, without having this disagree- 
able tint, very nearly approach it. Very light 
white draperies, such as muslin, plaited or point 
lace, have an entirely different aspeet. 

Brack Drarery.—Black. Draperies, lowering 
the tone of the colors with which they are in juxta- 
position, whiten the skin; but if the vermilion or 
rosy parts are to a certain point distant from the 
drapery, it will follow that, although lowered in 
tone, they appear, relatively to the white parts of 
the skin contiguous to this same drapery, redder 
than if the contiguity to the black did not exist. 





